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Ghe Departure. 


CHAPTER I. 


“BE quiet, Susie, or I shall be obliged to appeal to 
Miss Jerningham, look! you have pulled my frock 
out of the gathers—this is the second time to-day. 
Oh dear! what will nurse say, she will be so cross;” 
and then with a jerk Alice Murray angrily pushed 
her sister away, and rushed out of the room to get 
the rent mended. Susie stood for a moment, 
doubtful whether to be sorry for the accident, or 
indignant at the rebuff—when her attention was 
called off from analyzing her own feelings by a 
joyful shout, and the words, “here they come,” 
“here they come,” vociferated by all the juvenile 
voices in the room. 

Miss Jerningham put her hand to her head, 
thereby intimating that she was well nigh stunned, 
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at the same time her eagerness in opening the 
window, to admit a group of three young people, 
shewed she was as much interested in the new- 
comers as her pupils. 

“Oh Bertie, Bertie, do give me a jump,” said 
Harry Murray, to a tall young man, who was the 
last to enter the room, and to enforce the request 
he was pulled by the tail of his coat. “Now don't 
go on paying compliments to Jessie there, she has no 
fun in her, and you have—do jump me, Bertie, do.” 

“Wait, wait a bit,” said Bertie, “you are too 
boisterous, Harry, wait till I have said how d’ye do 
all round. Where’s Alice, merry Alice,” turning 
round to search for her, just then Alice entered 
with a blooming baby in her arms, and she too, 
immediately claimed his assistance. 

“Oh! I’m so glad you are come, Bertie, do please 
take this great baby boy from me, he has pulled 
down all my back hair with his dear fat hands ;” 
and as Bertie relieved her of her charge, she ran 
off once more to make herself tidy. Not many 
minutes elapsed before she returned, accompanied 
by a noble looking boy a few years older than 
herself. After the new comer, Willie Forbes, had 
saluted the assembled party, he turned round archly 
to Alice, and was evidently going to banter her, 
when she circumvented him by making the first 
attack. 
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“T saw you jump the new gate,” said Alice; “I 
only wonder, Willie, you did not break your neck ; 
it was lucky for you papa did not see you instead 
of me—he has forbidden us to jump it, he says it 
is too high.” 

“Really, Alice, it is very kind of you to be 
watching my movements. I feel quite flattered at 
the interest you take in me; pray from which 
window were you peeping?” said Willie Forbes, 
with a saucy twinkle in his merry eye. 

“You quite mistake,” replied Alice, quickly, “I 
should xo¢t think of watching you. I was only 
arranging my hair, and by accident raising my 
eyes, Saw you;” and Alice drew herself up, for she 
had just been promoted to a chignon, with petti- 
coats reaching nearly to the ground; ¢hzs, with the 
example of her elder sister Jessie, and Maria 
Bruce, their friend and near neighbour, gave her 
dim notions of impropriety in looking after young 
gentlemen. 

Bertie Bruce was now jumping Harry to his 
heart’s content—baby was performing wondrous 
feats, and eliciting peals of laughter from the little 
group around him, composed of Miss Jerningham, 
on whose lap he sat, Susie, Maria Bruce, and 
Charlie Warburton, who cheered loudly his every 
movement. Tom Murray, the eldest of the party, 
stood by the window with his sister Jessie—these 
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two were deeply attached to each other, similarity 
of character as well as age, made them ever ready 
to reciprocate pleasures and pains. 

“What is it, Jessie dear? do tell me what it is,” 
urged Tom, fixing his large thoughtful eyes upon her. 

Jessie was the second of what Dr. Murray called 
his own half dozen—though only just turned sixteen, 
her thoughtful character, depicted on her coun- 
tenance, gave the notion of her being older; she 
was retiring and of a gentle temper, there was an 
earnestness in the expression of her beautiful large 
grey eyes, which impressed the beholder, it told of 
inward integrity, power of endurance, and deep 
affection for those she loved. 

“T am sure, Tom, something is wrong at the 
Grange,” whispered Jessie, in reply to her brother’s 
reiterated questioning ; “ Bertie’s gaiety is assumed, 
Charlie is making.that noise with baby to cover his 
feelings, and dear Maria, though jumping about too 
with baby, can scarcely refrain her tears; and see, 
how her lip trembles—put an end to that noise, and 
let us see behind the scenes—any reality is better 
than suspense,” she said this sadly. Tom kissed 
her forehead, and abruptly caught up baby out of 
the throng, at that moment nurse appeared at the 
door, to whom he consigned him; and then putting 
his arm in Bertie’s, he asked, “ What’s up, Bertie, 

you are ordered off, speak man.” 
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“The order came last night,” said Bertie la- 
ca@nically, “and we are off to-morrow by day- 
light.” 

Tom bit his lip, and turned on his heel to look 
out of the window, a minute sufficed to recover his 
frame of mind, then looking anxiously towards his 
sister Jessie, he saw her in close converse with 
Maria Bruce, their backs were turned towards him, 
he approached, but they evidently avoided meeting 
him, and turned into a little conservatory which 
nrade a pretty adjunct tothe room. Tom hesitated 
whether to follow them, “better alone—-better 
alone, poor girls,” he muttered between his teeth ; 
then joined Miss Jerningham, who, with much 
concern in her face, was listening to the unwelcome 
announcement, that Bertie Bruce, and Charlie War- 
burton had received orders to join their regiment 
on the morrow—the regiment’s destination, India. 

“ However, wasn’t it lucky, Miss Jerningham,” 
said Charlie Warburton, “that all was ready—all 
luggage is to be stowed to-morrow, and ours is now 
on the road, so you see,” he added, in an off-hand 
jaunty manner, “we have nothing to do but to en- 
joy ourselves—nothing absolutely, but to enjoy 
ourselves.” 

“Yes, that is pleasant, very pleasant indeed,” 
said Alice, with large tears coursing down her 
cheeks. 
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“TI shall not let Bertie go, I won't,” said Susie, 
setting up a loud roar; “he shall not go away I 
know he won’t come back again, I don’t like sips, I 
know he'll be drowned ;” and she climbed up to 
his neck, and hugged him so close, she nearly 
strangled him in her energy. 

“JT should like to see Bertie drowned!” said 
Wille Forbes, “why you stupid Susie, he can swim 
like a fish, don’t you remember when he jumped 
into the pond, and brought out old Ted the gardener, 
who certainly would have gone to the bottom but 
for him—besides, you would not have Bertie a 
coward, would you, Susie? don’t you like men to 
be brave?” and then, slily, “you would not have 
him run away from a cow, like somebody I know, 
would you? wouldn’t you prefer that he should 
protect you from the cow, and beat her off, eh, 
Susie ?” 

“You bad Willie, not to come when oe saw I 
was frightened,” said Susie. 

“How many men did you want to drive off one 
poor cow, who was just enjoying a tuft of cow- 
slips ?” returned Willie. 

“You not a man like Bertie,” said Susie, “you 
are only a boy.” 

Willie very prudently made no reply, seeing 
Susie was too much in earnest to be agreeable in 
her remarks, 
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“Oh, Bertie, how I wish I could go with you,” 
sai@ Harry, “I will be a soldier when I grow up— 
oh, I would sleep like dear old Rover, one eye 
always open—so that if the enemy thought to catch 
us napping he would make a mistake, and find, on 
the contrary, we were ready to pound away at him, 
as Willie’s groom calls it. Do you know, Bertie, 
I don’t think mamma will ever like me to be a 
soldier, she would like me always to be near her, 
not,” correcting himself, “but that I should like 
always to be near her; but you know, Bertie, men 
must fight, if only to protect their mothers, mustn’t 
they now?” | 

“Certainly,” replied Bertie laughing, “there can 
be no doubt upon that point.” 

“T tell her so, Bertie, but she shakes her head,” 
then, enthusiastically, “how kind of Mrs. Bruce to 
let you go! What a pity all mothers don’t act 
in that way,” whimpered Harry in a lugubrious 
tone. 

Willie Forbes took out of his pocket a little 
jew’s harp, and in a sharp ringing manner, struck 
up the bugle call close to Harry’s ear. Harry 
jumped half a yard high. 

“You are a pretty fellow to talk of not being 
surprised,” said Willie, “I thought you had more 
pluck than to be frightened at a penny whistle.” 

“Frightened,” returned. Harry, contemptuously 
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turning up his nose, and not deigning further 
remark. 

“T say, Bertie,” said Susie, “do you always have 
a sword in your hand, and is it true, as Harry says, 
that you poke it straight through people, is it true 
now?” 

“No, darling,” said Bertie, lifting her from the 
ground, and dancing her in the air with his strong 
arms; “no, dear, I will never be cruel, or unkind, to 
any one, however he may be my enemy, so never 
believe any one who says so of me.” 

“No! that I never will,” said Susie, energetically, 
“for you are a dear, good, darling Bertie, nobody 
can jump me like you; and I never will believe a 
word that Harry says again.” 

“Oh! Oh!” said Bertie, laughing, “that will be 
very cruel upon poor Harry, I mean, don’t believe 
anything unkind of me.” | 

Tom had in the meantime been ensconced in the 
window overlooking the conservatory, apparently un- 
conscious of what had been going on, but in reality 
taking in every word and every movement around 
him; he "seemed in deep thought, and stealthily 
watched the door through which his sister and her 
friend had passed, expecting their reappearance 
with mingled feelings of expectation and dread, at 
length the door slowly opened, and the two beauti- 
ful girls came forward; a cursory observer could 
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see that their conversation had been upon subjects 
fraught with pain and suffering—also, it could be 
seen, that the sweet counsel they had taken with 
each other had been productive of good, for where 
there was evidently the trace of tears, reigned also 
a holy and submissive resignation, very touching to 
behold. Tom breathed more freely, yet shook his 
head, as though in contradiction to the relief. 

“Mr. Warburton,” said Jessie, going up to him 
with an extended hand, “ Maria is as dear to me as 
a sister, let it comfort you to know I will watch 
over and sympathize with her during your absence ; 
and,” she added, making an effort to smile, “rejoice 
with her over her soldier’s laurels.” 

“Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks,” said 
Charlie, hoarsely, and then rallying, “‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed, Miss Murray ; and I, I 
mean we two, Bertie and I, are as brothers, and 
when you hear no news at home, and feel inclined 
to be low about us, remember we are two, and it 
would go hard if we could not keep up each other’s 
pluck, and verify the good old words, that two are 
better than one, so you know you can in reality feel 
quite at ease about us, anything to the contrary 
would be all bosh! As I said, when I came in, we 
were so lucky as to have nothing to do when orders 
came—therefore we had best now, dismiss to-morrow 
from our memories, and think only of the happy 
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hours before us;” “to be engraved on our memories 
for ever,” whispered he to himself. 

The door now opened, and Dr. Murray entered 
hurriedly. “ Well, boys, so at last our little Queen 
summons her lieges—I hear you are off in the 
morning, to fight our battles, if need be—not much 
prospect in that way now. Well, at any rate we 
must be protected from aggression, and so must 
have protectors,” 

“That is what makes our absence so tiresome,” 
said Warburton, “holiday soldiers here, we go to be 
holiday soldiers in another land.” 

“Yes, your lot has fallen in happy times, I look 
at the subject, you see, Captain Warburton, in a 
different point of view from you.” 

_ “Not in a martial point of view, Doctor,” replied 
the young man with a smile. 

“T consider your lot is, as I said, in happy times,” 
continued the Doctor, “it is true you leave the 
nest ; but life, with its varied scenes, and nature, in 
its many diversified beauties, will be spread before 
You, we are at peace with all the world, so we have 
no sad future to anticipate—that you leave your. 
land, is just what islanders must expect—no good 
comes of being always cooped up in our little bit 
of an island, and see nothing beyond, eh! Harry.” 

“ That's what I say, papa, I say I should like to 
be a soldier.” | 
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“Oh! Oh! Master Harry, that’s what you say, is 
it, timve enough for that, my boy—time enough for 
that.” 

The Doctor’s eye glanced hastily round the 
circle, then putting his arm kindly into Bertie’s he 
took him on one side. 

“ Bertie, man, those, to whom this parting will be 
most trying are your sister, and Warburton—we 
parents know we must expect these partings, and 
we must nerve our hearts to bear them; but the 
young, the young,” hoarsely whispered the Doctor, 
“it is hard for them to realize, above all, with the 
girls. Do you know, Bertie, that I think it is a 
mistake, engaging a girl’s affections when there 
must be a long separation—I mean no comment 
on your good parents—but I should regret that 
any young fellow engaged the affections of one of 
my girls, under similar circumstances, even, if that 
young man were one I loved and esteemed as I 
love and esteem you, Bertie ; it is nobler for a man 
to make his way in the world, as his duty calls him, 
and then come back proudly to tell his tale; but 
enough of this,” said the Doctor, changing his 
tone, “we have now a few hours before us, and I 
intend, my dear children,” addressing the whole 
circle, “to enjoy them with you myself.” 

Whilst the Doctor and Miss Jerningham, with 
the elder girls, were closely canvassing some details, 
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which seemed difficult in arrangement, Bertie Bruce 
stood rooted to the spot where the Doctor hnd left 
him, no one seemed to remark his confusion and 
abstraction, except Tom ; who, to shield his friend 
from observation, placed himself between him and 
the group around Miss Jerningham. 

“Well then, you approve, Miss Jerningham,” at 
last said the Doctor. “Now to pleasure—Tom, 
order round the wagonette in a quarter of an hour 
—Bertie, I have been coaxed over to let all my 
half dozen, except baby, go with us for a picnic to 
the ruins, I am only afraid, my dear fellow, that 
you will be obliged to perform such feats with the 
children, that you will be unequal to your journey 
to-morrow.” 

“ Perhaps I may have strength enough for both, 
sir,” said Bertie, “who drives the wagonette ?” 

“JT would rather not,” said Tom, “I think Bertie 
had better, he is a good whip.” 

Bertie looked rather dismayed, but recovering 
himself, declared “he would do so with pleasure.” 

“T can sit beside you,” said Harry. “Oh! now 
isn’t it nice !” 

“When are we going, papa ?”’ said Susie. 

“ As soon as the carriage comes round, my dear,” 
said her father. 

“Pray sir, may I ask you, how we are to go, who 
goes in the wagonette, and who with you ?” 
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“Mr. Forbes,” said Dr. Murray, with a low bow, 
“under some circumstances I should be proud of 
your company, but at present I would rather you 
formed one of the party in the wagonette;” and 
whispering, “rattle away to your heart’s content, 
my boy.” 

“All right! no fear of that, sir,” answered Willie 
with a cheery voice. 

“Now, Miss Alice,” said Willie, with mock 
courtesy, “allow me to hand you into the wagon- 
ette.” . 

“Oh!” said Alice, drawing back, “I don’t know 
whether I am to go with that party—am I, papa ?” 
addressing Dr. Murray. 

“Yes, my dear, and do see that Willie does not 
fall out.” 

“Oh! Weare always falling out, sir, Alice and 
I could not get on if we did not—for my part if I 
find nothing else to fall over, I can always do so 
over her long petticoats,” said young Forbes. 

“Alice, my dear, have your revenge on that 
saucy young rogue,” said the good natured Doctor, 
at length all were settled and off. 

Alice and Willie made the wagonette party 
merry in spite of themselves; the kind Doctor had 
improvised a picnic at some beautiful ruins in the 
vicinity of Hatton Hall—a note sent to Colonel 
and Mrs. Bruce, took them to the rendezvous before 
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our party arrived, and they, with Mr. Forbes, sen., 
the hospitable owner of the Hall, received the 
young people—kind Mrs. Forbes, with bustling 
activity, was sending out comforts of every kind to 
the ruins—the gentlemen selected ground for 
croquet, and soon the young people were deep in 
its mysteries. The hearty laugh went round, 
Harry, and Susie, being hardly the loudest of the 
party, as for Willie Forbes, he seemed to be 
endowed with ubiquity, to be in every place at 
once, he had a funny answer for every one, he 
teased Alice to such an extent about chignons, 
peacocks’ tails, &c., that had she not been in 
extra spirits at this impromptu villegiatura, she 
would have soundly rated him—then his kind 
mother, when she fancied the croquet was flagging, ' 
thought of a sillabub—and lo! in walked a meek 
looking cow, adorned with flowers, and furnished 
the party with a most fragrant and most refreshing 
draught. 

“T’m so sorry for you, Susie,” said Willie; “can 
you not get your hero, Bertie, to stand between you 
and this four-legged monster?” and just as she 
was putting the frothy beverage to her lips, he 
took it from her and pulled her back, “if Bertie 
won't come to your rescue I will, stand back, 
stand back,” still pulling her in spite of her. 
struggles. | a 
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“Yes,” said Susie, “ but the glass of sillabub.” 

“Qh never mind the sillabub, that’s a trifle, only 
think of Mrs. Cow’s legs and horns,” suggested her 
tormenter. 

Poor Susie was going to cry with vexation, for 
all the froth on the sillabub was disappearing, when 
Bertie came to her aid, and had a mock fight with 
Willie, which at first charmed her, but when she 
had finished the sillabub, she called out— 

“Oh! never mind, don’t hurt him, Bertie, he 
won't do so any more.” 

While all this merriment was going on among 
the young people, their elders formed a group a 
distance off; comfortable mats had been spread 
under their feet, and shaded from the glare of the 
sun by some fine trees, they watched the games of 
the young ones, and listened to their merry voices; 
at length they fell into deep conversation, only 
interrupted now and then by some extra vocifera- 
tion or appeal from one of the children. 

“ At what hour do they start in the morning?” 
asked Dr. Murray. 

“At six o'clock,” replied Colonel Bruce. “The 
train leaves a few minutes after seven o'clock, and 
it is quite an hour’s drive, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Doctor, with a preoccupied 
air, and after a few moments of silence he observed, 
“The day is waning, would it not be better to say 
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adieu here? Mrs. Bruce, you and the Colonel will 
want your boy with you, all to yourselves, for the 
short time now remaining to you.” 

“No, Doctor, my wishes shall be his, this night, 
he shall do as he likes, he is sure to do what is 
right and kind; I think—I am sure he will wish to 
bid adieu to Mrs. Murray if he is allowed to see 
her,” answered Mrs. Bruce. 

“Thanks,” said Dr. Murray; “she is very weak 
to-day, has not had one of the children in to see 
her ; still, I think, myself, she would regret Bertie’s 
going without bidding her good bye.’ Yet, the 
Doctor seemed to regret that the leave-taking was 
not to be there, and then. 

Bertie now came up. Taking his mother’s hand, 
he whispered affectionately: “What an evening to 
remember! look how the sun’s rays linger upon the 
ruins, as though,” he said, smiling sadly, “he 
regretted bringing this day to a close.” His 
mother returned the pressure of her boy’s hand— 
her heart was too full for words. 

“You are not chilly are you, mother mine,” 
whispered he with thrilling affection in the tone. 

“No, my dear.” Then exerting herself to dispel 
the depression that was creeping over her, she 
asked him “whether he would like to bid his young 
friends farewell here, or return with the Murrays, 
on the chance of being allowed to see the invalid. 
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As she had foreseen, he wished to take leave of 
Mrse Murray, if she felt equal to seeing him. 

However long a summer’s evening, it comes to a 
close ; this one had the advantage of a moon, and 
our party drove back to the Rectory in the order 
in which they came, after having taken a kind 
leave of the Forbes. The wagonette party was 
not as merry as on its way to the ruins, Willie 
Forbes’ merry laugh was missed. All eyes seemed 
directed towards the receding figures of Colonel 
and Mrs. Bruce, who, in the twilight, were slowly 
wending their way back to the Grange alone, 
having allowed their daughter to go with her young 
friends and return with her brother. 

Mrs. Murray was pleased to see Bertie, and to 
say adieu in person; she whispered to him, “that 
next to the Grange he must ever think of the 
Rectory.” Bertie answered by a sigh, very like a 
groan. 

And now the Rector said, “Bertie, you had better 
take the carriage home, because of your sister ; it 
is getting very damp, my boy, after the great heat 
to-day.” 

“Tt would be well, sir, if that is the case,” 
replied Bertie, “for Maria is not strong.” 

Dr. Murray handed Miss Bruce into the carriage, 
gave a hearty “God bless you,” to Charlie 
Warburton, and then turning to where Bertie 
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stood, rooted to the spot, pale and irresolute : 
“Now, my boy,” cheerfully said the Dortor, 
“jump in.” And then taking his two hands in 
his he solemnly blessed him, and called him a 
noble fellow—the children vociferously cried, “Good 
bye;” but Bertie heard it not, he only felt the 
touch of one, who could not say “good bye;” and 
the sound of “noble fellow,” reverberating through 
his brain. A few minutes restored to Mrs. Bruce 
her two children; by turns she embraced them as 
they retired for the night, thinking to herself, 
“Whose trouble is the greater—his who takes it 
with him; or, hers, who keeps.it with her?” 

Mrs. Bruce gave the palm to her son; the Colonel, 
like the Doctor, would have given it to her, who 
hugged her pain at home. When Bertie and his 
friend, Captain Warburton, reached the station 
next morning, they were agreeably surprised to find 
there, awaiting them, Tom Murray and Willie 
Forbes. After warm greetings, and the usual 
bustle of arranging luggage was over, and seeing 
the two travellers comfortably settled in the 
carriage, Willie Forbes whispered, “If you ever 
want to hear news from home without its coming 
direct, Bertie, I’m your friend—give me no 
end of trouble, old boy, I like it, something for 
an idle fellow to live for.” Bertie clutched his 
hand convulsively—the whistle sounded—they are 
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gone! Mutely Tom, and Willie, looked at each 
other, then gave themselves a shake, as though to 
awaken themselves to the reality. 

“ And now home to breakfast,” said Willie. 

Sad was that morning’s breakfast at the Grange: 
Colonel Bruce was of a family whose sons had for 
two hundred years fought the battles of their 
country ; when, therefore, his only son Bertie ex- 
pressed a wish to follow in the footsteps of his 
ancestors, it was scarcely with a sigh that he 
acquiesced in what, to him seemed so natural a 
desire ; not so with the mother, an only son, with 
good family connections, and considerable wealth, 
she regretted the exposure to peril which is ever 
consequent on military life; she was too noble- 
minded however, to express the full measure of her 
grief, as had she done so, she knew well, her son 
would have renounced the career of arms, though 
he might have regretted it ever after. 

Charlie Warburton was the only child of a 
brother in arms of Colonel Bruce, they had been 
friends together in youth, and the friendship con- 
tinued till death separated them. Major Warburton 
was poor, and could leave nothing to his son, but 
his good name. Colonel Bruce had acted a father’s 
part to the orphan boy; and far from being sur- 
prised, or annoyed, when he found that affection 
had sprung up between the penniless Ensign and. 
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his only daughter, he had allowed them to form an 
engagement, and was delighted at the prospeet of 
having a second son in the young man who had 
grown up in his house, still, for prudence sake, he 
would not hear of marriage, until the young man 
had won laurels, and seen service. This was the 
state of affairs at the Grange, when we introduce 
its inmates to our readers. A friendship had also 
sprung up between the sons as pure as that which 
had existed between the sires; and the parents 
felt, when they bade adieu to the young men, that 
come what might, each had a staunch friend to fall 
back upon; and so closed to us, is the page of 
futurity, that none imagined a time was close at 
hand, which would try friendship to the uttermost, 
would put the mettle of Englishmen, and English- 
women, to a fiery proof. How wise! how merciful, 
is the wisdom, that closes the future from our 
view | | 

Willie Forbes, light-hearted, frank, and brave, 
was the only child and heir of a Somerset county 
family, who had for many generations owned 
Hatton Hall. The family was much respected: 
few members of it had ever lived out of the county, 
_and very few had even left their homes for a London 
season, and none had ever been known to migrate — 
to the continent, thereby there existed a continued 
interchange of kindness between them, and the 
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neighbouring gentry, and the poor around, which 
mage the Forbes to be looked upon as one of the 
most popular families in the county, and the heir 
to the throne could scarcely be regarded with more 
respect, and affection, than fell to the lot of young 
Squire Forbes. He was a cricketer, could use an 
oar well, was a good son, and kind to all around, 
though a little hot-headed, but then he was still 
very young; he was particularly inclined to tease 
young girls and children; of older girls, such as 
Miss Murray and Miss Bruce, he had a wholesome 
dread, feeling his own inferiority in their presence ; 
they were so particularly condescending to him, 
regarding him more as a boy than he really was— 
his mischievous and merry sallies with the children 
led to this. Willie had no sisters at home to tease, 
no brothers to romp with, and he could not regu- 
late his conduct when he came across children with 
that decorum, which his years might have called 
for, and which would certainly have much im- 
pressed the elder young ladies in his favour. 

And now, it remains only to introduce to notice 
our hero, Dr. Murray and his family. The Rector 
was the son of a poor naval officer, whose widow, 
by dint of great economy, had been able to send 
her only child to college, on leaving which, he 
became tutor to a young nobleman. Dr. Murray 
inherited much Jdoxhomie from his father, which 
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shed a pleasant influence on all who came in 
contact with him, his pupil became much attaqhed 
to him, and the, two years they were together laid 
the foundation for a life-long friendship, which 
greatly advanced Dr. Murray's interests, and placed 
him in possession of the living where we find him. 
Dr. Murray had made a love-match with the 
beautiful daughter of a poor curate—he was not 
rich, he had a large family, and a sick wife, so that 
in a worldly point of view, the marriage of a 
daughter to Bertie Bruce, heir to great wealth, 
would have been a very desirable circumstance ; 
but the Doctor was a man of probity, a loving and 
a wise father, and his feelings on the point were 
plainly expressed to Bertie, and as perfectly under- 
stood by him. There were home duties for Jessie 
—she had an invalid mother, and young brothers 
and sisters, who required her love and supervision 
—she was very young, too young, her father 
thought, to be bound to what she might con- 
sider hereafter but a passing fancy—there was time 
enough for her, when he who loved her had himself 
been tried, and come out victor in the strife. The 
father knew his darling child was worthy of affection, 
he, however, feared she was not as free in heart as 
he wished her to be, and so feared Tom, and hence 
his watchful care. But days, and weeks, passed 
on, Jessie, with her loving ways, went on her 
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usual course, and father and son breathed more 
freely. She and Maria (or Minnie as she was 
familiarly called) Bruce were ever together, when 
they could tear themselves from home duties. 
Jessie ever seeming to be, what she promised 
Charlie Warburton she would be, consoler and 
sympathizer. It was beautiful to see how the 
unselfish girl was ever ready at her friend’s call, to 
walk, to read, to talk, to weep—-she was a sunbeam 
to the parents at the Grange. Mrs. Bruce was 
conscious when she embraced her, that she pressed 
to her heart the beloved of her son—her future 
daughter; and though no words passed between 
them, they understood each other, Jessie felt full 
well, the meaning of the embrace, and reciprocated 
it—there was a bond between them that nothing 
in time could sever; and there was one who 
looked on, and understood all too, when all else 
were deceived, and that one was Willie Forbes. 
Lively people are often misunderstood, and full 
justice is not done to them—their perceptive powers 
are generally acute, and their power of deep feeling 
is equally so; the quiet and unimpassioned have 
often attributed to them qualities of the heart, 
with which they are totally unacquainted, and of 
which they are quite incapable. Willie had long 
experienced a deep appreciation of Bertie Bruce’s 
character, and silently registered a vow on his 
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departure, that he would take him for his model, 
and that he would show his friendship by writing a 
monthly account of all that took place at the 
Rectory; and that should events transpire to 
render his services available, they should ever be at 
Bertie’s command. Intuitively, though no words 
had passed between them, Willie knew that Bertie 
loved Jessie Murray, and knew too, how deep his 
misery at going away without ascertaining whether 
his sentiments were reciprocated. It is wonderful 
how quickly the young understand all that relates 
to the heart—nature points out her laws to the 
most obtuse, and without being able to give a 
reason, and fathom how, and why, such things are, 
the young and uninitiated often come to a clearer 
understanding of events passing around them than 
their elders; they have no preconceived notions— 
no idea of the fitness of things—but unbiassed, 
unprepossessed, look around them, and very often 
judge more accurately of events and persons than 
the wise and the experienced. 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said Willie, solilo- 
quising half aloud, “it was hard to go away without 
saying a word—I am sure he has not—she is so 
young, and perhaps the Doctor might not approve ; 
and Bertie is such a brick, he would do nothing 
underhand to save his life. I think Jessie likes 
him—I am sure she does—when she grows older 
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she will know it, and be sorry he went away 
withqut telling her his mind; why he may be away 
for years; it is all bosh counting upon leave to 
come home. I’ll watch for him, and I will watch 
over Jessie too, for she is a nice girl, I like her, but 
I can’t say I should ever regard her in Bertie’s 
point of view. Oh! certainly not; she is not my 
style, not my style at all! she snubs me now as 
though I were too juvenile to like anything but 
boisterous games, but, Miss Murray, you make a 
mistake—I am not so young—not such a fool as 
you take me for! nor do I prefer romping girls, as 
you hinted, when you told me the other day, 
‘Alice was in the drawing-room, and that I should 
enjoy myself more with her than with the elder 
ladies,’ of which number of course you were one. 
I think Alice seems looked down upon as well as 
myself! perhaps, because she is a year and a half 
younger. But youth is a drawback, Miss Jessie 
Murray, soon got rid of; and perhaps two or three 
years more may improve more than one of us;” 
and with his hands in his pockets, Willie walked up 
and down whistling and continuing his meditations. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TIME wore on, two years made a great change in 
the inmates of the Rectory. Good Mrs. Murray 
had recovered her health sufficiently to take her 
share in household duties—a blessing which those 
who loved her had ceased to hope. Tom had gone 
to college immediately after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, and had gladdened the hearts of 
his parents by his success and conduct. Alice, too 
had quitted the nest for a time, her mother’s sister, 
Mrs. Morley, had become a widow; she was 
childless, and pleaded so hard to have one of 
her nieces with her, that the Murrays were re- 
luctantly obliged to yield. Alice was the only one 
then to be spared ; Jessie was necessary still to the 
comfort of the whole establishment—absolutely 
necessary to her mother, who had not then re- 
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covered her health; Susie was too young, and so 
Alicegwith many bitter tears, was obliged to leave 
her dear home, and nothing but the continued 
reiteration that she was going to be useful, and 
carry balm into the house of mourning, could 
solace her, for what she called “banishment” from 
home. 

Then Harry had been sent to Eton, and the 
lessened household assumed a different aspect— 
life seemed more real. Willie Forbes, who used 
to be a frequent guest, popping in, as he called it, 
at all hours to walk with the young people, changed 
his course of action, he seldom came uninvited, and 
now, he seemed scared at the quiet aspect of the 
house; there was no one to tease, if he felt so 
disposed; no one now to romp with, even Susie, 
having been promoted to the school-room, had lost 
all taste for jumping, and ere long, he himself 
partook in the change, that pervaded all around. 
He became quiet and thoughtful, set up a penny 
reading in the village, and to the surprise of his 
parents, took an active part in parish business— 
even astonished the Rector himself, by working 
diligently with him, to right some accounts which 
seemed to have got into an inextricable confusion 
through the illness of one of the parish officers. 
Now, too, Willie went yearly on a round of visits, 
so that his views of life were tinctured with other 
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scenes than those of his quiet neighbourhood—he 
was learning to know himself and others, ag fully 
as the young soldiers who had chosen a wider field 
for observation. Regularly as he had promised 
Bertie, did he write almost a journal of events, 
which transpired either at the Grange or at the 
Rectory—thanks to the well regulated postal 
arrangement with India, letters can be counted 
upon as regularly as in our own country—this 
continued correspondence between the young men 
was most useful to both parties, and certainly 
greatly tended to improve and strengthen Willie’s 
character—the two young men were mutually 
serviceable—Willie’s happy temperament rejoiced 
Bertie, and Bertie’s deep religious character had a 
wonderful influence on his friend. 

Colonel Bruce had seen much engineering service, 
and had himself instructed his son in this branch. 
Bertie amused himself during the long idle days of 
camp life, in making charts of the towns in which 
he was quartered, little foreseeing how useful they 
would afterwards prove, his plan of Lucknow was 
perfect, that was his station now, and he sent a 
copy over to please Willie, who liked to be familiar 
with his friend's locality. 

There were great rejoicings at the Rectory, when 
a letter was received from Mrs, Morley, pro- 
posing a visit, it was two years since Alice had 
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been home, she ardently longed to see her mother. 
During this period the Doctor only, with Harry, 
had made a flying visit to Mrs. Morley, and now 
that the long vacation would bring home both her 
sons, Mrs. Murray was expectant with delight, at 
the prospect of once more having all her children 
united around her—the joy enhanced, by restored 
health enabling her to be among them—all was 
bustle, in preparation for so many arrivals, and the 
Rectory bore, in anticipation, its old aspect of 
cheerfulness ; perhaps the only drawback was, that 
Willie Forbes was away on a tour of visits, and 
would not return till all had again departed to 
their different destinations—such, however, was the 
longing for reunion, that it. was considered ¢izs was 
Willie’s loss, more than theirs, and they regretted 
it for him more than for themselves. 

The first to arrive was Mrs. Morley, meetings 
between sisters, after great trouble, are fraught 
with mingled feelings, the almost forgotten grief 
seems fresh again, the sweet assurance of sympathy 
makes the heart gush forth the sorrow, which inter- 
change with the indifferent had compelled to 
restraint, and for the first moments of meeting it 
would seem to occasion bitterness. However, when 
trouble is communicated tosympathizing ears it loses 
its pungency, and after the first ebullition of pent-up 
feeling, it is solaced and calmed down—thus it was 
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with Mrs. Morley, after an hour passed alone with 
her sister, in her room, she joined the family¢n the 
drawing-room, with so happy and so serene a face 
that Alice was quite struck with it, she had never 
seen so untroubled an expression on her face before. 

“Oh! auntie dear, if you look so happy at seeing 
my mammy,” said Alice, winding her arms round 
her mother, and nestling her head in her bosom ; 
“Oh! what must IJ feel.” 

“My unselfish Alice, I can indeed understand 
the sacrifice you have made for me.” 

“Oh! no! no! auntie, indeed no, to solace you 
made me truly happy. Oh! indeed it did, but then 
mammy is so dear,” and she sobbed upon her 
mother’s bosom. 

Mrs. Murray looked affectionately at her sister. 
“We would not wish our Alice to feel differently, 
would we, Henrietta, you have been a good aunt 
and sister, you have not weaned my child’s warm 
love from me, and yet she loves you very dearly.” 

“That I do, dear, kind auntie,” said Alice. 

Mrs. Morley smiled gratefully at the pair—she 
understood, and valued, the love of both. 

“But you make no comment, sister, on Alice’s 
growth and appearance,” said Mrs. Morley. 

“I have scarcely looked at her yet,” said the 
fond mother, “I only know that I have her in my 
arms, as she is ever in my heart ;” and fondly now 
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she gazed on the beautiful girl—holding her at 
arm’s length, that she might take in height and 
form. 

When Alice left home she was tall,-slight, angular, 
as is usual at her age—now her form had developed 
itself, there were now no perceptible angles, for the 
figure was beautifully rounded; and the sweet 
intelligence in her smile was very charming, she had 
been well trained by efficient instructors, and thegrace 
of her movements, and the easy play of her figure, 
bore evidence to careful culture. Mrs. Murray drew 
her child to her, and impressed a fond kiss on her 
brow, and the admiring smile that accompanied it, 
expressed her feelings without words, and rewarded 
the aunt for many an anxious hour; and Alice was 
a lovely girl, more strikingly elegant than Jessie, 
she had that air, which is only attained by careful 
culture, and mixing with good society. Jessie’s 
sweet face was refined and modest, Alice’s more 
animated, and though nearly two years younger 
than Jessie, she might have been taken for the elder 
sister, by a certain air of command, which sat very 
becomingly upon her, as it was mingled with a 
courtesy which was very attractive. Altogether 
Mrs. Murray was obliged to whisper to her husband 
that it would be difficult to match two such lovely 
girls in one family, she thought, and she doubte¢ 
whether Susie would grow up as good looking—the 
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Doctor pooh-poohed “her mother’s vanity,” telling 
her, beauty might be lost by a cold or a fgver— 
“both of which are very prevalent just now, my 
dear, after the extreme heat of the summer—but I 
desire for them the beauty of their mother,” look- 
ing affectionately at her, “which will outlive the 
rounded form and the roses on the cheek, chat is 
true beauty, and that alone which can secure the 
heart and admiration of a husband.” 

Mrs. Murray smiled gratefully, she knew full well 
how sorely tried her husband had been, at her long 
years of illness, and deeply appreciated this ex- 
pression of manly affection—she felt too, the rebuke, 
for she was conscious of having cherished more 
motherly vanity than was right. 

“You do well to rebuke me, Murray, I deserve 
it, I am so blessed at this moment, that my cup 
seems to run over—my children, all that a parent 
could desire—my husband, come out from a 
long and sore domestic trial, so loving and so 
faithful!” 

“Trial, my beloved, what trial?” said her 
husband. 

“The trouble of my long years of illness.” 

“The trial, was to see you suffer—the trouble, was 
to see you suffer, my wife, all other trouble you 
occasioned was a pleasure; and now-we ought ever 
to keep before our eyes the fact, that health, beauty, 
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all good gifts, are out of our control, and let us not 
let leaven enter into our hearts to disturb the even 
tenour of our way, or the blessings vouchsafed unto 
us now will bring us no happiness, but may become 
a snare—when on the bed of sickness, my darling, 
you heeded little of beauty.” 

Mrs. Murray shook her head affirmatively. 

“ And now,” said Dr. Murray, “go dear, dress for 
dinner, I am finishing up letters that I may be with 
you all the evening, being your sister’s first day 
with us.” 

The first meeting in harmony is very enjoyable 
—our party fully experienced this, the Doctor gave 
up books, and entered into all the details of Mrs. 
Morley’s affairs, with grave and thoughtful attention; 
and then, occasionally joined the young party, 
pleasantly planted in the bay window, and added 
to the merriment of his children by his droll and 
humorous remarks. 

“Well, Susie, so you have secured the nearest 
place by the window, that you may be the first to 
greet Harry—ha! ha! I have found you out, you 
see, but, my child, he will not be here till nine 
o'clock,” said papa, taking out an enormous gold 
watch, and carefully studying the dial. 

“T thought, papa, the train was due at eight 
o'clock,” said Susie, “it will not take more than 
half an hour to come here,” said the expectant 
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little girl, her eyes beaming, and the colour on her 
cheeks flitting with emotion. - C 

“Tt is only seven o’clock now, my child,” said the 
smiling father, “you have a long time to wait, two 
hours is a long time to be expectant. What, Susie, 
if I have that game of chess with you, which has 
been so long promised.” 

“Yes, do please, papa, that will be nice—you 
know you were to show me how to check-mate 
Harry in three moves. I only hope he may not 
have been improving himself, so that he will find 
out my plot, and prevent it,” said Susie. | 
~ “Nothing more likely,” said her father, “these 
Eton boys are uncommonly knowing, my little 
Susie will stand but a poor chance by his side, if 
she has not a friend to appeal to.” 

“Ah, when dear Bertie was here, he always 
helped me, and now you know I have got my dear 
old pappy,” said Susie, as she threw her arms 
round the Doctor's neck, and smothered him with 
kisses. 

Nine o'clock came at last, and with it Harry, 
much grown since we last saw him. Susie was 
rather disappointed with him, he appeared graver 
than he used to be, but Miss Jerningham reassured 
her by observing, it was his first night at home, she 
said she had often seen young gentlemen behave 
just the same on their arrival, and she had had 
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occasion in a few hours to regret that they had not 
continaied in the same mood—so Susie was consoled 
—conscious that, unlike her governess, she should 
be glad when the bashfulness wore off. 

All were looking forward to the morrow, which 
was to bring to them the eldest son of the house, 
all the children would then once more be around 
their parents. Alice was speculating, that if two 
years had so much changed her, Tom, too, must 
equally have undergone a similar alteration. Jessie 
thought there would be little difference in his ap- 
pearance, the fact that she had seen her brother at 
intervals, had accustomed her to his growth, whereas 
Alice had appeared before them after the lapse of 
two years, a period long enough for time to have 
left his mark well stamped. | 

Alice was up early in the morning, and quickly 
dressed, she threw open the window, and in a glow 
of happiness, looked around ; there to the right, at 
the distance of nearly a mile and a half, deeply 
embedded in a hollow, was Hatton Hall, its castel- 
lated turrets just visible above the noble trees 
clustered around it, her eyes tried to penetrate as 
far as the ruins, where the long-remembered picnic 
took place, on the eve of Bertie Bruce’s departure, 
but the rays of the morning sun did not slant that 
way, and it was in too deep shade to be dis- 
tinguished. Nearer, but to the left, arose the 
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Grange, as different in position as in architecture 
it was built on an eminence, a pure Greek elevation, 
and though the avenue approaching it, was noble, 
the house stood out, away from all wood, and 
A\ice could plainly have seen its inmates on the 
lawn, had any of them been out, at this early hour 
—the dear familiar landscape, appeared to be more 
beautiful than she had ever thought it before—and 
leaning her chin upon her hand, she fell into a 
train of deep thought—how could she again leave 
this dear home with her aunt? how again leave 
this familiar scene, far from her mother, from whom 
she had already been too long separated? Mechani- 
cally she cast her eyes around, and all at once 
started, as they rested on a modest-looking house, 
midway between the Hall and the Grange; she 
then remembered having heard her father speak 
of it at dinner, and quickly leaving the room she 
entered her sister's, 

“Jessie! oh, Jessie dear! did not papa say dear 
old Mrs. Smythe had been ordered to Clifton, and 
that she was going to let the Hermitage if possible?” 

“Yes,” said her sister, “but the house has been 
so let to decay by its invalid mistress, that there is 
nothing now left in house or grounds to allure a 
Stranger to take it.” 

“A stranger! no; but one who has dear ones 
near, would be glad to have the chance of getting 
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such a place so prettily situated. Do you know, 
dear, [ think it would suit aunt Morley admirably ; 
she is rich—she could improve the property—it 
would be a great amusement to do it up according 
to her own taste—we should all take interest in it ; 
and then you know, dear Jessie,” said Alice, 
throwing her arms around her sister, “ we need not 
again be separated.” 

Jessie smiled. “We cannot for ever be all to- 
gether, Alice.” 

“Oh! certainly not,” said Alice, archly. “When 
the soldier comes home, of course there must be a 
void here.” 

“Or,” said Jessie, deeply blushing, “when Frank 
gets a cure, one of us must go to keep his house; 
he must not go from us an isolated individual— 
without a sister.” 

“ Ah, true, I had forgotten that,” said Alice. “Let 
us see, we are three girls, well, it may seem selfish, 
but just now I cannot even think of its being my 
duty to go away, my dear little bedroom is so 
pretty! Who did put up those exquisite little 
shelves, and who made that pretty little pincushion ?” 

“Oh! we have been weeks getting it ready; 
Susie made the pincushion, and Minnie and I 
carved the shelves, old Simpson put them up.” 
Just then, the last breakfast bell rang, and the two 
sisters, arm in arm, went down to the dining-room. 
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“Now, papa,” said Alice, after the first morning 
endearments, “Jessie and I have planned 3 most 
happy future for us all—now do guess what it is— 
it will reward you for the trouble.” 

Many guesses likely to contribute to future 
happiness were enumerated, but none approaching 
Alice’s project. She detailed her plans, and very 
proud and gratified she felt, when she saw that she 
had made a deep impression upon her aunt and 
parents, and that after some lengthened conversa- 
tion upon the subject, she heard her aunt say 

“No, it needs no more consideration, unhappily 
I have now, no one but myself to please, ‘so, 
Murray, I should be glad if you would see this old 
lady before her departure, and learn all particu- 
lars,” 

The more Mrs. Morley thought of the Hiern tage 
the more she was decided on not losing the oppor- 
tunity of being located so near to her sister; and 
before Dr. Murray left the house, she gave him full 
powers to treat for her, and not to let money be an 
object in the arrangement—only she would pa 
purchasing, to renting the house. 

In the course of the day Tom arrived, and after 
undergoing much measuring and contemplating, 
the whole family subsided into its usual round of 
duties and pleasures, enhanced, certainly, by the 
presence of the new comers, and sometimes broken 
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in upon by the noisy hilarity of Harry. He had 
soon made himself a great favourite with his aunt ; 
during her married life, she had only been blessed 
with one child, a boy, whose name was Harry, she 
lost him when quite young, but the name Harry 
reverberated through her—it was a chord in the 
widow’s heart, which drew her, to her sister's Harry, 
and the boyish liking he displayed for her, was 
very welcome to her. 

“Tf you get.the Hermitage, mind, auntie, you 
must keep a room for me, I shall often go over and 
sleep there, mind. I shall be so awfully afraid of 
your being attacked by robbers, as you will have 
no gentleman in the house. I think,” said Harry, 
winking his eye at Mrs. Morley, “I must put my 
hat and stick in the hall, it will be an immense 
protection.” 

Harry’s vaunts were met by jeers from the young 
ones, and laughter from their elders, but the widow 
somehow, liked the boy for it, and determined if 
she did take the house, Harry should have his 
wish—and if she did not, he should have some- 
thing substantial from her, to show her partiality. 
A few weeks, however, sufficed to negotiate the 
affair, Mrs. Morley purchased the Hermitage, 
which consisted of a dilapidated house and a good 
deal of land, and then, had it made over as a gift to 
Harry at her death, The Murrays were quite 
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taken by surprise, they were, very naturally, 
thankful, that one of their children might be 
provided for hereafter, but Mrs. Morley was not an 
old woman, and they considered their son must 
work, and not have the power of thinking of this 
far off benefit, so a promise was exacted from Mrs. 
Morley, that this disposition of her property, was to 
remain a secret to the young people. 

“The knowledge of it,” said Dr. Murray, “might 
influence Harry to his prejudice.” 

Mrs. Morley wisely assented to the: Murrays’ 
wish, but requested permission to take Harry with 
her to London, where she had business, he could 
help her, she said, in vacating the town house. 
Harry was much pleased at the compliment, he 
had never been a day in London, \had only passed 
through, on his way to Eton, and had a great desire. 
to go sight-seeing; the vacation had been pro- 
longed, by scarlet fever having broken out at Eton 
—a place, by the bye, singularly exempt from 
it—so, there was time enough to enjoy the trip to 
town, and finish up the holidays afterwards at the 
Rectory. - 

Tom, in the meantime, had been enjoying his 
long vacation—he had now but one more term to 
keep at college, and, with Jessie, was constantly 
planning future events. Dr. Gore, his father’s old 
college friend, had already promised him a curacy 
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in Dorsetshire. Tom often joked Jessie and Alice 
as to, which of the two intended being his house- 
keeper. Alice always declared, laughingly, she 
had been absentee already, and if Tom hoped for 
her, he must look far into a vista of years, into 
which she could not glance at present; Jessie was 
rather serious upon the subject—-Tom was very 
dear to her, he had always been her confidant, and 
champion in childhood’s days; riper age had 
cemented a very fond friendship between them, 
and she often felt it would not be good for him to 
go alone to his cure—he, not over strong in frame, 
with a tender social nature—and self-sacrifice for 
his sake, had often presented itself to her unselfish 
mind. 

The last few weeks had been very gay at the 
Rectory, the Bruces and Mr. and Mrs. Forbes. 
were constantly there ; the summer had been very 
fine, and now the end of September, with its 
lengthened evenings, whispered that the time was 
at hand, for the party to be broken up—Tom, to 
resume his college duties, and Harry, to plod on 
again as usual at Eton. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Now, Margery, do look at them; egad! they are 
two as brave girls, as a man could see in a day's 
march.” This was said by a rough-looking man, 
whose wide mouth was in a broad grin, as he 
looked, knowingly, at a tall, staid woman—both 
standing at the door of a lodge—he, with a spade 
in his hand, was the personification of rustic 
good nature; she might have been the village 
school-mistress, so neat, and prim in her attire, a 
certain lengthiness of feature, giving the notion, 
that she was ever doing the proper thing. = 

“TI tell you what, Ted, you don’t deceive me,” 
said Margery. “I know every turn of your mind, 
you don’t mean two brave girls, you mean one, for 
you know in your heart you don’t care a button 
for Miss Jessie.” | 
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“Oh, yes, I do! yes, I do, dame, she be a very 

proper young woman,” said Ted. 
_ “She’s a hangel,” said Margery, “so gentle, so 
good, and so well behaved;” and she drew her 
long neck up, and made herself taller than before. 
“You never see her a romping.” 

“Noa, oh, noa!” said Ted, “sartinly not—but I 
don’t care, wife, about hangels, leastwise,” said he, 
correcting himself, “not till I hope to see them in 
t’other world.” 

“ Now, Miss Jessie,” said his wife, “was always 
well behaved from a babe in the cradle, she never 

gave no trouble to her nurse, and as she grew up, 

was meek and mild, and proved so gentle like— 
nobody ever saw her hop, skip, and jump—but that 
Miss Alice, lor! she was always quite another 
creature, she would laugh in your face at the least 
thing when quite a little urchin.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Ted, “not much harm in that.” 

“And,” pursued Margery, not regarding the in- 
terruption, “would scamper about with the boys— 
I do hate those romps of gals, that I do, I saw her 
once, when she was a great big gal in her teens, 
astraddle on the style in the turnip field, what do 
you think of that! and stand there enjoying it.” 

“Did you indeed,” said Ted, scratching his head, 
he was concerned at this, “how is it I didn’t hear 
this afore.” 
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“Yes,” pursued Margery, “and parson encouraged 
her in it—she was shewing her legs, well, I won't 
say how high,” pursing up her mouth, “it was lucky 
madam kept her in trowsers—when up came parson, 
he seemed a little put out, I must own, he helped her 
down, and then said to me, ‘my little daughter is 
so full of health and spirits; but she will know 
better by and bye, Margery.’” 

“Parson’s a trump,” bellowed Ted, rejoiced to 
find there was a loop-hole for his favourite, “parson’s 
quite right.” 

“Parson was quite wrong,” said his wife au- 
thoritatively, “he ought to have told her of her 
fault—told her how bold it was, for a girl to be 
astride at her age ;” and Margery smoothed down 
her apron, as much as to say, no one had ever seen 
her in such a position. 

“Now, dame, when you talk of hangels, I think 
parson acted here, like one—’cause, you see, as how 
he made excuses for his little girl, and tried to hide 
her fault—dash it, I like this sort of hangel, even 
here in this mortal world.” 

“Ah!” said Margery, casting up her eyes, “‘it 
was a happy thing that my sweet angel child was 
taken, before she wor contaminated.” | 

“Don’t see that, at all,” said Ted, angrily, “I 
should have liked some boys and girls, I would 
mostly have let you have your own way with them, 
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as you are so good, so that they might not have 
been, contaminated ; but, Margery—after a pause, I 
should have liked some merry ones; dash it, old 
girl, you wouldn’t have had them all, after your own 
pattern. Surely I ought to have had some take 
after me, drat it, it would have been hard, if "—and 
then Ted broke off with a grunt, which he meant 
for a sigh—remembering that he had no children, 
and was never likely to have any—after a moment’s 
pause, he resumed, “ Pity young squire isn’t back, 
how he would stare to see Miss Alice grown so 
tall, turned into a grand andsome young voman— 
you know they two, used to have fine larks 
together.” 

Margery nudged her husband’s elbow, and 
pointed to a figure approaching the two young 
girls—it was young Squire Forbes. 

“Qh, lookie, lookie! dame,” said Ted, “he comes 
-up as though he wor dashed, and he, always so 
shaunty. Oh, lookie, lookie, dame!” and he burst 
out into a loud laugh. 

“Hush, they will hear you, ” said Margery, putting 
her hand to his mouth, and dragging him back into 
the house, and quickly shutting the door of the 
lodge behind them. 

And Ted was quite right in his observation, the 
young’ squire, as he was generally called, was so 
much struck by the alteration in his old play- 
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fellow’s appearance, that he was as shy, and 
awkward as a school-boy, scarcely knowing, how 
to address her; and carefully avoided saying either 
Alice, or Miss Alice, not knowing which would be 
the more acceptable—on their brother Tom’s joining 
them, Willie recovered himself, and conversed at 
ease with the sisters — they walked on slowly 
towards the house, Willie inwardly reckoning how 
long Alice had been away ; and then, after casting 
a glance at her, wondering how so short a time 
should have metamorphosed a romping, merry girl, 
scarcely beyond childhood, into such a stately, 
full grown woman, who seemed to condescend to 
him every time she addressed him. Willie really 
felt so mystified, that he gave a start of pleasure 
and relief, on hearing the Doctor call out, 

“Now, young people, hurry yourselves, I have 
an appointment, and shall not wait for you. How 
are you, Willie,” said he, when the young people 
entered the dining room, “we have wanted you to 
make our circle complete, and now, you arrive too 
late, as we are on the eve of separating again; but 
better late than never—nothing like old saws, eh! 
Willie,” and he again shook him warmly by the hand. 

“What a long trip you have made, Willie, of 
course I have heard an account of your doings 
from your mother,” said Mrs. Murray, “were your 
expectations of enjoyment realized ?” 
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“Yes! I don’t think the trip is overrated,” 
answered young Forbes, “indeed,” continued he, 
addressing Mrs. Murray, “I do not think it possible 
to conceive the beauty of the Norway coast with- 
out having witnessed it, there is a freshness per- 
vading everything, a vivifying purity and raciness 
in the atmosphere, which elevates the spirits, in- 
vigorates the frame, and produces altogether an 
enjoyment quite indescribable.” 

“Did you have much sport ?” enquired Tom. 

“Ves, the Fiords were crowded with wild fowl, I 
may say peopled with them, for they seem the 
legitimate inhabitants of these wilds.” 

“How did you get on for food? you landed for 
that?” 

“We were once out of provisions,” replied Forbes, 
laughing, “for a fortnight we had short rations— 
.very short, I assure you. We did not object to 
the black bread, when we had the good luck to 
get it.” 

“Black bread,” said Susie, “how is that, bread is 
white ?” 

“In Norway, my dear,” explained her mother, 
“there is little wheat such as we now see, waving 
so golden in our fields, the Norwegians make bread, 
therefore, with a coarse grain, mixed with the 
powdered bark of a tree, which gives to the bread 
the dark hue; and I suppose, Willie, it was as hard 
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as a brick-bat?” continued she, addressing herself 
to Willie Forbes. 6 

“ About as hard, the teeth made little impression 
upon it,” said the young man, “yet, after being out 
of bread and biscuits, for a fortnight, it was very 
grateful to the palate; wild fowl is very good 
eating, but wild fowl for any length of time, with- 
out other food to qualify it, is anything but enjoy- 
able ; the stomach turns from it with disgust; one 
could live much longer comfortably on farinaceous 
food—farinaceous food would never cause the 
disgust and nausea which arises from the constant 
taste and smell of wild fowl.” 

“Pray, Willie,” said Dr. Murray, interrupting 
him, “have you heard lately from Bertie, we had 
no letter last mail, either at the Grange or here— 
this is the first time he has failed, he has been such 
a good correspondent, that I quite missed his 
monthly missive.” 

Willie Forbes started, and let his knife and fork 
suddenly slip from his hold, he looked pale for a 
moment, but quickly recovering himself, said, 
«““Oh! yes, I had a letter.” 

“All right, eh!” said the Doctor. 

“Yes, he was all right when he wrote, but it was 
a short note.” 

“Ah! the niggers a little eas perhaps,” 
said Dr. Murray. AES 
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“Perhaps so, sir,” responded Willie, in an in- 
different tone. 

“T am going your way, Willie, shall we walk 
together, or are you going to remain here?” said 
the Doctor. : 

“Thanks, sir, I am going, and will accompany 
you,” was the response. 

“ Quick, then, make your adieux, for I shall be 
ready in five minutes,” said the Doctor; “and, my 
dear,” turning to his wife, “you must make the 
dinner late, I shall not be back till eight o'clock. 
Come, Susie, help me to tie up some books I have 
to take with me,” and the Doctor quitted the 
room. | 

The young people now crowded around young 
Forbes, to hear of his travels, and glean some 
news of his distant trip—Mrs. Murray as much 
interested as they. Willie was deep in the wonders 
of pine forests, steep rocks, and the marvellous 
beauty of fiords, when Dr. Murray’s cheery voice 
was heard calling him, he then made a hasty 
retreat, and joined his host at the hall door—they 
walked on some distance, conversing pleasantly, ° 
till they lost sight of the house, and then Willie 
looked around to see if they were quite alone— 
being assured they were so, he put his arm through 
that of his companion, and in an agitated manner 
said, “ Doctor, I came on purpose to see you alone.” 

E 
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“Well, my lad, what mare’s nest is it?” said Dr. 
Murray kindly, to his favourite, seeing the emotion 
depicted on his face, “not got into any scrape, I 
hope, if so, make a clean breast of it, it is always 
the best way to throw yourselves on the mercy of 
your friends, than trust to the aid of strangers.” 

Willie shook his head. “No sir,’ then almost 
whispering, “you asked me if I had heard from 
Bertie,” said the young man slowly, and so solemnly 
that every word he uttered seemed to reverberate 
through the Doctor's frame; “I told you truly, I 
had had a letter, and that all was right with him— 
with him all is right, or was right, but all was 
wrong around him.” 

“For mercy’s sake,” exclaimed Dr. Murray, in 
an agitated voice, “be explicit, what is it, what’s 
the matter, let me see the letter.” 

The Doctor looked at the letter Willie ined in 
his hand, but his hand trembled so, that he returned 
it, “read, read, Willie,” whispered he anxiously, 
having now fully partaken of his young iets 
emotion. 

The letter expressed regret, at having “been 
prevented writing as usual, it related pithily, in 
few words, as though the writer had few moments 
to convey the intelligence, that there was a rumour 
floating about, of an expected rising of the natives 
on the night of the 17th of May—this rumour had 
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as yet been considered unfounded, yet it had 
stimylated most of the general officers to extra 
precautions; and that consequently few men had 
had the opportunity of writing home by this post, 
—there was nothing in reality to fear, the writer 
said, but as discretion was the better part of 
valour, it was well to be prepared—there had been 
considerable murmurings going on latterly among 
the Sepoys—yet, a general rising was too for- 
midable a circumstance to occur. Not having a 
moment to write home, Willie was desired to go 
round to his friends, and break the cause to them, 
as the newspapers were sure to exaggerate the 
affair; and in spite of newspaper reports, he begged 
Willie to make a// his people understand, that they 
must credit nothing that did not emanate from him; 
and, “sir,” continued the young man, as he finished 
the short epistle, “I have been round to Colonel 
Bruce, and talked the matter over with him and 
the ladies, I thought it better to say nothing at the 
Rectory, till I had communicated it to you.” 
“Quite right, very circumspect,” said the Doctor 
in a thoughtful tone, then quickly “ Willie, I don’t 
see why you should put on such a long face about 
this business, it is a very ordinary affair—poor 
wretches, they would have to pay dear for in- 
subordination—we are all human beings in the 
sight of our maker, the work of his hands, and I 
E 2 
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hope, should matters come to strife, that our people 
will not forget that,” continued the Doctor, in atone 
of severity, very unusual in him. 

“Doctor,” said Willie, “Bertie has inserted two 
lines of postscript, which I have not read to you— 
evidently written hours after the letter—the differ- 
ence of ink, and the hurried characters shew it.” 

“Well, well boy, read it.” 

Willie did so, slowly, “‘ Pray for us, Willie, pray 
for us, the Sepoys have revolted in Delhi—the 
whites have been almost all massacred—the poor 
ladies! and little children !—oh! the poor women, 
pray for them, Willie.” 

“My God, my God, how dreadful!” exclaimed 
the Rector, and staggered for support against his 
young companion. 

“I did not dare to shew these lines to Colonel 
Bruce.” 

“There will be time enough for that, my boy,” 
groaned the Doctor. 

“T have been thinking, sir, upon what is our best 
mode of action in this emergency, we must not 
think of our feelings, but endeavour to mitigate 
the blow at the Grange,” said Willie. 

“True, true,” responded the Doctor. 

“It is possible that postal communication may 
be interrupted, and telegraphic wires cut, so that 
intelligence may be delayed, is it not best to act 
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up to poor Bertie’s advice,” said Willie in a choked 
voice; “and not let his people at the Grange 
believe any accounts, till they hear from him 
again?” Willie heré broke down, and buried his 
face in his handkerchief. 

“Yes, that’s the line of conduct to be pursued,” 
said Doctor Murray, “and they must know nothing 
of those last horrifying words.” 

The two men remained several minutes without 
speaking—the kind-hearted Doctor seemed quite 
overcome with emotion, and with difficulty re- 
strained the hot tears which seemed to blind him; 
Bertie was dear to him as his own son—and then, 
there was another, to whom he was still more dear! 
The good man’s frame quivered with emotion, his 
gentle Jessie, so sensitive, so tender-hearted—what 
would be her feelings on hearing the sad intelli- 
gence. 

The sun was darting its burning rays upon their 
heads: “Let us turn into the wood, and consult 
together,” said the Doctor, as he clutched his com- 
panion’s arm. They went on, till they arrived at a 
thick enclosure, then, threw themselves on the 
‘mossy earth, and for some time regarded each 
other in silence, as though at a loss for words. 

“ Bertie never would have written those lines,” at 
length said the Doctor, “unless things were to the 
utmost as bad as he says—there was not a word in 
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this morning’s paper, this is remarkable, we shall 
surely have it to-morrow.” ¢ 

“Or in this evening’s paper,” suggested Willie. 

“T fear,’ continued the Doctor, not marking the 
interruption, “I fear there are few troops in India, 
happily, there are some experienced officers; Sir 
Henry Lawrence is a great man. One comfort we 
may take to ourselves, that every man will do his 
duty to the utmost.” 

“There is no doubt upon that point,’ put in 
Willie, with unction. 

“A struggle, however, between the two races is a 
fearful affair, Willie,’ said his companion; “we 
must necessarily be in a bad condition, compared 
with the natives, so far from the mother country— 
so few, to confront the hordes of enemies, so vast a 
country can furnish—and the awful advantage on 
the side of the natives, that their religion permits 
and encourages atrocities, of which our poor fellows 
are happily ignorant.” 

Willie acquiesced in this, only with a groan. 

“There must be some cause for this discontented 
movement. Have you heard nothing from Bertie,” 
questioned the Doctor, “which could, on considera-: 
tion, account for this?” | 

“Bertie had several times mentioned that the 
Sepoys were discontented, and had been mur- 
muring about something served out to them in 
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rations—but I will refer to his letters, the circum- | 
stance did not strike me much,” replied Willie. 

“Aye, but now, it appears to be a momentous 
circumstance.” | 

“Yes, sir; I will refer, and then we will try to 
unravel this horrible mystery. I remember well 
his saying, there had been grumbling on account of 
a good many conversions lately.” 

“Not many of those, Willie,” quickly chimed in 
the Doctor; “it greatly reflects to our disadvantage 
that there have been so few. We have been so 
intent upon acquiring the wealth to be obtained 
from India, that we have neglected to return for 
it ‘theriches that are beyond price, the mine that pro- 
duces everlasting good—the ‘riches that never fail.’” 

“Bertie does not say a word of Warburton, he 
was at Delhi when last I heard from him,” said 
Willie. “How sad all this will be for poor Miss 
Bruce.” And he sat leaning his head upon his 
hand, a look of sad perplexity on his usually 
cheerful face. 

“This cannot be disguised long, Willie; I have 
arranged to be home late, I trust nothing will 
transpire to-night, in the morning I must break it 
to my people. I think the better way will be, 
Willie, to make light of the whole affair—ignore 
the fatal postscript, and not even take Tom into 
our confidence, he wiil then be better able to make 
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light of the newspaper accounts when he is not 
behind the scenes.” ‘ 

“TI quite agree with you, sir,” murmured Willie, 
between his teeth. 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, suddenly, “Mrs. Morley 
- and Harry, too, come back to-morrow, they are 
sure to be primed with the whole affair—sure to 
have met Indians who will also have had letters— 
letters, perhaps, later than ours and more explana- 
tory. You know Mrs. Morley’s husband was an 
East India merchant, so we are sure to hear much 
from that quarter.” | 

“ How will our men be able to protect the women 
and children? the husbands and fathers must quit 
them—it is too horrible to think of,” said Willie. 

“Women do certainly hamper men in war time,” 
replied his companion; “men cannot fight the 
same, they have not their wits about them, how 
should they? when their weak ones are at hand, 
and may want aid, this is ever the case in civilized 
warfare; but here, in this instance, when ladies 
may be at the mercy of these infidels, it is enough 
able view for us—there is such a prestige in the 
name of the conquerors, such a wonderful power 
of the white man over the black, implanted by the 
Creator for some wise purpose, that Bertie may 
have been too credulous, may have written too 
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hurriedly after having been shocked by some 
atrocgties he had just heard—I cannot but think 
the Lord will protect us, and assert, as heretofore, 
the ascendancy of the white, over the black race.” 

“We may count, I hope, upon the friendship of 
one great Rajah,” said Willie. “ Bertie, in writing, 
has often spoken in admiration of one, called Nana 
Sahib—he has a most striking nobility of person, 
speaks English fluently, is English in all his tastes 
and habits, is our great friend—it seems to me, sir, 
our great hope lies in men like these, who have 
tasted of European civilization, have had the pene- 
tration to understand its superiority, such men are 
likely to uphold: our government, and on such men, 
you may be sure, we may rely. This, must be the 
revolt of a few—and there are those discontented 
few, to be found.in every country.” 

“The Sepoys are good soldiers,’ replied the 
Doctor. “ Bertie writes, in one of his last letters, 
that he would not wish to see more soldierly men, 
well up in their duty, and capable of enduring 
hardships—patient under privation, and cheerful 
withal, he is evidently very proud of them, and 
says, the officers have a great regard for their men.” 

“ All this, would render them the more dangerous 
enemies, should they turn in a body against us; it 
is really too bad,” said Willie, writhing under the 
thought, “to have such men—drilled to service by 
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ourselves—using the weapons we have put into 
their hands, turning upon us; it makes one’syblood 
boil with indignation! such ingratitude! such 
insubordination ! ” | 

“Tush, boy,” said the Doctor sternly, “what 
can we expect, we have armed them with worldly 
weapons, and have left them unprovided with the 
armour that would teach them the right use of 
such weapons ; how should they know anything of 
gratitude, I have heard there is no such word in 
Hindostanee—nothing beyond being true to their 
salt, how then should they think it wicked to be 
disobedient to us. Their first duty is to their 
own heathen rites, and if they interfere with duty 
to us, we must succumb. Oh! Willie, we have 
been wrong somewhere, and this visitation is 
perhaps mercifully permitted as a warning—God 
grant it may be a warning in mercy, and not in 
wrath, for, my boy, we have been wrong, this is 
evident; but where the evil, and where the remedy, 
I know not.” | 

Just then the sound of voices was heard, the 
Doctor put his finger up to warn Willie not to 
speak, and the two remained silent and motionless. 
for some time, until the voices died away in the 
distance. The voices were those of Jessie, and 
Alice, who were on their way to the porter’s lodge. 
Dame Margery was delicate in her chest, she had 
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suffered a good deal last winter, and Jessie had 
promisgd to knit her a warm woollen shawl- which 
she was to put on, before the cold set in, and avoid 
‘the autumn chills, which generally seized her; Jessie 
was determined to be in time this year, and to see, 
that while the weather was still warm, Margery put 
it on, well crossed over her chest; and now, in com- 
pany with Alice, she was going on this kind mission 
to her humble friend; the young girls were merrily 
laughing as they skirted the wood, never dreaming 
by whom they were overheard. 

“You see, Willie, I am worth nothing this 
afternoon,” said the Doctor when the voices died 
away in the distance; “I have missed my appoint- 
ment, and feel, I cannot muster courage to go 
home. I am not expected till late, so it does not 
much matter, but you, can you keep me company 
a little longer, if not, go, I will not detain you; 
I must reflect still before meeting my people, I 
cannot see my way clear at all!” 

Willie had nothing to call him away, so they 
again discussed the question, ever recurring to the 
same point—there was nothing to be done but to 
wait. They hardly marked the time as it sped, so 
deeply were they interested in their subject. Again 
the same familiar voices broke upon their eager ears 
which had attracted their attention an hour ago, 
the words did not reach them but the laughter did. 
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The two friends looked ruefully at each other, 
both possessed with the same thought, thag a few 
hours might stop for ever, the merry sounds now 
passing through the lips of one of the sisters. 

“ By Jove, sir, there’s dew upon the grass,” ex- 
claimed Willie, after a lengthened silence, “the day 
has been so hot that it falls early,” then, looking at 
the darkening sky, ‘we must expect it now for we 
are well into September.” 

“And well into the day, boy,” said Doctor 
Murray wearily, “we had better be moving, I am 
stiff with reclining on my side.” 

They both rose, and after a few more words, 
shook hands and parted, Willie, turning homeward, 
and the Doctor, with his hands in his pockets, 
moodily, and reluctantly, wending his way to the 
Rectory with slow, and trembling steps. He had 
just reached the hall door, and was still meditating 
how to account for his early return, when suddenly 
Susie startled him by jumping out upon him, from 
the shrubbery, close to the door step. 

“Why, Susie my child, how are you out with 
the dew upon the ground ?” - 

“Oh, papa, Ted, the gardener told me he saw.a 
most beautiful glow-worm here in the shrubbery 
last night, I should so like to see it. I know it is 
rather early. Ted said it was nine o’clock when he 
saw it, but as it is a dark evening, I just came to 
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have a peep as I went up to dress; I didn’t expect 
to popgupon you, papa, that I didn’t,” said Susie. 

“Tam sure you did not, my child, for I was not 
‘expected back so soon; but I'll tell you what, 
when we have dined, we will all come out with you 
in search of this glow-worm—you will like that ;” 
and the Doctor inwardly thanked his little girl for 
her curiosity—as it would make a diversion, and 
take off attention from himself—he did not want 
to tell his wife the sad news to-night, and he feared 
her enquiring eyes. 

“But, papa, I fear a noise will disturb the glow- 
worm—suppose you and I come out alone,” sug- 
gested Susie. 

It was so decided. Susie ran upstairs to the 
nursery in great glee, to tell nurse and baby the 
news—baby in reality now no longer, but a sturdy, 
noisy little fellow—“me go too with papa and 
Susie,” bawled out master Hector. 

“No, no!” said Nurse, “little Hector must have 
his bath and go to bed.” 

But bold Hector disputed the point lustily, and 
nurse rebuked Miss Susie for telling her brother 
about the glow-worm, when she knew it would be 
too late for him to go out, as he ought to be asleep 
then; and Susie was glad to steal out of the 
nursery to avoid the storm she had raised. 

The dinner was a merry one, to the surprise of 
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the Doctor, who, having his own melancholy re- 
flections, found himself, every now and then, 
looking up with surprise at his children. Alice 
was very amusing, in recounting her first visit to the 
lodge, to pay her respects to Margery on her return. 
“Mamma, dear, you should have seen dear old 
Ted’s great big eyes staring at me, as though he 
had not imagined such a wonder as a girl growing 
tall; and then Margery, in her odd, prosy way, 
asking if I were as cheerful as ever—meaning, of 
course, as romping as ever. I understood her. I 
determined to tease her a little, and please Ted, so 
I said that I had quite lost all cheerfulness away 
from home, having no young people of my own 
age around me, but I should endeavour to return 
to my old active ways, now I was among my sisters 
and brothers once more; she evidently wanted to 
be civil, yet could not help making a grimace at 
my resuming active habits; dear old Ted grinned 
from ear to ear with satisfaction—they are a dear 
old couple; what a pity their child died, Ted is so 
fond of children.” : 
“My dear,” said her mother, “the child would 
have been a never-ending subject of altercation 
between them ; little bickerings which now take 
place, are made up as soon as they occur, but they 
would have been serious quarrels if the question 
had been about the child. Margery would never 
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have abated a bit of her prudery in bringing up 
the gizl, and Ted would have found it difficult 
always to submit, kind-hearted as he is; it would 
have been sad for their only child to have caused 
dissension between them.” 

The letters were now brought in, and Tom was 
much gratified at getting one from his father’s old 
college friend, Dr. Gore, telling him he had a cure 
ready for him as soon as he was fitted to accept it; 
he had found a young man willing to do duty until 
that period arrived. 

“Now, girls, you must begin to do some work 
for my bachelor establishment. I like to be pre- 
pared, and there is no time to lose, if I may judge 
by that pair of slippers Susie is working ; one was 
finished last time I was here, and the other is nota 
third part on its road,” said Tom. 

“That is very naughty of you, Tom,” said Susie, 
“to be quizzing me, forgetting how little time I 
have ; you must know, Sir, I am learning, learning, 
learning, all day long! except when I am walking, 
and only have the time after dessert to myself.” 

“Our. little Susie will be ux arco adi scienza,’ 
said Tom, gravely. “TI really did not know, Miss 
Jerningham, you were so hard a task-mistress. [I 
suppose you see some extraordinary talent, and 
are determined our gifted one, shall nave extra 
advantages.” . 
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Everybody laughed at poor Susie, and her 
doleful account of all day long. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Murray, “Susie may be 
slow over her business, which may account for its 
taking up so much time; but Tom is right, dear, 
we must begin in earnest. I shall knit for him a 
counterpane. I have already provided the wools, 
and will begin this evening.” 

“Thanks, mammy dear,” said Tom. “I think, 
Sir,” addressing his father, whose thoughts were far 
away, “you ought to steal a few hours away from 
business, and do me an etching of your church, I 
should value it much.” 

“Well, Tom, that’s a small thing to oblige you 
in,’ said his father, “it shall be done, by the time 
you are ready for it.” 

“And now, papa,” said Susie, coaxingly, “this 
is the time for the glow-worm.” | 

“True, child, and here I am at your ‘disposal,” 
said the indulgent father, “and forthwith arose, 
and taking his little daughter by the hand, was 
going towards the door, when Mrs. Murray arose too, 
intending to accompany them, but her husband 
gently restrained her, telling her, the nights were. 
beginning to be chilly. The whole family were en- 
joying so much happiness from her renewed health, 
that one and all dreaded any withdrawal of the 
blessing, and kept a strict watchfulness over her. 
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Slowly and softly Susie and her father walked up 
and dgwn the shrubbery for an hour, peering into 
every dark nook, and almost despaired that their 
‘search would be successful, when, with a shout of 
delight, Susie exclaimed, “Look, papa! look papa!” 
There shone the little pure blue light, which is so 
striking amid the surrounding shade. 

“ Oh, papa, do you see the light going in and out. 
I suppose it is when the worm wriggles himself 
about ; it is like the twinkling of a star; just now 
I was thinking how steadily it shone, like the 
night-light nurse burns; don’t you think it is like 
that, papa, when the animal is quiet; though, of 
course, not so large a flame, for the worm must be 
very small? Oh!” continued Susie, excitedly, “I 
should so much like to see the little creature, papa, 
would you mind picking it up, and letting me look 
at it?” 

“If I were to do so,” said her father, “all your 
pleasure would be at an end; this worm is a little 
dark brown ugly worm, and after being handled, 
would not be likely to shine again ; and now that 
it is quietly shining there, it gives you great plea- 
sure, so do not lessen it—take my word for it—do 
not meddle with it.” | 

“Very well,” said Susie, but she felt seeing is 
believing, as she constantly heard nurse avouch, 
and she reluctantly acquiesced. | 
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Mrs. Murray now called Susie in, to go to bed, 
and she was obliged to leave the glow-werm to 
itself; the Doctor followed her, and shortly the whole 
family retired to rest; the day had drawn to a 
close,—the news which would perhaps cast an 
undying cloud on one of the family had not trans- 
pired! How often in life it happens thus— that 
the weight of trouble is so heavy at the heart, that 
we long for night to terminate the day, and with 
her friendly mantle to exclude the world from us, 
dreading every intermediate moment till its arrival ; 
and when it does come, we wonder, and are surpri- 
sed, that what we so much feared, has not accom- 
panied it. 

- It was thus Dr. Murray felt, as with a sigh of 
relief he retired to his dressing-room, to think over 
the events of the day, and to prepare himself for 
the trouble of the morrow; after deep reflection, 
he determined not to acquaint his wife with the 
worst details of the sad business to-night, so that 
having primed her only with Bertie’s letter, she 
would be the better enabled to comfort the Bruces, 
aud the better able to appear undisturbed when 
the newspaper brought the announcement, a point. 
he was very anxious about, on account of their 
precious child. Jessie would be reassured by her 
mother’s perfect unconcern, which she could not 
well affect, if acquainted with the contents of the 
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painful manuscript ; having come to this decision, 
the Dpctor joined Mrs. Murray, and communicated 
the contents of Bertie’s letter; she, of course, took the 
same view of it that he had himself, on first hear- 
ing it, and thought there was little for their friends 
to fear; she, however, woman like, hoped the ladies 
and children would not be left at any lone stations, 
unprotected, or there would be dreadful cruelties 
enacted. 

“You know, dear, men without the fear of God, 
would wreak their vengeance on the weak; though 
trembling before the strong, and too cowardly to 
face our troops ; we shall hear all about it to-mor- 
row, from Henrietta, she has so large a circle of. 
Indian friends—apropos to that, she will be here by 
the four o’clock train. I knew,’ continued Mrs. 
Murray, “you had something to worry you. I 
thought it parish business which had given you 
unusual trouble. I don’t ever remember hearing of 
Indians fighting well against us—did you, Murray, 
—except the Sikhs? I believe they were a noble 
enemy.” 

“Yes; the Sikhs fought well, and made us 
respect them. Do you remember seeing the beau- 
tiful guns we took from them on the terrace at 
Windsor?” said her husband, “they were wonder- 
fully wrought; all inlaid with brass; some of 
them beautifully small.” | 
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“ Oh, [remember them quite well; since then, the 
Sikhs have been most faithful to us, have they,not ?” 
“Ves, since then, all seems to have gone on well 
with them. Ah! by-the-bye, this is about the 
centenary of the battle of Plassey, and I hope this is 
only a little row on the occasion,” said the Doctor. 
“And yet your manner, dear husband, belies 
your words; you are really more moved than such 
a trifle can justify. Surely, dear, as Bertie is a 
soldier, if even for Jessie’s sake alone, you would — 
not have him a holiday soldier, as, when he 
embraced a soldier’s life, you never expected he 
would see no danger. I see very well, we must 
never let one of our boys go into the army, if you 
are so anxious about an absurd affair like this.” 
“Whether I like it or not, I expect Harry will 
settle to nothing else; and I am glad to find, 
Emily, you have no lack of courage, as you may 
depend upon it, it will be tried in that quarter. 
Harry is a restless, daring boy; he would never 
settle to the law—and : | 
“TI shrewdly suspect,” interrupted his wife, “that 
my sister Henrietta would like to give him a taste 
for some other kind of life—you know she has 
taken such an unaccountable fancy to the boy—you 
know she has a share in her husband's house ; well, 
she might make it over to him, or introduce him 
into the firm. I fancy this, because when I wanted 
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her to take Jessie with her, who has never been to 
Lon@on, and who evidently would have liked the 
trip—she declined; she said she had particular 
reasons for wishing Harry to accompany her: 
you'll see that my. suspicions are right.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all sorry,” returned her caro 
sposo ; “it would be a fine opening for the boy, 
and an immense relief to us—in money matters— 
give him occupation, for that settling the Hermitage 
upon him is a doubtful benefit; and very repugnant 
to my sentiments, his being benefited in that way 
by the death of a dear friend. No, I prefer work 
for him; he is not a fellow to be idle; dodging 
about upon expectations. However we may try to 
conceal the reversion of the Hermitage, it is sure 
to ooze out. That boy must work, or he will 
realize old Watts’ words, ‘that the devil finds work 
for idle hands.’” 

“T expect grand news to-morrow, when Harry 
returns,’ said Mrs. Murray; “we have not heard 
much from his letters, he has been so taken up with 
panoramas, zoological gardens, etc. I should have 
liked Jessie to have gone, and I showed my disap- 
pointment; so there must have been some very 
imperative circumstance to have outweighed my 
express wish. You'll see I am right.” 

“T most heartily hope so, my dear,” and then 
the worn-out Doctor resigned himself to slumber. 
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CHAPER IV. 


“WHy, what’s this?” called out Tom at the 
breakfast table next morning, “Dreadful news 
from India. Massacre at Delhi.” The Doctor 
broke in upon his reading by snatching the paper 
from his hand—“just as we expected, my dear,” 
turning to his wife, “such bare-faced exaggeration.” 

“ Bertie was quite right,” responded Mrs. Murray, 
“the newspapers are sure to exaggerate; and just 
now, when parliament is up and nothing going on, 
it is quite a fund for the papers to draw upon ; pass 
the honey, my dear, to Jessie ;” Jessie started, but 
meeting her mother’s smiling and unconcerned look, 
she felt reassured, Dr. Murray, in the meantime, 
had taken possession of the newspaper—Tom 
seemed rather impatient: “What is it all about, 
sir?” enquired he. 
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“You are so absorbed, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Murray to her husband, who held the paper close 
before his face. “Suppose you send me Bertie’s 
-letter (the postscript had been cut out) to pass 
round, it will do better than my telling about it.;” 
and she went on laughingly, “certainly, my dear, 
you do seem determined to keep all the news to 
yourself.” 

The Doctor gave the letter to her. “Tom, read 
this, and you'll all then understand about this 
wonderful news. Susie, my love, are you going to 
eat all that mound of honey I see on your plate?” 
said Mrs. Murray. 

And the mother went on happily, as usual, 
attending to all the duties of ‘the breakfast table, 
chatting away most unconcernedly to her husband’s 
infinite satisfaction. 

“Now, Doctor, put down that paper instantly 
and take your coffee, it will be cold,” said the wife, 
with a peremptory look. 

“You are so imperative, my dear,” said her 
husband, “that you compel submission.” Turning 
to Tom, “ How lucky Bertie put us on our guard, 
what a state of terror we should otherwise have 
been in, had we not had the letter before this 
report. I omitted showing it you last night, 
though Forbes left it with me on purpose to put us 
on our guard. Do you know, mamma,” turning 
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to his wife, “it would be kind if you and Jessie 
went down to the Grange immediately aftenpreak- 
fast, take the letter with you, I am not sure if they 
have seen it there, Alice could do duty for you 
here, could you not, my child ?” 

“Certainly papa, I quit® agree with you, it 
would be kind to the Bruces; and, mamma 
dear, the sooner you go the better, you do not 
often get a holiday,” said Alice, playfully. 

“True,” said the Doctor, “stay the day, my 
dear, I will meet Henrietta at the station, and as 
we return, call for you. Why don’t you go too 
Tom, it will please the Colonel to have you with 
him, and then you can walk back with Jessie, as 
the carriage would not contain all.” r 

“You would say so, papa,”’ put in Alice, “if you 
had any notion of the luggage auntie will bring 
with her, under her special care.” 

The Doctor’s proposition gave satisfaction, and 
he rejoiced to see the only heavy heart was his 
own, having so cleverly managed the whole affair. 

“Do you think there are too many to take Mrs. 
Bruce by storm for the day ?” said panera Mrs. 
Murray. 

“No, my dear, you carry consolation with you, 
don’t hesitate, or retard your going, you do not 
know how they may be affected by this article in 
Ihe Times, Tom’s good strong sense will be in- 
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valuable to all, and the Colonel will like to talk 
over the affair with him, better than with women, I 
am engaged to-day up ta the time of meeting 
-Henrietta, or I should go off at once myself.” 

The breakfast party rapidly dispersed—Tom 
most unkindly calling out to Susie as she entered 
the school-room, “Oh, that learning, learning, 
learning! thou most ill-used young child!” 

Miss Jerningham held up her finger at him ina 
threatening manner, and he hurriedly beat a retreat, 
pretending to be horribly terrified, and joined his 
mother and sister, who had been some time waiting 
for him on the lawn. Alice and Miss Jerningham 
watched the receding figures bent on their kind 
mission. 

“T suspect, Jerny,’ whispered Alice, “that papa 
thinks worse of this affair than mamma, I noticed 
his lip quiver behind the paper.” 

“So did I,” returned Miss Jerningham, “I was 
glad your mamma did not see it, as having no 
arriére pensée she will be more able to administer 
comfort at the Grange if it be needed, and it would 
be just as well, Alice, if you and I kept our own 
counsel, for it may be weeks before a letter arrives 
from Captain Bruce, and it would be cruel to 
disturb the tranquillity of those who fear no evil.” 

_ Alice nodded in affirmation, as she was called 
off to some domestic arrangement with the house- 
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keeper, and little Susie settled herself down to 
business with her kind. instructress. v 

About four o’clock that afternoon, a carriage, 
stuffed in every corner, with apparantly every kind 
of package, stopped at the Grange, the Doctor was 
on the box by the side of the coachman, he did 
not wish to get down, but called out to Colonel 
Bruce and Tom, who stepped out of the drawing- 
room window; “Let my wife be. quick, I have 
managed to pack, so that there is a place for her— 
I cannot get down, my dear Colonel, I should 
never ensconce myself in the same place again, 
this is a regular ark, is it not!” 

Tom was joking Harry, who was seated behind 
with the maid; the Doctor rejoiced within himself 
at the signs of unconsciousness around him. 

Mrs. Murray now came out, conducted by the 
Colonel, and followed by Mrs. Bruce and the young 
ladies. Much kind greeting ensued with Mrs. 
Morley, and badinage with Harry, for being one 
of the inmates of the ark; then the carriage went 
on to the Rectory, where Alice was waiting to 
welcome the party, she rushed to embrace her 
aunt, and then proceeded to superintend the un- 
loading of the cargo. 

“YT have brought all your treasures,” said her 
aunt; “I would not trust them to the packers—I 
did not know you had had such beautiful presents, 
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Alice, you will quite bewilder Susie with the sight 
of thera—Harry was never tired of looking at and 
wondering at them.” 

“Ah! but I, too, have a great many Indian 
things now,” said Harry. “I have a better chess- 
board than yours, though not so large, it is more 
curious.” Whilst the unloading was going on, the 
elders were alone for a few minutes, Mrs. Murray 
immediately began to relate to her husband frightful 
rumours of the Indian mutiny which her sister had 
communicated to her during their short drive, 
“and,” continued Mrs. Murray, “ Henrietta thinks 
most of the rumours are true.’ 

“They are, indeed, Doctor,” said Mrs. Morley, 
now joining them, “they are well authenticated, 
and there is not the exaggeration in the journals 
which you seem to think; I have heard it from 
men whose brothers are in India, and I saw a letter 
from Major Hutchinson, saying, that he could not 
depend upon his own regiment, a fine set of men, 
of whom he was always very proud, but from one 
moment to another he did not know when he 
might be shot by these very men—the officers were 
being picked off everywhere ; he feared the wires 
of the telegraph had been cut, as no telegram had 
reached him for some time, but that all the runners 
brought the alarming news, that the blacks were 
everywhere up in arms, and that the officers were 
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trying to secure the women from the vengeance of 
these wretches.” y 

“Does Harry know this?” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, yes, it was all talked over before him.” 

At this moment the boy was passing the window, 
his father beckoned him in. | 

“ Harry, this is sad news about India,” said his 
father. 

“Oh! is it not, sir; and they say that we shall 
lose India, and that 4 

“Hush,” interrupted the Doctor; “Harry, we 
have a letter from Bertie hinting at this, begging us 
to believe nothing but what he tells us, and not to 
give credit to all the newspaper reports—this letter 
has greatly solaced the Bruces; now it is quite 
likely there may be news later than Bertie’s letter, 
and much that you have’heard may be true.” 

“Qh, it is true, papa, I assure you,” said Harry, 
in an excited state, “I saw the letter from . 

“All this may, as you say, be true,” said his 
father, curtly, “but if we can help to support the 
Bruces, Harry, during this sad affair, by lulling 
their fears till Bertie’s next letter, it will be a 
merciful reprieve for them—they may not hear 
from their son for weeks.. Do you think, Harry,” 
continued his father, looking steadily into his eyes, 
“that you are man enough never to unseal your 
lips upon this subject to anyone, till you return to 
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Eton, to appear as though you knew nothing more 
than what is talked of before you—tell me, are you 
man enough for this ?—mind, I except no one, not 
even Tom, or myself.” 

“Iam, father,” said the boy, looking proudly at 
Dr. Murray; “I will know nothing about it, you 
may depend upon me.” 

Dr. Murray looked earnestly at Harry, and then 
said slowly, with emphasis, “I do depend upon 
you, my son; and thus we shall be spared un- 
necessary pain.” 

The Doctor then consulted with his wife and 
sister, communicating to them the postscript, which 
had been withdrawn from Bertie’s letter, a course 
of action was determined upon, such as had been 
pointed out to Harry, and Mrs. Morley undertook 
to silence her maid for a time, or until the next 
anxiously-looked for, but dreaded, letter should 
arrive. 

At a look from Dr. Murray, the ladies turned 
and saw Tom and Jessie just returned from the 
Grange, when they stopped their conversation, and 
stepped out to meet them. 

“Good people all,” said Mrs. Morley, “I have 
some news to communicate, which I trust will give 
general satisfaction, but I shall wait till we are all 
assembled, at present I want a little repose till 
dinner-time, I have been packing and travelling 
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since dawn and am weary, can you restrain your 
curiosity and permit me to retire ?” % 

“We will endeavour to do so,” said her sister, 
glancing archly at her husband, and then she 
quitted the room with Mrs. Morley. 

“What a capital fellow Bertie is,” said Tom, 
“but for his report, what a different scene there 
would now be at the Grange—the brave old 
Colonel is quite unconcerned, and even the ladies 
have no fear, have they Jessie? of course anxious 
for the next mail, but they have not the folly to 
credit the reports which have been set afloat, 
perhaps by a set of rascals to make money by 
them—fancy only, the rumour of our losing India! 
doubtless it will affect the money market; perhaps, 
sir, the whole thing is got up by the cunning of the 
Stock Exchange people.” 

“Ves” remarked his father, “we have had 
several startling facts of the kind during the last 
half century, even so late as the Crimean war.” 

“Oh, I remember,” said Tom, “I was in London 
then, when those news fellows bellowed out their 
lies of an evening. Go, do dress, dear,” addressing 
Jessie, who was eagerly listening, “your game of 
croquet has given me an appetite; besides, I have 
been incessantly walking up and down with the 
Colonel, he is the exemplification of perpetual 
motion—no wonder, dear man, he is so spare, he 
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walks all the flesh off his bones—I would not be 
bound fo pass the seven days of the week with 
him on any account.” 

“What were people talking about in town?” said 
Alice to Harry, as after dinner they were having a 
game of chess in a corner apart. 

“Do you mean auntie’s Indian people belonging 
to her house?” said Harry. 

“Yes,” replied Alice, eagerly. 

“Oh! all about India of course; I was bored at 
first, but afterwards I became interested,” said 
Harry, in an offhand manner. 

“But what about India?” questioned Alice. 

“Why,” said Harry, confidentially, “the Agra 
bank is paying better-than any other in India; and 
then I am not quite sure whether it is not 7 or 8 
per cent.” 

“ And what else?” said Alice. , 
“Oh! bother, you have upset the board with 
your sleeve.” | 

“Well, Harry, surely people talked about some- 
thing else than bank affairs.” 

“It is quite impossible for me to tell you, Alice, 
all I heard about that last Durbar, and as I do not 
know them, I cannot remember all the chit-chat 
about major this, and major the other—now it is 
my move first—to tell you the truth, I was heartily 
sick of all the talk about India and its people; but 
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I may go there one of these days, and then,” said 
Harry, with a knowing look, “that will alter the 
case.” | | 

“What do you mean by that, Harry ?” said his 
sister. 

“ Ah, that’s a secret just now,” said he, with a 
nod, “so you must wait a bit before you are en- 
lightened.” 

“But I want to know, Harry, if you heard of 
anything wrong in India,” said Alice coming to the 
point. 

“Wrong!” he exclaimed; “the Indian people 
at the firm seemed to consider it all right, for they 
had made lots of money by some contract, as they 
called it, if you know what that means, and auntie 
was delighted at it, so it could not have been 
wrong. 

Alice’s pumping had been unsuccessful, so she 
went on with the game, satisfied that her brother 
had nothing to tell, or he would not have kept it 
to himself. 

At the other end of the room, Mrs. Morley was 
laying before her brother-in-law a proposition 
which she expected would take him by surprise. 
“Whether you will approve I know not,” said she ; 
“it seems to be regretted that my share in our 
firm should not be represented by an active agent, 
I have been consulting the chief partner, Mr. 
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Melville, upon the point, and he agrees that if I 
appoin¥ a representative in the house, he will be 
well received—my object in taking Harry with me, 
‘was to throw him among the set, and watch if he 
took kindly to them, he did so, it was quite 
amusing to see him sitting quietly listening to 
business matters, and he told me, he should not 
mind going into such a firm, that he liked the | 
people, and I saw the people liked him. Now, 
this is my proposition, that Harry shall enter the 
house, and, my dear brother (addressing the 
Doctor) I will undertake to provide for him ; I only 
hope you do not disapprove of my having enlisted 
the boy’s fancy before speaking to you, but had he 
evinced the slightest distaste, I should not have 
thought more of it, as I do not approve of a boy’s 
taste being thwarted in his choice of a career in 
life, and your wish, if I had previously mentioned 
it to you, might have influenced him. It certainly 
is a first-rate prospect for any youth, I could have 
wished my own son no better prospect than to 
enter, under such auspices, a house so known for 
stability and probity. 

As the soldier in his regiment, the sailor in: his 
ship, so the merchant glories.in his house; and 
with equal justice, Mrs. Morley. was proud of the 
honour attached to the firm of which her husband 
had ‘been chief partner—she naturally felt she was 
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paying a great compliment in introducing her 
nephew. © 

“I was not aware you had power, Henrietta, to 
introduce a partner,” said Dr. Murray. 

“Not exactly a partner at first,” said his sister. 
“YT have the power of bequeathing, at my death, 
my share in the firm; my credit in the house is 
sufficient to introduce Harry into the firm, and my 
interest in it, if made over to Harry, must 
eventually procure him a partnership, even, did he 
not attain to it during my life; as long as I live I 
shall retain the share left to me by my good 
husband—at my death, it shall be Harry’s, if you 
will permit him to accept my offer.” 

Harry was called from his game of chess, many 
questions propounded were satisfactorily answered, 
by the boy, he having previously made up his mind 
on the subject ; and the Doctor, and ‘his wife, ex- 
pressed their thanks in terms of lively gratitude— 
they hoped that Harry would be a credit to the 
firm, and shew himself, worthy of his kind aunt’s 
affectionate care. The little dialogue between him 
and Alice had been overheard, and it was thought 
to augur well for the future. 7 

“Harry’s studies ought to undergo some change,” 
said Mrs. Morley, “I should like him to learn 
Hindostanee, my dear husband always lamented 
his deficiency in not having learned this language 
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in his youth.” Harry was evidently very sorry at 
the préspect of leaving Eton, so it was determined 
to make this point a matter of future deliberation. 

“Dear Henrietta, your kindness to Harry is a 
most welcome benefit,” said her sister, “ my hus- 
band and myself have always determined to do the 
best we could for our children, and not murmur if 
we could not do what we should have liked. I 
used to be sorry to hear Harry say he wished to be 
a soldier, as we could not well have afforded it— 
dear Tom is very expensive, I do not mean in his 
habits, but necessarily so; unlike you, I married a 
poor man, and my constant ill health has dipped 
deeply into my husband’s purse, so that Harry, 
being so nobly provided for by you, is a most un- 
expected boon—by the time Hector has to be 
placed out in the world, dear Tom will be off his 
father’s hands, or nearly so, and we shall have 
funds at command, if all goes right—we, of course, 
cannot attempt giving portions to our girls, that is 
quite out of the question, their mother had none— 
may they be so lucky,” she added, with an anxious 
look at Jessie, “to meet a lot, as happy as that 
which fell to their fortunate mother.” 

“You have planned all this very neatly,” said 
Tom, “so secretly, too, never even telling the 
mother! will Harry ever have to go to India?” 

ao Very likely, your uncle had to do so, and it 
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en then he so much regretted not haviow learned 
-Hindostanee—you can conceive the nuisa&ce of 
being ever obliged to make use of an interpreter,” 
said Mrs, Morley, earnestly. 

“TI can, indeéd,” said Tom, “so much loss of 
time, too—pray did you ever hear my uncle say if 
there had been many conversions from idolatry ?” 

“JT do not remember hearing him speak upon the 
subject,” replied his aunt. 

“Strange! it seems quite extraordinary,” said 
Tom, “one would naturally fancy that on seeing a 
black man, the first thought would be, ‘he is black, 
yet he has a soul to be saved, as well as the white 
man’—it would be sad if christians showed them- 
selves so immersed in the desire of gain, so thirsty 
of wealth, as to cast no thought upon the circum- 
stance, that trade is but the pioneer of christianity ; 
it is really shocking to make gain the only desirable 
goal, and be careless of that gain which will bring 
forth fruit in eternity. So earthly and carnal a, 
spirit must impress heathens against us, and enlist 
their antipathy to christianity.” 

“] confess,” said Mrs. Morley, “I have never 
viewed the subject in that light, but I quite acquiesce 
ip your observations.” 

“ And,” said Jessie, “the Indians must in their 
hearts have a contempt for, us—our, inconsistency, 
_ must. be so striking to them, on Sundays repeating, 








‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’ 
and ofi week days making money an idol—it is 
painful to dwell upon—it is exposing our faith to 
be doubted, our religion to be despised.” 

“T should not at all mind having a curacy in 
India,” said Tom. 

“Be satisfied with what has fallen to your lot,” 
said his father, “and moreover be thankful: we had 
no right to expect the curacy which is now awaiting 
you at Wareham.” 

“Oh! but papa,” said Harry, “if he went to 
India, he might convert a Begum, and marry after- 
wards; a Begum is,” turning to Jessie, who was 
contemplating him with wondering eyes, “a Begum 
is a very great black woman, very rich, and many 
of them, I have heard, are very wicked—now, if 
Tom has such an inclination for India, he might 
take a fancy to dark ladies, and, as he is a good 
looking fellow himself, he might, perhaps,’—— 

“You are getting out of your depth, master 
Harry,” said his father; “there are good christian 
men now in India,” continued he, addressing his 
sister. 

“T hear Havelock is a noble christian soldier, so 
earnest, that his influence extends over Asiatics, as 
well as ovet Europeans, perhaps he may have a 
distinguished part to play,” sighed the speaker, 
“though as yet we have heard little of him—let 
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me see,” he went on, “who are the efficient officers 
out there now.” . - 

- “Qutram,” said Tom, “is, they say, a first-rate 
soldier, there’s G. J. Mansfield, whom the Colonel 
thinks highly of—Sir Colin Campbell, Lawrence, 
and, in fact, listening to young Trelawney, who is 
going out in the Civil Service, one would conclude 
that all the officers in India were warriors.” 

“Civil Service,” said Susie, “I am glad they 
teach the Indians good manners, though I think if 
they were taught our religion, manners would come 
naturally.” 

“How,” said Harry, with a broad grin upon his 
face. 

Susie turned to Miss Jerningham an appealing 
look. 

“Don’t you remember in my last Bible lesson I 
learnt, ‘Be ye kindly affectioned one toward another 
with brotherly love; in honour preferring oneanother; 
if it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men; be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’” 7 

Susie repeated these lines so solemnly that 
there was silence for a few minutes after she 
ceased. 

“Come to me, my little daughter,” said her 
mother, and tenderly she kissed her, and caressed 
her long curls, 
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“You are right, Susie, that which is difficult for 
the umtlerstanding of adults, is clear to babes, 
christians must necessarily be civilized, no code of 
manners made by man for society, can equal the 
one you have cited, he who regulates his life by 
that code, must be the most polite of men.” 

The Doctor nodded his head in token of appro- 
bation. 

“My child,” continued the kind mother, taking 
Susie upon her knees, “you may remember, that 
immediately after the death of our Lord, many 
converts were added to the small church he had 
left on earth. Clever as mankind was then—for it 
was when Virgil, the prince of poets, lived, and 
when Rome was at its height of power and learning 
—they could not comprehend the practice of that 
which characterised the followers of Jesus,—viz., 
‘Forgiveness of Sins.’ A famous historian of that 
period, speaking of the growing sect—as he called 
Christians—said, ‘They are peculiar as teaching 
forgiveness of injuries.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Murray, “a heathen could not 
appreciate this; it can only be fully appreciated 
by the Christian made sensible of sin, fully com- 
prehending. that he is hourly transgressing the law 
of his Maker, who is too pure to permit iniquity. 
The sense of this makes the Christian eagerly 
plead for forgiveness for himself, and diligently 
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exercise towards his fellows that mercy which he 
himself desires.” e 

Susie said softly,—“ With whatsoever measure ye 
mete Epte others, it shall be measured unto you 
again.” 

There was a pause for a few minutes, fies Harry 
explained to Susie her mistake,—“ Civil Service,” ’ 
said he “ means all service that is not military or 
naval.” 

Susie opened her eyes at this. “Then, Harry, 
you wil] be a civil man, if you are not a soldier.” 

Harry burst out laughing. “Oh, Susie, it is too 
much,—no ! I shall be a civilian.” 

These civils mystified Susie, so Jessie came to 
her aid, and as she thought, made them clear. 

Susie declared she liked the Military Service 
best, as Bertie was in it; and to shew her new 
knowledge, added, “I’m sure Bertie is a_ civil 
military, isn’t he, Jessie ?” 

This elicited a laugh all round, and Susie had 
now to learn that civil had two meanings ; that it 
was an adjective as well as a noun; and to make 
the matter more complicated, she told her "Papa, 
that he was a civilian. 

“ My dear, that is not a proper term for me. I 
am an ecclesiastic.” 

Susie was again perplexed: with a little drilling 
from half-a-dozen voices at once, the little. girl was 
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brought to a right understanding about ecclesiastic, 
civil, #hd military, and announced that she should 
never forget the distinction. 

“Tt is high time you should forget it to-night,” 
said mamma, as she pointed to the clock on the 
mantel-shelf. 

“ Do you know anything about Wareham, Sir?” 
asked Tom. | 

“No!” replied his father. “I hear from my 
friend Gore, that house rent is very low; all the 
necessaries of life proportionately cheap, which 
is an important element in the comfort of a young 
curate. My topographical knowledge tells me it is 
not many miles from the celebrated Corfe Castle.” 

“Corfe Castle,” interrupted Harry, “isn’t that 
the place where Edward the Martyr was stabbed 
in the back, by his wicked mother.in-law, at the 
moment he was drinking to her health ?” 

“It is,’ said his father. “I cannot tell ‘you 
anything about the Castle, or the locality. I have 
never been in the neighbourhood. You must look 
forward to a visit, to gratify your curiosity.” 

The last days of Tom’s vacation had arrived. 
Many visits had to be made in the neighbourhood. 
The Forbes insisted upon having him for a whole 
day—a long time, Jessie thought, and very incon- 
siderate, as no one else was invited. Poor Mr. 
Forbes had been suffering latterly from an old and 
troublesome complaint. His wife found herself 
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obliged to restrain her accustomed kindness and 
appear inhospitable for a time. One guest Was no 
trouble. The young men were to be out all day 
shooting, so she would see little of them, and they 
would require no attention from her, 

Harry was to return to Eton the same day Tom 
left; the ladies were much occupied previous to 
their departure, all but Mrs. Murray, who took 
possession of Harry, and they were engrossed in 
superintending the works going on at the Hermit- 
age. Harry never tired of it. Susie was far from 
approving his taste. If Susie accompanied him, 
she soon lost sight of him; he hastened to help 
the carpenter, to drag away the rubbish ; to plant 
trees, etc..—always doing something unfit for her 
to take part in, so she ceased going with him, and 
felt rather reproachful towards Mrs. Morley, for 
having originated an attraction so monopolizing. 
It was a blank day when the affectionate little girl 
saw the two brothers driven away from the Rectory. 
Harry had been so long at home, that his absence 
was doubly painful; and the first few days after 
the brothers’ departure, left a gap, which all 
party seemed to feel more than usual. 

“How happy to have auntie and Alice with us; 
we could not well part: with them again, could we 
Jessie?” said her mother. “How did I get on 
before, without three of my children ? oe apgaee she, 
laughing. ie 
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“Not very cheerfully, mamma,” replied Jessie, 
giving fer an arch glance. 

“No, my dear, I do like my bairns about me, 
and other people like them also. I have just had 
a note from Mrs. Bruce, asking me to let you go to 
her fora week. I do not like to refuse, so, Jessie, 
I am again to be minus three of my children as 
before!” 

“But, mamma,” said Jessie, “you can look at 
me out of your window.” 

“ Not quite, my dear; certainly I can look, but 
with a good glass I should not see you. I should 
only imagine you before me.” 

“Then I am to stay the week, mamma ?” 

“Yes, Jessie; but mind, I cannot spare you 
longer,” she replied, smilingly. 

Dr. Murray was very glad for Jessie to go away 
for a few days. There were times when he could 
not prevent himself falling into a reverie before his 
children. He feared the earnest eyes of his darling 
would fathom the secret fear that possessed him. 
The more he reflected, the less comfort he gleaned 
from his meditations. India was so far off; so 
much time must be consumed before succour 
could reach there from England. Such succour he 
was sure would be needed. So cast down was the 
good Rector, that he almost credited the rumour, 
that we should lose our Indian Empire. When 
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alone with his wife, and her sister, he gave vent to 
his feelings, and it was the ladies who foutlid him 
comfort. 

Mrs. Morley was sure that the English force was 
equal to any emergency ; she was equally sure that 
even if the Sepoys turned against us, they would 
have no chance against our troops—they would 
never fight well against their masters. 

Dr. Murray thought otherwise, and conned over 
and over again Bertie’s charming letters, describing 
the natives. He felt sure, men, such as described, 
drilled by us, would be formidable enemies. Their 
numbers alone, if not so efficient, would be. 
terrific. Our hope must rest in dissensions arising 
among them, thought he; but bad as the affair 
seemed to him, it was rendered still worse by the 
contents of a letter from Charlie Warburton, and 
by even later accounts in the papers, of undoubted. 
veracity. Warburton wrote in very low spirits ; he 
was struck down by the illness which had lately 
proved very fatal to Europeans; he was thus dis- 
abled from joining his regiment. He gave a fearful 
account of the number of officers who had been 
murdered by their own men, whom they had trusted 
and loved. He said, one city after another was 
faNing off from us; that there was faith to be 
d in none—not even in the servants. There 
had béen cruel deaths of women and children, too 
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harrowing to describe—at Delhi, Meerut, and other 
places ;in fact, everywhere, when they had had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of the natives. 
' Many officers, in the most courageous manner, had 
gone alone among the ranks, addressing the Sepoys, 
entreating them to be true to their allegiance. In 
almost all such cases, they had been coolly shot by 
their men. Warburton hoped to catch a glimpse 
of Bertie, as Outram was at hand with reinforce- 
ments; but he bitterly bewailed being prostrate at 
such a moment, incapable of helping the living, or 
avenging the dead. His recapitulation of deeds of 
heroism, performed by our countrymen, was most 
gratifying to our national pride—but, alas! after 
this, came the sigh, that these brave ones were no 
more.. 

By the same mail, the Rector had a letter from 
Bertie Bruce, breathing quite a different spirit—he 
was. sanguine. The Rajah of Pattiala, a native 
independent prince, was very friendly ; he aided in 
clearing the roads, so that there might be no inter- 
ruption to the transit of our troops. He confirmed 
Warburton’s account of the horrors which had 
been perpetrated. He reckoned much upon the 
prudence of Sir H. Lawrence, who was at Lucknow, 
where there had been no outbreak. He. (Bertie) 
was now acting as aide-de-camp to Outram, “the 
Bayard of India.” Lord Canning, the Governor- 
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General, had recalled the troops, just sent out to 
China; and so, as there had been no fresh outbreak 
for nearly a week, he hoped the worst had passed, 
and that they might look forward to order. The 
Sikhs had remained faithful; they were good 
soldiers, and he enlarged upon their aid at the 
present crisis. He rejoiced that he was alone in 
India, without any precious women with him; he 
said, the mental sufferings of husbands and 
fathers could only be understood by those similarly 
situated. He begged his mother—for which this 
was ostensibly written, though directed to Dr. 
Murray—not to give credit to all the reports she 
would hear, but to act like a soldier’s mother—to 
pray, and trust in a higher power than earthly aid. 
He mentioned a few instances of people appearing, 
after having been thought dead ; many people had 
been saved by the fidelity of their servants, who 
thus jeopardized their lives in our cause. So he 
concluded, by insisting that she should not easily 
give credence to unpleasant reports. He hoped to 
meet Warburton. As there was no certainty about 
the posts, he feared it would be long ere he could 
send another letter; there was the greatest trouble 
in sending communications to head-quarters ; the 
roads were beset with the enemy, and the spies 
had much difficulty in conveying intelligence. 

_ These conflicting accounts affected the listeners 
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differently. Jessie, her father, and Willie Forbes, 
saw wigh Warburton’s eyes; happily, all the other 
members of the Rectory and the Grange, lent a 
willing ear to Bertie Bruce’s word. Colonel Bruce 
held forth daily, to all grades of hearers, about the 
Sikhs, our own force, and his own experience in 
the dread all black men had for our race. 

About a fortnight after these contradictory 
letters, there was the painful announcement of the 
atrocities committed at Cawnpore, and the sur- 
prising intelligence of the desertion of Nana Sahib, 
on whose friendship we had counted, the relation 
of his cruelty filled all hearts with horror and 
dismay. About the same time, came another 
epistle from Bertie Bruce, the contents of which 
were remembered by the hearers to their dying day ; 
it told, too, of the Cawnpore massacre, and it told of 
the wondrous conduct of General Wheeler, who, 
for so long, kept at bay thousands of his enemies, 
having but a handful of men around him; which gave 
time for Sir H. Lawrence to provision Lucknow, in 
case of danger. Lawrence, finding all immediately 
around him quiet, sallied out from the town, hoping 
to cut off a body of the enemy, and perhaps go to 
the relief of Wheeler, he was betrayed by the 
spies, and forsaken by his troops, who went over to 
the enemy, and at the village of Chinhut, expe- 
rienced a most painful defeat, he had expected to 
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find the enemy a few hundred strong, whereas he 
found before him the Indian army ; the carnage of our 
men was dreadful, few returned to Lucknow, and 
most of those who did, owed their safety to the faith- 
ful Sikhs, who were seen, on more than one occasion, 
leaving their own people in jeopardy, and bringing 
in our wounded on their backs. After this sad 
30th of June, 1857, our small garrison, with women 
and children, had been besieged, in a part of the 
town called the Residency, which had been victual- 
led, but was, alas, little provided with the means of 
defence. Lawrence had sent to implore succour 
from Outram, and now they were on the road to 
relieve him, and avert from Lucknow the fearful 
fate that had befallen the garrison at Cawnpore. 
The sending this letter was unexpected good luck ; 
they were making forced marches of course, all 
frantically anxious not to arrive too late; he again 
earnestly insisted, “not to believe reports tooreadily,” 
and solemnly begged the Doctor to offer up public 
prayers for all the whites in India—entreated him 
to see a good deal of the dear inmates of the 
Grange—those who love me, he added, have great 
need of comfort. 

All England remembers with what dismay the 
announcement was received that Outram, though 
joined by Havelock, found, on reaching Lucknow, 
he had been so weakened on the road, that after 
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penetrating the town, and reaching the Residency, 
all he aad his noble companion in arms could do, was 
to join the besieged, and they were then undergoing 
a rigorous siege from the enemy, encouraged by 
finding the succour so weak—there was no doubt of 
this intelligence, it struck fear and dismay into every 
homestead in the land—what, then, was the afflic- 
tion of those who had relatives shut up in those 
fated walls? For weeks, no intelligence could be 
heard of what was taking place within the Resi- 
dency, and suspense added to the terrors of reality. 

One morning, just as the Rector had thrown 
down Zhe Times with indifference, seeing nothing 
new upon the subject all had at heart, he was 
disturbed by Colonel Bruce rushing hastily into 
the room with a flurried air. 

“What is the matter?” said the Doctor, starting 
from-his chair; “what is it Colonel ?” , 

“A line from Bertie,” answered, with difficulty, 
the agitated father, and he clutched, triumphantly 
in his hand, what appeared an envelope. 

The Colonel’s hand trembled, and it was some 
time before he could carefully unfold the envelope, 
and take out a tiny strip of paper; all closed 
around him as he nervously spread, flat upon the 
table, this precious little document; it had been 
inserted in a quill, and brought through the 
besiegers behind the ear of a native—there 
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were but three lines to his mother, telling her, 
“not to fear, they were all well, and had feod, and 
could hold out till relieved.” 

This was, indeed, a precious document; Mrs. 
Bruce had received it that morning, enclosed in a 
letter from Captain Warburton, who still was, 
unhappily, laid up with illness, and unable to.do 
duty, so he could not accompany the relieving 
columns. 

“T am off to London directly,” said Colonel 
Bruce, “these are not times to keep such a docu- 
ment to one’s self, I shall take it to the Horse 
Guards, and send it to the Queen, but,” his lip 
quivering, and trying to smile, “I shall stay and 
bring it back with me—I don’t intend losing sight 
of it for long, even for her majesty.” 

Eager eyes bent over the precious morsel of 
paper; and after literally compelling the agitated 
father to partake of breakfast, Dr. Murray accom- 
panied him to the station and saw him off. 

A letter from Warburton, shortly after this, 
threw light upon what had transpired at Lucknow._ 
It appeared tliat the troops, under Outram and 
Havelock, had suffered fearfully on their mission 
of relief—they had had fearful sickness in their 
ranks, scanty provisions, and to fight their way ; 
animated, however, with the ardent desire of 
telieving the gallant little garrison, and averting 
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from them the fearful fate of Cawnpore, he re- 
joiced @t being now quite recovered, and able 
to join Sir Colin Campbell’s force hastening 
to relieve the whole party now besieged; they 
were very short of provisions, harassed incessantly 
by the enemy, who now mustered stronger than 
ever around them—Warburton, generally so kind- 
hearted, breathed a: spirit of revenge in his letter 
which was quite startling, coming from one of his 
temperament. He said the men were furious to 
take vengeance for the slaughter of so many inno- 
cent and inoffensive women and babes. 

“Vengeance,” said Susie, “vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord. Oh, papa, how very wicked of 
Charlie Warburton to write so,” turning to her 
father, whose eyes were still ‘on the open page. 

“Truly wisdom issues from the mouth of babes,” 
murmured the Rector to himself, in an under tone ; 
and then, taking his little daughter on his knee, he 
said, with so solemn an air that she was quite awed, 
“My child, you have quoted well, and the same 
good book tells us, not to ‘judge our brother;’ 
therefore, I do not dare condemn the absent one. 
Had he said, we are burning to relieve our friends, 
to redeem our honour, and save the babes and 
women, our hearts would all have responded to his, 
but vengeance is a fearful thing; pray, Susie, let 
us a// pray, that mercy may temper the chastise- 
H 2 
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ment which the traitors deserve, and which our 
people may rightly consider is their due for such 
unheard of barbarities—it was chastisement, not 
vengeance, Warburton should have said, then his 
sentiments would not have shocked us.” 

-“T feel sure Bertie would not have said vengeance, 
papa, and he is as brave as Captain Warburton.” 

“Perhaps not, my darling, but make a little 
excuse for him, he writes under agitation, his 
friend, almost his brother, is besieged in Lucknow 
—he is hastening to rescue this friend ; you know, 
Susie, if aid does not arrive in time, your favourite, 
Bertie, may be slain. Charlie Warburton loves 
him dearly—there is everything to cause heat of 
language ; happily, when people are angry, they do 
not mean all they say. I have heard you, Susie, 
use much stronger language than your heart 
approved—let us give poor Warburton credit for 
doing that, under fearful provocation, .which you 
have done under far less.” 

Susie was silenced; but the Rector’s words had 
affected the whole party, and a seriousness had 
passed over them all, which was only disturbed 
some time after by the voice of Willie Forbes in 
the hall, the Doctor hastily rose and met him at 
the door. 

“Welcome, Willie; why you have been quite a 
truant,” said the Rector. 
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Willie delayed answering, as he was making his 
compliments all round to the ladies, who seemed 
very willing to detain him. 

“T have been in London, sir, ever since I saw 
you last,” said Willie at length, “and I should have 
remained longer there, if Christmas had not com- 
pelled me to turn homeward. I have got among 
an Indian connection, which, at the present time, is 
very useful, as, if there is anything stirring about 
India, one knows it directly. Where is Miss 
Murray?” asked he, looking round. | 

“She has been at the Grange some weeks, I 
must have her home in a few days,” said Mrs. 
Murray, “we expect the young men shortly for 
the Christmas vacation, and I like all my children 
around me then—it may be the last time that duty 
does not call some of them away,’ added she, 
with a sigh; “it may be the last Christmas Tom 
may be here, as he will have a curacy in a few 
months.” 

“It appears, sir,’ said young Forbes, “there is 
great credit due to Sir H. Lawrence, for having so 
well victualled Lucknow, as soon as he saw the 
rebellion coming on.” 

“His death was a great loss,” replied Dr. 
Murray, “a good and wise man; he would have 
restrained our men, in the day of chastisement,” 
looking significantly at Susie. 
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“Do, Mr. Forbes, tell us, if you have heard of any 
interesting incidents during the siege,” saideAlice. 

“They say, that noble fellow, Colonel Case, 
when wounded at the disastrous fight at Chinhut, 
said to his Captain, who was bending over him, 
‘Captain Bassano, your place is at the head of 
your regiment, leave me here to die,’ and die the 
hero did,” said Forbes, with emotion, “and a 
strong fellow, like me, is idle and useless here.” 

“I’m sure, I’m very glad you are here,” said 
Susie, “I don’t like fighting at all, it seems to 
change people so—lI really should not be surprised 
if Bertie were changed too, what do you think, 
Alice ?” 

“T think, dear,” said Alice, “if we could see the 
poor ladies, we should see much change there— 
see timid girls dressing wounds, and careless of 
bullets, in helping their defenders—you and I 
would act so, dear.” 

“Yes, Iam sure we should,” said Susie, “ though 
I hate the very sight of a gun, yet, if I saw a 
black man point one at Bertie, I would vive it a 
poke another way, and without being afraid too.” 

Susie’s fancied bravery elicited a laugh such as 
had not been heard for some time. 

“Can you tell us no more, Mr. Forbes?” said 
Alice. 

“ Really,” said Willie, in a whisper, “I begin to 
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regret I have a patronymic, it is so unpleasant to 
hear it eo often repeated.” 

“Well, Willie, go on,” said Susie, coaxingly. 

“T heard,” said Willie, hoarsely, “that a young 
and beautiful girl defended her father for some 
time against a crowd of assailants, Miss Wheeler,” 
whispered he; then, suddenly, “but we cannot go 
on talking of this business. I come to say, my 
mother deputes me to ask you all, Mrs. Murray, 
please, to spend the day with her to-morrow, from 
eleven o'clock downwards; we have something to 
show you, and upon which we wish to consult you ; 
and I have promised there shall not be any refer- 
ence to India, as it agitates my father too much, 
he is so feeble just now, since his last attack. We 
hope tne good people at the Grange will come too, 
it is my dear father’s birthday, we cannot, as you 
know, invite to a late dinner, but to see his friends 
around him, will cheer his heart, and mamma feels 
sure you will not object to an early dinner.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not, my dear fellow,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Tt is so long since you have all visited us, that 
my mother has set her heart upon this birthday 
being kept, and she wishes, dear Mrs. Murray, 
to include Miss Jerningham and Susie, it would 
not be a happy day for my father without them ; 
and Mrs. Morley,” continued he, addressing that 
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lady, with a smile, “you understand, of course, 
that you are included in a// the family.” 

There was a slight consultation among the 
elders of the family, and then Mrs. Murray said, 
“ Dear Mrs. Forbes ever comes forward at a happy 
moment, and we shall all be delighted to accept 
her invitation; we will be with her at eleven 
o’clock, as she desires, and shall be happy to fall in 
with any hours which may best suit your father’s 
comfort, only do not let us trespass upon his 
strength, you have only to give a hint when you 
see he is tired with us.” 

After some agreeable conversation, Willie Forbes 
left, to take his message to the Grange. 

“Dear, kind Mrs. Forbes,” said Mrs. Murray, as 
she was leaving the room, “how good of her to be 
troubled with so large a party as ours, and her hus- 
band so great an invalid; we must all try to reward 
her by being cheerful, and amusing the invalid.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said shrewd little Susie, “that 
Willie is at the bottom of it; he thinks we shall 
have a day the less to think about Bertie, if we 
have amusement. I don’t forget the sillabub we 
had the very night before our soldier went away ! 
—but,” she continued, laughing, “no sillabub in 
November, I suppose—it is too late for that, eh! 
Alice !” lies | 

Alice thought it wag. 
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“Do you know, Alice, I like Willie, next to 
Bertie® said Susie, confidentially. “I have liked 
him immensely ever since he has left off teasing 
me, and has treated me with respect.” 

Miss Jerningham and Alice laughed aloud. 

“Tn truth, Mr. Forbes ought to be immensely 
obliged to you—you see, I use your own words 
Susie,—for the good will you express; but, to be 
frank, he has never been lavish of the respect you 
mention before me,” said Alice. 

“T do believe you are jealous,’ Alice, said Susie. 
“JT know you don’t like him, poor fellow! or you 
would not Mr. Forbes him as you do every minute. 
I can tell you, some young ladies admire him. I 
heard Miss Cotton say to her sister, ‘how hand- 
some Mr. Forbes is, and how well-mannered he is ;’ 
and that is just what I think,” said Susie; “he is 
really much handsomer than Bertie, although you 
don’t like him, Miss Alice, and treat him with your 
stately London manners. I don’t think he will 
care about it, or take any notice of it.” 

Alice bit her lip and got red. 

“You spiteful little Susie,” she said, “what has 
called forth this tirade ?” 

“T shall ask mamma to let me wear my blue 
frock, to-morrow,” said Susie, not a hal 
sister's remark. | 

It was evident the child was quite giddy with 
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the prospect of a little pleasure; certainly, for 
months she had seen none but sad faces and 
thoughtful looks, either at home or at the Grange. 
Miss Jerningham and Alice exchanged looks ; 
they understood the child’s feelings, and the former 
said kindly—‘“I quite agree with you, Susie, the 
blue frock will be the proper dress for to-morrow, 
for it will look gay ; and, you know, we are all to 
be cheerful, so that poor Mr. Forbes may pass a 
happy birthday, and | 
“You should say, Mr. Forbes, Senr.,” said Susie, 
interrupting her, with an arch look at Alice, “or 
we never shall distinguish between them. I 
wonder if Willie will ever bring home from London, 
where he goes so often, a Mrs. Forbes, Junr.? 
Oh!” she added, jumping about the room, “a 
young lady at the Hall would make it so pleasant ; 
it is such a nice place for hide-and-seek! and 
Willie does love a bit of fun,—only the old people 
of course have no fun in them—and he is afraid to 
disturb them; but with a merry young wife, 
wouldn’t it be nice? And really he is old enough,” 
said she, putting on a serious look. “ He—yes, he 
is Bertie’s age, nearly ; why, he is twenty-four years 
old—quite a man—dear old Willie—should we not 
have fun, if he were married?” and Susie went 
jumping out of the room, to propound: to her 
mamma the interesting question of the blue frock. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“T WONDER what it is the Forbes have to shew 
us,” said Susie, as she entered the schoolroom the 
next morning—“ nothing very pretty, I should think, 
at this season; it can be nothing out of doors in 
November, that’s certain. What do you think, 
Miss Jerningham ?” 

“Tf I were to put on my considering cap for 
twenty-four hours,” said that lady, “I might never 
guess the truth, so I shall patiently wait till we go 
to the Hall.” 

“That is true,” returned Susie; “still it is pleasant 
to picture to one’s self what may happen. What 
are you doing there, Ted?” impetuously throwing 
up the window—“you naughty Ted, walking on 
my bed. What is that? what have you got-in 
your hand ?” 
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“Oh, Miss Susie,” said Ted, in a disappointed 
tone, “I did not know you were down yet ;eit was 
to have been a surprise.” 

“Oh! Iam greatly surprised, Ted,” said Susie, 
jumping out of the window, “only tell me what 
you have got in your hand ?” 

“Only a piece of leather, Miss.” 

“Why, it looks like a tether,” said Susie. 

“Perhaps it be one Miss,” said Ted, chuckling. 

“ Susie, Susie! don’t you hear the prayer bell,” 
called Miss Jerningham. 

Susie essayed to linger, but ultimately obeyed 
the summons. As soon as she had despatched her 
morning meal, she hastened back, flung up the 
window, and to her great surprise, she saw a most 
beautiful Angola goat, tethered by the piece of 
leather she had seen in Ted’s hand; with a paper, 
attached by a ribbon, round its neck, with the 
words,—“ Willie Forbes to his friend Susie,” written 
upon it. 

“Now, did not I say he was a dear fellow, and 
that I was very fond of him?” said Susie, turning 
to Alice, who had just entered the schoolroom. 

“Who's a dear fellow ?” said Alice. 

“You never take anything, Alice dear; you are 
so matter-of-fact.” : 

“ Matter-of-fact, my dear Susie, I don’t know 
what you mean,” said Alice, advancing towards the 
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window, where her sister stood entranced. “Oh, 
what ® that beautiful creature?” she exclaimed, 
in admiration. 

“Ah!” returned Susie, “I was not very wrong 
when I said he was a dear fellow to give it me— 
read ;” and she placed the paper before her sister's 
eyes—‘ Willie Forbes to his friend Susie;’ “and he 
is right, I am his friend; but only think of his 
guessing it,” said Susie, “for I never told him I 
cared particularly for him.” 

“T wonder where he got it,’ said Alice. “I saw 
one just like it in the Zoological Gardens, and 
thought it a most lovely creature, certainly; Willie 
—Mr. Forbes, I mean, is very good to give it to 
you.” 

“Oh! Iam glad, Alice, dear, that you see it ;” 
and she whispered, confidentially, “I dare say, if 
you were not so very staid with him; if you 
were more playful, as you used to be, before 
going to London, I dare say he would give you 
something, too, for he is generous, and can afford 
it; however, you shall stroke the goat, and play 
with him, whenever you like. I wish it was yours, 
Alice, as you admire it so much; but, you know, 
I could not give it away, could I, as it is a present?” 

“Oh, no, Susie, you must never give away a 
present ; it will be as much pleasure to me seéing 
it tethered before the window, as though it were 
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my very | own,” said Alice, smiling kindly 0 on her 
- sister. ® 
“Will it,” said Susie, pondering; “I am glad, 
however, it is my own.” 

Miss Jerningham now suggested that it would be 
well if Susie wrote a note of thanks before she met 
Mr. Willie Forbes. 

“Ah!” said Susie, with a sigh, “I learnt a piece 
of poetry, about there being no rose without a 
thorn, and I suppose there is no pleasure without a 
drawback. I do like presents, and I do dislike 
writing to thank for them—I am not sure that it 
does not take all the pleasure away—I am quite 
sure,” continued Susie, energetically, “it takes 
away half,” looking with a determined air at Alice’s 
reproachful face. 

“How am I to begin?” whispered Susie, after 
having placed a desk before her, and taken a pen 
in her hand. 

“What would you say if you met Mr. Forbes?” 
said Miss Jerningham. 

“Oh! I should say, you dear, kind Willie, how 
good you-are to send me such a beautiful goat; but 
that won't do in a letter, that’s the worst of it,” 
reasoned Susie, “speaking and writing are so 
different ; and as I have so little practice, I am not 
likely to learn how to write thanking letters—no 
one ever gives me anything—I never had a letter 
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of thanks to write before, except for the doll that 
was giyen me on the day I was seven years old, 
and then, Miss Jerningham, you pencilled the lines 
for me, would you mind doing so now?” 

“T should mind very much, my dear, you have 
only to use your good sense, and you will express 
your thanks without any difficulty.” 

Susie looked at the goat, then at Miss Jerning- 
ham, then at the clock, which she saw was on the 
stroke of ten—then, after pondering a few moments, 
and seeing she had no time to lose, she applied herself 
steadily to her task, and in a shorter time than 
Miss Jerningham had expected, she placed before 
her, for inspection, a neatly written note of thanks; 
Miss Jerningham looked over the epistle, and pro- 
nounced it very creditable; when it was folded, 
Susie run out of the room, to despatch it before her 
to the Hall, declaring at the same time, “She 
hoped she should have no more presents for some 
time to come, at any rate,’ said she, correcting 
herself, “not till Christmas, if they require written 
thanks; she greatly preferred verbal thanks, as they 
could, be accompanied by action, and so poeniee 
more grateful.” 

Mrs. Murray now looked in, to beg the young 
ladies would be in time to start at a quarter to 
eleven o'clock. | 

“Oh! mamma dear,” said Susie, “this day has 
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a@@wied very pleasantly,” and she shewed her 

| thother the goat, praised its beauty, but cquid not 

| help finishing up with a lament, that it should have 

required a written note of thanks. 

“Qh! fie, Susie,” said her mother, laughing, “I 
have a good mind to tell Willie.” 

“Oh no! mammy dear, I cannot agree to that,” 
said Susie, coaxing, “you know it would look so 
ungrateful !” 

“Look! Susie, it was ungrateful, surely you don’t 
wish to look better than you are,” replied her 
mother. 

“Ah! mamma, you are very teasing,” said Susie, 
“you know what I mean, though,” added she, 
“perhaps I do deserve to be laughed at, for I 
cannot manage to write a letter comfortably.” Her 
mother smiled, and stroked down her hair, as she 
flitted out of the room to put on the bluc dress. 

Happily, Mr. Forbes had had a good night, and 
was thereby enabled to receive his guests with 
more cheerfulness than could have been expected ; 
the understanding, that all comers were to cast off 

care that day, out of compliment to their afflicted 
host, seemed fully brought into effect, by the con- 
duct of the company. Susie was the life of the 
party, she was silent when the elders were con- 
versing, and playful when she had an opportunity, 
which certainly, poor child, was not as often, as if 
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she had had a companion of her own age—she 
consoleg herself, however, by being useful to Mrs. 
Forbes, who was very fond of children generally, 
and particularly kind alwaysto Susie. Some edify- 
ing conversation was going on among the elders 
of the party, for some time little Susie benefited 
by it, at length her thoughts, in spite of herself, 
travelled in another direction, she thought of Mr. 
Willie Forbes’ words—there was something to shew 
his friends—she wondered if this something could 
be anything in which a little girl would take 
interest, she was interrupted in her speculations, 
and somewhat disappointed, when their host said, 

“Now, gentlemen, I want your opinion—TI want 
to consult you, upon a point which may materially 
affect our property, as to comfort and appearance ; 
it is well to hear the views of others, and weigh 
them with our own, before acting.” 

“Ah!” interrupted the Rector, “‘in the multitude 
of counsellors, there is wisdom, says the good 
book.” 

“ This is so fine a day,” resumed Mr. Forbes, “and 
I am feeling so particularly well these last few days, 
that I can take a little liberty with myself, and 
will get into my chair, and we will proceed to 
reconnoitre—give me the plans, Willie.” 

His son obeyed, and unrolled somie parchment 
on the table. 


 eye—nor to the feet, in damp weather,” continued 
he with a chuckle, “my wife exclaims against the 
roughness of the road; I have allowed it to remain 
in its present state, intending, year after year, to 
alter the approach, and to build a handsome lodge. 
Willie has been very busy in London, collecting 
plans of Gothic and Grecian elevations, and now, 
having a good selection, we have waited to have a 
committee of taste upon the point, before setting 
to work, and this is the opportunity we have 
planned.” 

There were many remarks upon Gothic and 
Grecian Architecture, many upon pillars, oriel 
windows, &c., all exceedingly uninteresting to 
Susie, who stood gazing out at the beautiful land- 
scape. The November sun was faintly gilding the 

scene, and she feared it would disappear before the 
gentlemen went out to reconnoitre about the new 
approach; as she cast a glance now and then at 
the speakers, and listened to their observations, she 
remarked that Willie Forbes seemed to appeal 
-much oftener to Alice, for her opinion, about Gothic 
and Grecian, than to the other ladies. Ah! thought 
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Susie, that going to London has: done wonders for 
Alice, sle looks like a duchess, smiling, and gently 
bending her head, to Willie’s animated remarks, so 
dignified! as though she were condescending to 
him. Susie was questioning herself, whether she 
liked this very polite mode of Alice’s, when she 
heard Mrs. Forbes say to her husband— 

“My dear, I am sorry to hasten you, but the sun 
will not last more than another hour, your chair is 
at the door, and if you have to make the round of 
the grounds, it will take you some time.” 

This observation caused a general movement— 
the ladies went to dress, and the gentlemen followed 
their host into the hall, where he got into his chair. 

The grounds were very beautiful and very ex- 
tensive, the whole party seemed to enjoy the tour 
of observation, it was difficult to decide upon the 
approach ; as that was a most important point, the 
knot of observers stood first on one spot, and then 
upon another, in deep discussion. Mr. Forbes was 
forcibly describing the eligibility of one particular 
spot, and all were silently weighing his reasons, 
when they were disturbed, almost scattered, by the 
Angola goat rushing past, or rather through them, 
Susie was thrown down, but quickly recovered her 
feet, and impetuously rushed after her new pet— 
all eyes turned towards the fleet animal, pursued 
by its young mistress—then a noise, like the blow- 

I 2 
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ing of a huge pair of bellows, caused everybody to 
turn round, when lo! they beheld Ted, puifing and 
blowing, in chase after the goat; there was a general 
shout of laughter, as he neared an out-house, into 
which the goat had fled. 
“Well, Miss Susie, I must say, that hanimal be 
a good runner, I don’t b’lieve even Rover would 
have caught him,” said Ted, sitting himself down on 
a log of wood, outside the out-house, panting be- 
tween each word, and wiping the perspiration off 
his face. “It be wonderful how knowing hanimals 
be, Miss Susie,”—with a very serious face—“ now, 
that creature had the sense to know his way here, 
though he only went that way once, this morning, 
when I took him to you. I shouldn’t ’’a been here 
these ten minutes, but I crossed the field, and he 
didn’t know the short cut.” : 
“What did make him run away ?” said Susie. 
“Did you leave him anything to eat, Miss?” 
questioned Ted, gravely. : 
Susie grew very red, and reluctantly sania 
6“ No. ” ; 
“So I thought, Miss Susie, when he came bound- 
ing over me, as I was in the potatoe field—lor! 
Miss, hanimals be very ’cute; they gin’rally know 
where to get food, and will be as ready to turn 
their noses to it, as you be, Miss, to get to the 
house when you hear the dinner bell ring ; how did 
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you think, Miss, he was to get through the day 
without, food, if you intended stopping here all 
day long?” asked Ted, with a most provoking, 
questioning look. . 

Susie was obliged to acknowledge she had not 
thought of the food, in the hurry of leaving home. 

“So it seems, Miss ; but you see how the cunning 
fellow knew where to help himself,’ he said, 
knowingly, as he watched the goat eating and 
chumping away—“he know’d, by experience, that 
the young squoire never lets an animal want food.” 

This was too much for Susie, whose conscience 
sorely reproached her for being so forgetful of her 
new pet, and she burst out crying. At this moment, 
young Forbes and the three young ladies entered 
the out-house; the former said, kindly, “Don’t cry, 
Susie ; it was very natural that you should forget 
the goat, as you were coming out so early ; you did 
not forget ’—nodding kindly to her—‘“to write me 
a very pretty little note of thanks.” 

“You are quite right, squoire,’ put in Ted; 
“young ladies know nothing about preparing food, 
don’t think about it; all they know about it, is 
hearing the dinner bell ring; they goes home, and 
finds it all ready to their mouths; now, my 
mistress, who has to cook the food, cou’n’t forget 
such a thing; but, indeed,” added he, suddenly, 
“all ladies don’t forget, for I remember, Sir, those 
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rabbits you give Miss: Alice—lor ! how she used to 
look after them, and after me, too, if I dida’t keep 
the hutches clean.” 

Willie glanced at Alice, and saw she was quite 
flushed. 

“ All ladies are not like Miss Alice,” said Willie, 
hurriedly ; “when Miss Susie is older, she e 

“Quite agree with you, squoire—quite agree 
with you, Sir; cannot do better than follow in 
Miss Alice’s footsteps. I be like yourself, Sir, 
rather partial in that quarter;” and Ted gave a 
knowing look. | 

Ted’s observation caused a flutter among the 
ladies ; Alice quickly left the shed, and Jessie, 
with her friend Minnie, followed mec tely) to 





hide the smiles they could not repress. 

“Come, that’s enough,” said Willie, quickly ; 
“take back the goat to the Rectory, and tell Miss 
Susie what to feed it upon, it was a great omission 
on my part not having done so before, and then 
this would not have happened—never mind, Susie, 
dry your tears,” added he, kindly, as he rushed 
after the young ladies. | - 

“ He is a koind friend, beant he, Miss,” said Ted : 
Susie assented, and in her heart, thought she liked 
him almost as well as her old friend Bertie. “Now, 
Miss Susie, I will do, as young squoire desired, I 
will shew you what this little hanimal likes, and if 
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you think of your own ma, and follow her example, 
in pervigling food for it, as she does for you, you'll 
never again get into trouble about hanimals:” and 
thereupon he instructed her fully in all the ways 
requisite to make the goat tame, and follow her 
about; when he took his departure, leading the pet 
by a tether. 

Susie watched him as he retreated, the goat was 
skipping about by his side, and butting at him 
whenever he attempted to restrain it. She thought 
how very pleasant it would be, if she could teach 
it to follow her quietly, and know her voice; then 
she realized Ted’s words about her mother’s care 
of her children, and inwardly resolved she would 
never again let an animal want food—an animal 
that could not ask, dependant upon those who 
could express their wants at will. The more Susie 
reflected upon the subject, the more she was 
ashamed ; she might have desired a servant to look 
after her new pet, if she had not wished to be 
delayed. She tried to make the same excuse for 
herself, as Willie Forbes had made for her—first, 
the letter of thanks, and then the pleasure of the 
day. Susie was a tender-hearted, clear-sighted 
little girl, and her reflections did not lessen her 
remorse ; she was rather shy of meeting the looks 
of Mrs. Morley and Miss Jerningham, who now 
approached. 
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*“™My dear child, I know how vexed you must be 
with yourself,” said her kind aunt; “it is a ¢espon- 
sibility to have the care of animals, especially an 
animal any way restrained in its movements, as it 
is incapable of seeking that food which a kind, 
heavenly father has provided for all his creatures ; 
happily, in this instance, the goat was able to break 
his téther, so you are spared the pain of knowing 
it had been cold and hungered, whilst you had 
been feasting and enjoying yourself.” 

Susie’s tears fell fast; Miss Jerningham wiped 
them off tenderly, and kissing her, said—“T do not 
think I was blameless. I very much regret not 
having reminded Susie about the food; we will 
both be more provident for the future;” she kindly 
took the little girl by the hand and they re- 
traced their steps to the group, now assembled on 
the lawn. a 

Susie hung down her head as she approached 
the party, but they all were so deep in conversation, 
that she was unheeded, and so she recovered herself 
very soon. During Susie’s absence, the chief point 
in discussion—the position of the approach to the 
house-~had been determined upon. Colonel Bruce 
and Dr. Mutray had taken much trouble in making 
themselves acquainted with the gras and cons of 
the case; and now the style of the lodge was 
rather a point for the ladies to decide. 
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Mrs. Bruce and her daughter shewed a predi- 
lection,for Grecian architecture, whereas, the ladies 
at the Rectory seemed to prefer Gothic. Mr. 
Forbes, Senr., seemed quite indifferent upon the 
point; it was so completely a circumstance of taste, 
that he left it to his son ; and he evidently was in- 
fluenced by the ladies, and Gothic was eventually 
decided upon. Susie would have liked to have 
known what Gothic meant, but did not feel in 
Spirits to make any observation. Mrs. Forbes saw 
her frame of mind, and kindly beckoned her. “I 
have something to shew you, that will interest you 
more than the building—come with me;” then, 
turning to her husband,—“I think, my dear, now 
this affair is settled, you had better come into the 
house, it is getting too chilly for you to be out 
longer.” 

The gentlemen took the hint, and all turned 
homeward; medntime, the kind hostess, having 
Susie by the hand, had wended her way to the 
library, where, on opening a large oaken armoire, 
she took out a parcel, which she desired Susie to 
help her in unfolding, it was a most exquisite lace 
counterpane, lined with pink satin; Mrs. F. told 
her this was what she had to show her friends— 
“go, Susie, I hear them in the hall, ae of them 
to come in here.” 

Susie obeyed, and as the ladies entered the room, | 
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there was a general exclamation—“Oh, how 
beautiful !” = 

“I am glad you admire it,” said Mrs. Forbes, 
“as it has occupied my attention the last five 
years; you know we have a pretty little place in 
Buckinghamshire, where there is so much pillow lace 
done; owing to my husband being so great an 
invalid, we have not been able to go there for 
some years, formerly we always passed two months 
of the year there; it has been my great pleasure 
to have my school there well kept up, and as far 
as so prolonged an absence would admit, to aid my 
poor friends there, it occurred to me, that if I set 
going some large piece of lace work, it would 
employ a good many girls, and if I set something 
on foot for ourselves, it would interest them still 
more—my day for lace veils and dresses is past,” 
with a smile, “so I thought of this.’ She paused, 
and looking round, said, “as Willie pays a yearly 
visit representing us, you will not be surprised at 
his being a favourite,” the company looked assent, 
“so I collected, with much trouble, some beautiful 
patterns of foreign lace, and gave out that. these 
patterns were to be copied, as exactly as possible, 
and that there was to be no haste in the execution ; 
when there was enough done, it was to be made 
into a counterpane, to be reserved as a wedding 
present for my son’s future bride, and was never to 
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be used till his marriage—the girls have succeeded 
wondesfully.” As Mrs. Forbes paused, the ladies 
bent over the fragile tracery; “It shews what 
encouragement will do,” resumed Mrs. Forbes, as 
she pointed out for inspection the foreign patterns, 
which the ladies compared with the Buckingham- 
shire copies—Mrs. Morley seemed particularly 
interested, she had been much in the world, and 
having been accustomed to dress well, was capable 
of appreciating the beauty of the lace more than 
the other ladies; the words Point, Brussels, 
Mechlin, etc., were whispered to Alice, as her aunt 
pointed out to her the various excellencies of the 
performance. 

“What I most appreciate,” said Colonel Bruce, 
“is the size; my dear Willie, you must bespeak 
a very large bed for it, one, as big as the renowned 
bed of Ware.” 

“TI fear it will soon tear, said Susie; I know I 
soon tore the lace off my white frock, and I only 
gave it a little pull either—but I do like the pink 
satin it is lined with.” 

“My opinion,” said the Rector, “is, that it will 
be a very cool coverlid—I certainly never did 
sleep under lace and satin, it seems of a very cool 
texture,” feeling it. 

“Take care, my dear,’ said his wife, “don’t 
move your hand, your nail has caught in the lace.” 
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When it was extricated, the Rector made every- 
body laugh, by exclaiming, “My dear, I’m very 
glad you never made me lie under such a cobweb, 
I should never have slept for fear of doing 
mischief.” 

Mrs. Forbes asked Alice to help her to replace 
the precious treasure, which all the ladies agreed 
did honour to Buckinghamshire ; and they compli- 
mented their hostess on the success of her plan to 
improve the manufacture of lace in our own 
country, and in doing thus, not only benefiting, 
but pleasing, the people she was unable to see 
after personally. 

“There are great improvements, however, going 
on there, Willie represents his father well,” said 
the proud mother, gazing fondly on her son. 
“When he marries, I hope he will live in Bucking- 
hamshire, at least until our demise. I passed my 
honeymoon there, and have always loved the place, 
and all the people around—it was not a very 
happy moment in my life when we left the dear 
little place to inhabit this large house, and my 
regrets would have been unceasing, had we not 
had the great happiness of finding such kind 
neighbours and friends in you, my dear and valued 
guests,” said she, looking gratefully around her on 
all the assembled party; the dinner bell at this 
moment announced the time for separation, and as 
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Mrs. Murray and her sister ascended the stairs, to 
prepasve for dinner, she whispered, “poor Mrs. 
Bruce, the eulogiums on Willie from his loving 
mother, must have awakened sad feelings in her 
breast, though she had the courage to conceal it, 
my heart ached for her, I did not dare to look 
towards her.” 

“Nor I either,” returned Mrs. Morley, “I felt 
she suffered, and would have been sorry she 
should have seen I did. Willie is really a fine 
fellow, is he not, sister?” 

“He is,” replied Mrs. Murray, with warmth; 
“T have known him from a boy, and never knew 
him otherwise.” 

The sisters then separated to their different 
apartments. Alice, ever regardful of her aunt, 
looked in to see if she could be useful—“ No, my 
own darling,” said the kind aunt, looking into her 
eyes, “is not this a pleasant visit for you, Alice?” 

Alice assented with down-cast eyes, and the 
matron smiled lovingly. As the evening drew on, 
Mr. Forbes appeared unusually kind, indeed, almost 
tender towards his friends, and gave expression to 
his feelings. “I never thought to have again the 
pleasure of seeing you all around me, it seems a 
matter of thankfulness that I do so; a few months 
ago, and my doctors thought I should not live to 
see the approaching Christmas, and now I am 
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almost on my legs again. I feel so impressed 
with the mercy, that if agreeable to youeall, I 
would ask our Rector here, to say a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and let me hear you all join in it; it 
is long, very long years since, I have heard his 
voice in the pulpit—the house of God I shall no 
more visit,” added he in a low voice; Willie, who 
was close to his father, clasped his hand in his 
with a loving grasp, the old man looked fondly 
into his face—Dr. Murray, so requested by his 
host, readily complied, and all present joined 
heartily in the prayer offered up by the Rector for 
his old friend, all feeling sensible that it would be 
the last time they should all meet together for the 
same purpose, knowing that the medical men did 
not think it likely Mr. Forbes would live through 
the winter—he must have had great strength of 
constitution, they said, to have rallied as he had 
done from his last attack. Very reluctant was he 
to allow his friends to leave early, but a warning 
look from his wife told him it was prudent to do 
so: “ Well was well,” as old Joseph observed when . 
he came to help carry his master up to bed, “and 
a drop too much makes the glass run over.” 

“Don’t you think the Forbes are dear people ?” 
said Susie to Alice, as they drove home. 

“T do,” replied Alice. 

“And do you know, Alice,” whispered her little 
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sister, “it’s not that I am changeable or inconstant, 
but I really think,” dropping her voice lower, “TI 
like him as well as Bertie; I hope you don’t think 
Iam wrong—do you?” continued she, as her sister 
did not answer. 

“No, dear, I think you are quite right, and have 
ample cause,” at length replied Alice, but added, 
“perhaps all do not think so; Bertie was always so 
composed and steady; but I never can think a 
merry heart prevents a man from having a tender 
and a brave one.” 

“So I think,” said Susie, “and I never will forget 
Willie’s kindness about the goat; he seemed to 
wish me to think I had not done wrong, and though 
I know I was wrong, yet I like him for it.” Glow- 
ing with emotion, Alice stooped down and kissed 
her warmly, and somehow, from this hour, the 
sisters seemed to love each other better; and 
Susie never again was heard to regret Alice’s 
dignity. 

“What a pity it is, mamma,” said Susie, as she 
bade her mother good-night, “that Mr. Forbes is 
so ill; nobody in our neighbourhood gives us such 
pleasure when we are invited!” 

“T hope, my dear, it is not because of the plea- 
sure he gives you alone, that you regret his illness,” 
said her mother, smiling. 

“Oh! no, of course not, mamma, you know 
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what I mean,” said Susie, putting her arms around 
her mother’s neck, and giving her what she called 
a good hug. 

“Tt is fortunate I interpret kindly, Susie,” said 
her mother, “for your observation was rather 
doubtful.” | 

They both laughed. “Oh! no, mamma, but is 
it not odd that quiet people like Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, 
should have the power of making us all, old and 
young, I don’t mean you are old, mamma—but all 
ages, I mean, happy.” 

“You are not very clear in expressing yourself, 
Susie; but I suppose you have passed a happy 
day, and desire to say all that is kind of every- 
body.” | 

“TI do, mamma; I have not had so very happy a 
day since the last time we went altogether, and had 
a sillabub—so I do mean kindly to all—Ted in- 
cluded ; though, mamma, he did read mea lecture, 
I deserved it, I know. Oh! but mamma dear, I 
wish you had heard how dear Willie came to my 
aid—took the blame upon himself; he’s a dear boy . 
Willie, is he not, mamma ?” 

“Mamma must run away, papa is calling, and 
my darling Susie must go to sleep, and talk to- 
morrow ; and kissing her tenderly, and blessing 
her, the watchful mother withdrew; and Susie 
snuggled herself down in her bed, not, however, to 
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sleep, for her thoughts rambled to the goat, and 
then ta the counterpane, and then to poor Mr. 
Forbes, whom she might never see again; and it 
was not till nurse tucked her up, telling her she 
would awaken her little brother by being so rest- 
less, that at length she resigned herself to sleep— 
but a troubled one—for she started up, and called 
for Willie to help her to catch the goat; she was 
evidently dreaming over the occurrences of the 
day. Nurse was afraid she was feverish, and was 
thinking of calling her mistress, or giving her a 
powder, when, happily, the child ceased to be 
restless, and a calm slumber fell upon her, to 
nurse’s great relief. Susie had a tender conscience; 
the event—the great event of the day—had made 
an impression upon her, never to be effaced. How- 
ever kind her friends had been, Susie knew she had 
done wrong—had been neglectful of trust ; a dumb 
animal had been given her; she was responsible 
for its welfare, and her sense of right and wrong 
was too keen to be warped by excuses, so that, 
when the distraction of the day had ceased, all her 
misconduct floated through her brain, till balmy 
sleep lulled all thoughts to repose, and with its 
refreshing power, invigorated mind and body. 

As usual, at Christmas, at the return of the boys 
to their home, the Rectory wore a very cheerful 
air.. Tom had now finished his collegiate studies ; 
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and though, on account of age, he could not yet do 
full duty, yet his curacy was waiting him. Dr. Gore 
had written to urge him to hasten his departure 
from home. The curate who, pro tem., had been 
doing duty until he was ready to accept the post, 
had just accepted a good cure, which had been 
offered him; and Dr. Gore hardly knew how to 
get through the heavy Christmas duty without 
Tom's aid; he wrote to say he could only let him 
off for Christmas day, and that he must go to him 
the next day; the Doctor also said Tom must 
make his house, his home at first, till he had time 
to look around him, as it was better to judge of 
the locality before settling himself in a domicile of 
his own; besides that, being thrown together in 
the same house, they would be the better able to 
make each other’s acquaintance, and thereby work 
better together in their parish duties. The letter 
announcing this arrived a few days before Christmas 
day, and rather damped the spirits of some of the 
party. Tom, himself, who had embraced the pro- 
fession of a clergyman from choice, and was fully 
impressed with the duties before him, hailed joy- 
fully the opportunity for which he had so ardently 
longed; so that his mother and eldest sister, who 
had been the most cast down at the prospect of 
his departure, saw that, what to them was sorrow, 
to him was joy, and that it was best to rejoice with 
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him, that his wishes had so soon been realized. 
Dr. Gore had a son Harry’s age, and had intimated 
a wish that he might accompany his elder brother, 
in order that a friendship might be cemented 
among the juveniles, such 4s had existed between 
their elders. This intimation was generally un- 
popular, Susie was vociferous upon the point, and 
Mrs. Morley was much put ouf—it marred some of 
her plans; it was so unacceptable altogether, that 
when Tom wrote to say he would have the pleasure 
of accepting the invitation, and would be ready to 
start on the 28th of December, he omitted any 
mention of Harry. The few days that elapsed, 
glided quickly away—there were so many final 
arrangements—so many persons to see before 
leaving. — 

“We seem not to have a moment to ourselves, 
Tom,” said Jessie, as she fondly put her arm in his, 
one morning, after breakfast, and drew him towards 
the library, where they might be alone—“I have 
so much to Say.” 

“Say on, sister mine,” said Tom, with an effort 
to be cheerful, “for I have far to go before 
luncheon ;” and then added, more seriously, “it is 
very pleasant Dr. Gore inviting me to be domesti- 
cated in his house for a few months, as by that 
time, events will decide our actions,” 

Jessie winced. “My desire,” she said, with a 
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faint smile, “to go with you, Tom, is just a little 
shaken at the present, as I feel I am very vseful to 
the Bruces—mind, it is not changed—dut for the 
Bruces, 1 should be more useful in a solitary 
retired home with you than here with our parents, 
who, at present, have so many around them to 
administer to their comfort—Susie is growing daily 
more intelligent and thoughtful, and in another 
year or two, would take Alice’s place, should she 
leave the nest ;” a flickering smile played upon her 
lips as she uttered the last words. 

“We will make no promises or plans, dear 
Jessie,” replied her brother, “we understand each 
other without the aid of words; seeing that your 
place is here, at present, to solace the Bruces, is 
the one cause of my accepting, so willingly, Dr. 
Gore’s hospitality, otherwise I should have pre- 
ferred having at once a home of my own, and my 
sister Jessie to be its mistress; all, however, seems 
so doubtful at present, that I feel sure it is best for 
you to remain at home. It is not likely that dear 
old Forbes will be long in this world, then Mrs. 
Forbes must have a companion in her trouble; 
should she look to us, there is but you and Alice, 
and I suppose (smiling) the matrons would not 
consider Alice the proper person.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Jessie, returning the 
smile; then gravely added, “I do try so hard, 
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Tom, to see the hand of God in all around, and to 
be resigned to whatever He ordains.” 

“You do well, darling, and there is ever the 
blessing of inward peace attending us when we do 
so, therefore, let us acquiesce in all that transpires, 
and make much of the time we have still to be 
together. Now,” looking at his watch, “I must be 
off, I shall otherwise lose the coach, and have to 
walk ;” and affectionately kissing her he departed. 

Another letter from his friend, decided Dr. 
Murray in allowing Harry to accompany his 
brother—there were loud lamentations, but as 
Harry himself wished to go, they did not emanate 
from him. 

“T tell you what, Susie, I will write to you twice 
a week,” said Harry, in a solacing tone. 

“I don't believe it,” said Susie, getting very red, 
“you will be playing with the boys, and will forget.” 
“Forget,” returned Harry, in an injured tone. 

“Yes,” said Susie, “you said you would write 
often when you went to London, and you only 
wrote once, and did not write to me at all.” 

“That is true, Susie,” returned Harry, humbly ; 
“but you will bear in mind, how auntie kept me 
constantly with her, and I was always engaged 
either with her business or nee pleasure.” 

“And it will be so again,” said Susie, nent. 
“you don’t think of home when you are away.” | 
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“Ah! now, dear, you don’t think what you say, 
or you would not speak so, Susie,” said her érother, 
putting his arm around her. 

Susie sobbed on his shoulder for a minute, and 
then recovering herself, said laughingly, “ People 
might say you are a bad boy, as you are ever heing 
sent away from home; but, really, you will write 
twice a week—you must tell me everything about 
the church, about Dr. Gore’s family, and above all 
how Tom looks in the pulpit, and how he reads 
the service.” 

Harry promised. 

“Well, perhaps it is best for you to go, and 
then we shall know all about it, as certainly, Tom 
could not tell us how he looked, and you know he 
could not hear how his own voice sounded, so it is all 
for the best, you shall go; though, often, when<I 
hear people say, ‘it is all for the best,’ I think it 
would be much better to have things very different,” 
said Susie, laughing. 

Until the day of departure, there were lengthened 
whisperings between the brother and sister, as 
though most important results depended upon 
their secret understanding, and Harry was, this 
time, true to his word, for a few days after the 
brothers’ departure, Susie had the delight of 
receiving the following letter from him, which she 
triumphantly waved in her hand, as she rushed 
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into the breakfast-room, having waylaid the post- 
man on,his road to the Rectory. 


‘“* WAREHAM. 
‘‘ My DEAR SUSIE, 

‘‘' You may remember I promised to write 
twice a week during my absence from home; I am 
determined they shall be very long letters, so I write a 
little every day, which you will see by the difference 
in the ink. We had a very jolly journey, I liked it 
very much, but Tom was soon tired, he soon gets 
bored I notice, he likes nothing so much as having 
his nose in a book. There was, however, a capital 
fellow in our carriage, who explained to me a good 
deal about railroads, an intelligent man; he says, he 
likes the American railways better than ours, there is 
much better accommodation. Hesgave me a jolly 
knife, that will cut anything, a regular good one, I 
couldn’t get such a one any where at Eton; and as 
this gentleman knew the line we were travelling 
through, he pointed out everything that was worth 
seeing. | 

‘Well then, when we arrived at our journey’s end, 
there was a jaunting car awaiting us, and Dr. Gore at 
the carriage door as the train drew up, he shook 
hands most heartily with Tom, and slapped me on 
the back with, ‘Well, my boy, so they didn’t want 
you to come—didn’t like to leave the mammy’s apron 
strings, eh!’ Now this was a very pleasant greeting, 
was not it? Then up came two boys, one about my 
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age, and the other about yours; when we arrived at 
the house, Mrs. Gore came out to receive .us, and 
kissed me—how fond women are of kissing! yet I 
was not very angry, for she reminded me of our 
mother when she smiled, so to tell the truth, Susie, 
I felt a little choking sensation in my throat. The 
eldest daughter is seventeen I hear, Miss Augusta, 
not Augusta with the green umbrella! but, unluckily, 
I am always thinking of the green umbrella when I 
hear her name, and I am awfully afraid of coming 
out with it, as the tune is ever running in my head— 
she 1s an out-and-outer—she has been to France, can 
speak no end of languages, and she does ride, she 
can take a fence and leap a ditch as well as any 
horseman ; she is certainly very handsome, has large 
black eyes full of fun and frolic, quite a jolly girl in 
fact, no fear of Tom’s falling in love, she is not in his 
style, he likes yea! nay! a girl that can’t say bo! to 
a goose! she’s more in my style, she can hit the 
bull’s eye in the target, laughs merrily, it does one’s 
heart good to hear her. She went toa ball last night, 
I was afraid to go near her, for fear of breaking the 
gimcracks she had on—there were some dangling 
here and some dangling there, all sparkling like glass ;~ 
her father looked admiringly at her; and I wondered 
how my sisters would look dressed in the same 
manner, I thought they would look nice—quite as nice. 

“Yesterday we went to see Corfe Castle, I wish 
you had been there. It stands on a very high hill, it 
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is a most beautiful ruin; it must have been a dreadful 
death fpr poor king Edward to have been dragged 
down that almost mountain, his foot in the stirrup, 
and, of course, his horse at full speed—makes one 
take a hatred to mothers-in-law, does it not? and 
yet Bob Huthins told me, when I said I should not 
like one, that his mother-in-law was very kind indeed 
to him, and made his governor comfortable, which, as 
he said, was the great point; and so, perhaps, in 
this case as in others, we should look on both sides of 
the question, as Dr. Gore told his son Donald this 
morning when he pinched his sister’s finger, ‘ Don’t 
cry,’ said Donald, ‘it can’t hurt much.’ ‘Can't it,’ 
said his father, ‘it’s best to look on both sides of the 
question; what does your sister say?’ So about 
mothers-in-law, there may be two sides to that 
question; of course fathers have a right to regard the 
question from their point of view, as children have 
from theirs; at any rate, I am sure of one thing, I 
know which way my predilections point; this is a 
favourite word of Dr. Gore’s, he uses such very long 
words, and he ponders over them, he is quite unlike 
papa, quite dissimilar; how funny, people so oppo- 
site, should for so many years have been firm friends, 
in spite, too, of such long absences from each other. 
‘‘ There is a good garden here; lots of animals, no 
end of pigeons, rabbits, pheasants, peacocks, etc., all 
kept together in a plantation apart—the whole thing 
is very pretty; there are little houses, like at the 
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Zoological gardens, then there is a goat too, I did so 
think of yau the first time I saw it, it hasya most 
beautiful house, like a Swiss cottage, with rocks and 
mounds around for it to climb up—I mean to make 
you one when I return home. 

‘‘T have much more to tell, but must now close 
this; last night, I wrote for half an hour after I went 
into my room, and as, at the end of that time, the foot- 
man came for my candle, I was obliged to tumble 
into bed without washing. You see our hostess 1s a 
very particular lady, she does not trust her own boys 
with lights, and will not her visitors, evidently. I 
have said nothing about the church, and on reflection, 
I wish to tell you, Susie, that if I were a man, I 
might change my mind, and not admire ladies who 
leap ditches—so mind, don’t you alter, but keep just 
the same as you are; and now, no more at present, 


‘‘From your affectionate and sleepy brother, | 


‘Harry MuRRAY. 


‘“’P.S.—Don’t let my letter out of your hands, I am 
not first-rate at spelling, and have a great dislike for 
my letters being overhauled by those who are 
thoroughly up in the art. Tell Bob not to forget to 
exercise Agra, or I shall find him so lazy on my 
return, that he won’t be up to a leap in the style of 
Miss Augusta with the green umbrella, Agra is such 
a pig of a pony, that he will eat till he bursts, so keep 
a look out for me.” 
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Susie looked very important, when, on finishing 
the reading aloud of this epistle, she deliberately 
folded it up, according to orders, and deposited it 
in her pocket. 

Jessie had had a letter from Tom, and the con-° 
tents of the two gave general satisfaction. 

According to promise, a few days later, Susie 
was made happy by receiving a second epistle, 
nearly as long, and equally as interesting to the 
hearers, as the first, it began :— 


‘¢ DEAR SUSIE, 


‘‘ Never again say I don’t think of home, 
behold, this is my second epistle within a week, and 
mind, I have not, as yet, had a line from you, doubt- 
less that is to come. 

‘On Sunday, Tom read prayers, and it must have 
been rather trying, for besides the whole parish, there 
was Dr. Gore, the late curate, myself, and Miss 
Augusta, with her great big black eyes to watch him. 
He was, certainly, a little flurried, I saw he got red, 
but Dr. Gore thought he did very well, and I thought 
he looked right well, he is a good fellow, and he went 
through the whole business without making a single 
mistake, which I think very much to his credit. I 
could never stand all eyes staring at me, I am sure— 
I hope 1 may be as good a man as Tom, but I know 
I never shall; I should never have liked to have been 
a parson, I could not have been good enough, I know. : 
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‘“‘ The church is very pretty, being Christmas time, 
it is nicely decorated with flowers and evergrgens. I 
know nothing about buildings, but you should have 
seen the three parsons together, putting their noses 
into every nook; I walked slowly behind them, 
listening to these words—chancel, altar, reading-desk, 
nave, aisle, choir, chapter, and many such like words. 
Tom, of course, listening with both ears wide open, 
and I listening with them shut, so you can know 
nothing from me after this about church matters. 

‘‘ We went in a party to Swanage, much I enjoyed 
the trip, I did so wish you had been with us. 
Swanage is, as far as I see, famous for zoophytes and 
white stone, two very dissimilar things certainly. 
First, the zoophytes: oh! you cannot think how very 
beautiful they are, there are some in the Zoological 
gardens, but not so fine as these; you have never 
seen any, so cannot form any notion of them, the 
rocks are covered with them, they are all of the most 
beautiful colours you can imagine—lI could have sat 
hours looking at them had there been time. When 
Tom has settled himself in a house of his own, you 
must come over here, I should so delight in your pass- 
ing a week or two here. Then the other remarkable’ 
production of Swanage—the white common granite is 
very striking, the houses are built of it; the roofs are 
white, the roads are white, and the one long street 
comprising the town is all white—all the carts that 
pass are laden with it. In summer, when the sun is 
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shining, the tout ensemble must be very dazzling-— 
luckily, there is no sun now to dazzle, so we suffered 
no inconvenience. Swanage may have other at- 
tractions, but I know none other except the huge 
wondrous rock called ‘ Tilly Whim,’ it is awfully high, 
a man of six feet in stature looks but a fly beside it; it 
is very perpendicular, which makes you see its full 
height at once. There is a hollow in it, and when 
you stand inside, it is so funny to look up and see a 
bit of blue sky far, far up above, whilst all inside is 
dark; and when coming out, the blue sea is before 
you so bright after the darkness, that it is right jolly 
I assure you; there was a moon too, which made it 
still prettier, it was but a pale one, rising as the sun 
was setting; then there were coast-guard men, and 
guns planted—the whole thing was quite stunning, 
quite unlike anything I had ever seen or heard of. I 
shall never forget it: the guns are here because it is 
an unprotected and unfrequented coast; several times 
an enemy has landed here, bad luck to him; and if 
an enemy must land on our dear little isle, I would 
wish him to land here, it is a desolate coast, not a 
good farm house, or a gentleman’s box to be seen— 
the enemy would have much trouble in landing guns 
on such a rugged soil, and while doing it, the news 
would spread before he could do much harm, and old 
England would give him a warm reception. 

‘‘T hear this is a famous place in the summer for 
yachts, there are lots of them here, 
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Last night, Mrs. Gore kindly let me have a lamp, 
hearing I was going to'write my letters after going to 

- my room, a safe lamp that I could burn all night. I 
found I was rather sleepy, so I borrowed a little snuff 
of Dr. Gore, and every time I found myself about to 
nod, I took a pinch, which wakened me up. There’s 
a capital fellow here, a carpenter, who has a turning 
machine, he has taught me how to use it, and I 
can turn small things tolerably well—I have done 
something for you all. 

‘‘ Tell papa, please, I am only going to stay the 
original three weeks, I want to have the rest of my 
time at home. I see nothing of Tom, he is over 
head and ears in church business, except when he 1s 
learning Italian, or teaching it to Miss Augusta, I 
don’t know which. Donald is going into the army, 
and Fred is to be a sailor, so I suspect Tom will have 
Dr. Gore’s living hereafter—I see what is going on 
quite plain. There are lots of lords and ladies living 
near here—it is very different from our quiet place. 
Bournemouth is not far off, fashionable folks go there, 
and come here dressed out. Oh! you should see 
some of them with knobs at the back of their heads, 
and such mare’s tails hanging down their backs; 
such light kids the swells wear! only think of this so 
far from London. I am getting on so well with the 
carpentering, that I know I can build you a goat’s 
house well; Donald and I have learnt how to shoe a 
horse—Donald says, no fellow should enter the army 
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who cannot take care of his own mount, meaning 
horse. ,1 quite agree with him, he is a sensible 
fellow, can do everything, except what is in the book 
way. You should only see how Fred can tie knots, 
climb the back of ladders and scaffolding, and places 
that a goat might stop at. Altogether, these two 
boys are jolly companions, so different to our book- 
worm Tom, it is quite pleasant to be with them, yet 
I don’t want to stay beyond my three weeks, impress 
this upon papa; they all seem to like me here, and I 
know they want me to stay, but I want to be again 
by my mammy’s apron string, and with my kind 
auntie and sisters, so, Susie, don’t you take my 
staying here quietly—Tom does not want my society, 
so I don’t see why I am not to go home. Give my 
love to all, Susie. 
‘Your affectionate brother, 
‘* HARRY. 


‘‘ Don’t forget about keeping my letters to yourself.” 


Harry’s letters were very regular, and were 
deemed satisfactory by more than his sister Susie ; 
there was no objection to his returning, when the 
term he went for had expired, so that he would 
have ten days at the Rectory, before going back to 
Eton, these ten days were very pleasant to Susie ; 
little Hector was now old enough to have a game 
of romps, and the Rectory resounded with happy 
voices, more especially when Willie Forbes could 
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be induced to join—this was rare, however—his 
father had again taken to his room, now that the 
cold weather had set in; this seemed to have greatly 
affected his son, for there was a constant shade of 
thought, almost melancholy, on his handsome open 
face. 

Mrs. Morley’s house, the Hermitage, was now fit 
for habitation, all had been finished before the frost 
set in, yet she seemed reluctant to quit the Rectory 
—her sister and brother urged her staying over the 
winter, and taking possession in the spring, when 
all would look cheerful around her; she wanted 
little pressing upon the point, as her own inclination 
led her to wish remaining, during the long evenings 
of winter, in the pleasant companionship of the in- 
habitants of the Rectory; she did not feel equal to 
a solitary life, and she knew Alice would regret 
accompanying her, though she would be too tender 
of her feelings to shew it; she knew, too, that her 
sister would not allow her to live alone, even if she 
wished it; Jessie was so often at the Bruces that 
she was never counted upon in domestic arrange- 
ments, so that Alice was the only member of the 
family who could have gone with her, and Mrs. 
Morley felt the sacrifice it would be. 

Harry fulfilled his promise to Susie, he succeeded 
in building a goat-house, so neatly and so taste- 
fully, that it was the admiration of all—little 
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Hector looked on with wonderment in his large 
eyes, af the structure rose before them; and as 
stone upon stone was laid, to attain the form and 
consistency of rock, exclamations of admiration 
were not confined to the juveniles. Willie Forbes 
contributed an iron fence, that even the goat could 
not bound over. His parents saw that Harry’s 
three wecks had not been thrown away, he had not 
been idle, he had learned what he had never seen 
before; he shewed much mechanical disposition, 
and an aptitude for expedients, which was very 
striking, and which in his future career might be 
very useful to him, for, as Mrs. Morley said, those, 
who made long voyages by sea, never knew what 
contingencies might arise, to render all, the most 
seemingly trivial knowledge, of use, and she would 
cite circumstances, which had come within her own 
and her husband’s experience of critical positions, 
where danger was averted by small means, “True,” 
said the Rector, ““we have seen many men rise to 
fame and eminence by some commonplace acquire- 
ment, which most men lack.” 

“Tam sorry I shall not be here when the found- 
ation of the new lodge at Hatton Hall is laid,” 
said Harry, “I should like to see a house built 
from the beginning.” 

“Very likely you will have the opportunity,” 
said Willie Forbes, who was present, “as we were 
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so long in deciding upon the elevation, it will not 
be begun till the spring—you always corfte home 
for a few days at Easter, so you are pretty sure to 
be in at the beginning, and it will not have ad- 
vanced far, before you are back again for your long 
vacation, when you will be here for some weeks. I 
like your taste, Harry, it is manly, we little know,” 
added he in an undertone, “how our countrymen 
may at this moment be depending upon such 
knowledge, for life and honor.” . 

“Honor! not honor,” said Harry, in the same 
tone, and the two receded from the group around 
them, “ Englishmen could not in any case act so as 
to forfeit honor.” 

“Ah!” groaned Willie, between his teeth, “ but 
the women !” | 

Boy as Harry was, he started; he felt a momen- 
tary awe steal over him, as he rolled his eyes from 
one sister to another, it seemed as though those 
few words had crushed the boy in his bosom and 
awakened the man—at that moment his mother 
called him, he obeyed mechanically ; as she spoke 
he seemed not to heed her, she called him “her 
dear stupid boy,” kissed him, and rose to get what 
she wanted. Harry started, put his arm round 
her, made her sit down, lovingly kissed her, and 
made her tell him again what she wanted, and flew 
to get it, he thought he had never loved her half . 
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enough before ; women without men to protect them 
from the cruelties of bad men, this thought ran 
through the noble boy’s brain—he seemed to realize 
how dear, how very dear his precious womankind 
were to him—they could not defend themselves 
‘from insult; his thoughts went back to the time 
when he could have given Susie a knock without 
any compunction, now he felt he ought to be her 
protector—he could never touch her again but in 
love, for she was weak and he was strong, and man 
was the natural protector of woman. 

While these thoughts were fleeting through 
Harry’s brain, Willie Forbes had been making his 
adieux all round. 

“T shall not see you again, Harry, before you 
go,” said he, “as I am off to London to-morrow, 
for a few days, I have some law business to arrange 
for my father; I wish ladies,” turning to them, 
“you would kindly give me some commissions, it 
would be employment for an idle man, I have few 
acquaintances in town—I am going on law business, 
and you know how lawyers keep one dangling after 
them, so it would really be charitable to employ 
me.” 

The ladies laughed, and said they were in want 
of nothing. 

“Then I must bring you each a present, what 
would please you, Mrs. Morley?” turning to that lady. 

L 2 
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“It would please me, my dear Mr. Forbes, to 
accept of anything you are good enough to bring 
me, provided it be a trifle,” replied that lady good- 
naturedly, “and I think my answer ought to stand 
good for one and all—what do you say sister?” 
turning to Mrs. Murray. 

Mrs. Murray smiled a kind assent, and the young 
man went away satisfied with the permission. 

A few days more and the Rectory wore again a 
staid appearance. Harry had taken his departure ; 
Susie and Miss Jerningham were never seen in the 
drawing room till late in the evening ; Jessie had 
gone to the Bruces, and the diminished party wore 
a very steady aspect; <Alice’s high spirits at re- 
turning home had evaporated, and she looked 
thoughtful and preoccupied—the sunbeam of the 
day was little Hector, when he had gone to bed all 
again became quict, as though some woe were 
impending over the inmates; thus all glided on, 
silently and seriously, till Willie Forbes returned, 
bringing with him the promised presents. 

Mrs. Morley was pleased with hers, as was Mrs. 
Murray, Miss Jerningham was delighted with a 
small leather travelling bag; Susie received a 
beautiful canary-bird, in a wonderful cage, like a 
swiss cottage—the presents for the two sisters, 
Jessie and Alice, were alike, work-bags, beautifully 
fitted up, and evidently costly. Mrs. Murray was 
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about to remonstrate, but the permission was urged, 
and no more was said, except in admiration, and 
compliments on the taste displayed in selection— 
no one was more gratified than Susie with the 
selection, and Mrs. Murray quite sympathised with 
her little daughter, when she said, “Don't you 
think it was very delicate, as well as kind, giving 
me a bird, mamma, you know a bird ts an animal 
as well as a goat, and wants feeding; it is shut up 
in a cage, so that it cannot depend upon itself to 
get nourishment, and it must depend upon me.” 

“Yes, my dear, I quite enter into your feelings 
upon the subject,” said her mother, “and when I 
saw him give the bird to you, I was so gratified, 
that although he ts not my own child, I could have 
kissed him,” and she laughed. 

“Now could vou have done so, mamma, how 
good of you to feel for me, or with me, I should 
not have thought any one could have known what 
I felt; it showed that Willie did not think I should 
ill use or neglect it, as I did the goat, or I feel sure 
he would not have given it to me.” 

“You may be quite certain of that,” said Mrs. 
Murray, “ Willie is very remarking, and if he had 
seen that my Susie was ever thinking of self, and 
regardless of others, he would never have given you 
a living animal again.” 

“T feel so happy, mamma, and almost proud, it 
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seems as though I had recovered Willie’s good 
opinion.” : 

“You never lost it, my love, he knew that an 
accidental fault might never occur again, and he 
has proved that he so thought, by shewing you his 
respect in trusting you again with the life of a 
living being, it was not in his power to have paid 
you a greater compliment, I must find an op- 
portunity of telling him how I appreciate it.” 

“Dear mamma,” said Susie, “I wonder if you 
will think me very changeable and inconstant, if I 
tell you I like Willie Forbes now, as much as I do 
Bertie Bruce.” 

“Qh dear, no! I do not think you inconstant at 
all, my dear, Bertie and Willie may both be loved 
by you, loving Willie need not detract from your 
affection for your old friend Bertie.” 

“I’m glad you think so, mamma, I told this to 
Alice the other day, and I was not quite sure, when 
she kissed me, whether she approved; indeed,” 
said Susie, shaking her head very wisely, “on con- 
sideration, I don't think Alice likes Willie, did you 
see how she received that beautiful bag, just smiled, 
and bent her head, in a condescending way, as 
‘Harry calls it—sometimes she scarcely speaks to 
him, I don’t think it is kind to an old friend, do 
you, mamma?” 

Ve am very observant as to what concerns all my 
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children, Susie, and I have never seen any conduct 
in Alice which I need censure, either towards Willie 
Forbes or any lady or gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, so never more make any remarks to any one 
upon this subject,” said Mrs. Murray, in a more 
stern. manner than she ever used towards her 
children. 

“You are not angry, mamma?” said Susie. 

“Not angry, Susie, but grieved that you should 
judge your sister unkindly ; young girls of Alice’s 
age may not be allowed the freedom of expression 
to young men, which is quite seemly in a little girl 
of your age, and the very quietude of Alice’s 
manner, which you deem cold, is just the one 
proper way of behaviour towards young men. I 
should be sorry for a daughter of mine to act 
otherwise ; and J] doubt not,” continued Mrs. 
Murray, “that my little Susie, when she has reached 
her eighteenth year, as her sister has done, will be 
in all things as good, and as modest, as my Alice 
is, and kissing her lovingly she left the room. 

Susie remained for some time in deep thought, 
she remembered Harry's letter about Augusta 
Gore—his saying, “when a man he should prefer a 
quiet manner in a woman,” and it struck her that 
Alice’s manner was just what he would like, and 
what was most becoming in a grown up girl—then 
she laughed to herself at the idea of Alice being 
as demonstrative to Willie as she was; “it would 
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be funny,” she said to herself, “to see Alice jump- 
ing with pleasure when Willie comes, as I do,” and 
she fairly burst out laughing at the thought. 
“Mamma is right after all, and you are a little 
simpleton, that’s clear enough, Miss Susan Murray, 
so you had better for the future mind your own 
business, and not trouble your head about other 
people’s affairs. I hope it will be a lesson to me,” 
ejaculated Susie aloud, “but dear me, I want so 
many lessons, I never shall be perfect,” and Susie 
nodded her head in affirmation of her words. 
Susie was a wise little girl, she tried to remember 
all the hints she had thrown out to her—had the 
habit of pondering upon them when alone, and 
thus avoided many troubles thoughtless girls en- 
counter; to this habit of thinking before she spoke 
she owed the deep affection which her brother 
Harry bore her—he was impctuous, outspoken, 
and somewhat irascible, but withal affcctionate and 
generous—he could see Susie often restrained the 
quick retort, when it was called forth by his rash- 
ness, and he was aware that many a disagreement 
was thereby prevented, his kindly nature was 
often touched by this evidence of self-restraint in 
Susie, and feeling himself the difficulty of im- 
itating it, he got to have a respect for her, though 
she was younger than himself, and thus was ce- 
mented a bond of very close affection between 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NEWS had come from the east, and it was known 
that Sir Colin Campbell had been successful in 
relieving our suffering countrymen and country- 
women, from their imminent perl. The happy 
news, Which spread relief from the palace to the 
cottage, being accompanied by the sad announce- 
ment of the noble Havelock’s death. Still, the 
besicged garrison were free, the women and children 
were safe, and the honor of England was re- 
deemed. Sir Colin Campbell had, however, been 
obliged to leave Lucknow in the possession of the 
rebels, the whole force under his command being 
only sufficient to protect the ladies, and escort them 
to a safe asylum; and such was the perilous state 
of affairs, that he had had to fight every inch of 
ground on the road to Allahabad, where he finally 
disposed of his precious charge. 
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All these circumstances were publicly known, 
but family details had not come to hand, as all 
communication had been cut off. It was a sad 
time of suspense to the Bruces and their young 
visitor. Bertie Bruce and Charlie Warburton must 
both have been in action, and very anxiously did 
they all look forward to the next dispatch. In 
this time of trouble, Jessic Murray so well assumed 
the character of soother and sympathiser, with Mrs. 
Bruce and Minnie, that the most observant eye 
could scarcely know the state of her own feelings. 

Events in our little neighbourhood had of late 
been uncongenial to visiting, or to extending hospi- 
tality, beyond the three families we have described, 
the members of which were so drawn together by 
friendship, and the daily intercourse of years, that 
the sorrow of one member afflicted the whole. 
Great was, then, the surprise at the Rectory, on the 
receipt of an invitation to dinner, from Colonel 
and Mrs. Bruce; none could understand what, at 
such a moment, had called forth such an invita- 
tion. Mrs. Murray quickly despatched a message, 
with an acceptation, assured, as she said, that there 
was some special cause, which they would doubtless 
be acquainted with on the morrow. She did not 
err in her judgment, for Jessic and her friend 
walked over to the Rectory in the after part of the 
next day, and explained, that a very old and valued 
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friend of the Colonel’s—Mr. Montague, an East 
IndiangDirector—who had been going, for the last 
ten years, to make a visit to the Grange ; finding 
himself on business, within twenty miles of the 
spot, had written to the Colonel that he would not 
lose the opportunity of making this long promised 
visit ; and that he had so arranged his time, that 
he could remain three days with him; “This,” 
added Jessie, “has made the dear Colonel so happy 
'—“ and,” 
interrupted Minnie, “ papa is as elated as a child; 


—they have not met for several years ;’ 


he is almost counting the hours till his friend’s 
arrival. Mamma is truly glad. It forms quite a 
diversion from her usual thoughts; and as we know 
our arms have been successful, she says she will 
please papa by asking some people to meet Mr. 
Montague, and render the three days as agreeable 
to him as possible, on such short notice.” 

The Grange was twenty miles distant from any 
gentleman's house, with the exception, as we have 
said before, of the two neighbours. Returning 
after a dinner-party was quite out of the question, 
so, Mrs. Bruce had invited some friends to stay a 
couple of nights in the house. Jessie said, “they 
should all be very much occupied in preparing for 
the guests, so she had taken the opportunity of an 
idle hour or two to walk over to the Rectory, that 
she might consult her mamma upon her toilette ; 
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visit ; and that he had so arranged his time, that 
he could remain three days with him; “ This,” 
added Jessie, “has made the dear Colonel so happy 
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interrupted Minnie, “papa is as elated as a child; 
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arrival, Mamma is truly glad. It forms quite a 
diversion from her usual thoughts; and as we know 
our arms have been successful, she says she will 
please papa by asking some people to meet Mr. 
Montague, and render the three days as agreeable 
to him as possible, on such short notice.” 

The Grange was twenty miles distant from any 
gentleman’s house, with the exception, as we have 
said before, of the two neighbours. Returning 
after a dinner-party was quite out of the question, 
so, Mrs. Bruce had invited some friends to stay a 
couple of nights in the house. Jessie said, “they 
should all be very much occupied in preparing for 
the guests, so she had taken the opportunity of an 
idle hour or two to walk over to the Rectory, that 
she might consult her mamma upon her toilette ; 
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as Alice was invited, she thought it likely that her 
mamma would wish them to be dressed alike.” A 
few minutes conversation ensued, and all was ar- 
ranged, when Minnie begged permission to be 
excused, as Jessie and she had promised to do their 
errand and return immediately. “ Willingly, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Murray, “the more so, that you 
will have to walk fast, or you will feel ill effects 
from the damp which I see rising, down by the 
pond ; it was almost too late for you to come, 
intending to walk back.” The young girls took 
this hint, and after interchange of adieux, walked 
away at a brisk pace, their friends watching and 
commending their speed. 

No one was so interested in the whole affair: of 
the dinner as Susie; she talked incessantly of 
Alice’s first dinner-party ; wondered who would be 
there—who would take Alice down—how mamma 
would look ; she knew Jessie would look nice—she 
always did. 

Alice was putting the finishing stroke to her 
dress, viz., a small bouquet of violets, which Ted, 
the gardener, had contrived to find for her, when 
she heard a tap at her door, and Mrs. Morley 
entered: “I have brought you, my dear Alice ’— 
opet\ing a small jewel case—“a present, I have 
alway intended you should wear, on your first 
going Qut into society ;” and she took out a beau- 
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tiful pearl necklace, which she clasped round her 
niece’s @hroat, and then was about putting in a pair 
of exquisite ear-rings to match, when Alice ex- 
claimed 





“Oh! auntie, how good and generous you are to 
me,” throwing her arms around Mrs. Morley’s neck, 
and warmly embracing her; “how very beautiful,” 
she continued, looking at herself in the mirror; “I 
am so very fond of pearls, they always seem to me 
to represent purity,” and she kissed her aunt again, 
then, stopping suddenly—“ Dear auntie, you must 
not be hurt or vexed,’—coaxingly—“ for I know 
I am your own peculiar niece,’—with a laugh— 
“but I don’t think I can—nay, I am sure I must 
not wear these lovely pearls to-night. Mamma 
wished Jessie and I to dress alike. It would not 
look well for me, the younger, to be more richly 
adorned than my elder sister—would it? and you 
know papa cannot afford to dress his daughters in 
silks and jewels, so, auntie dear, forgive me for not 
and she tried to free her- 


Pl 


wearing them to-night ; 
self from the beautiful necklace. Mrs. Morley 
stopped her: “Let me unclasp it, dear, you are in too 
great a hurry. You are right, Alice—I regret your 
not wearing them—but there is a fitness in all things, 
and I agree with you —you have judged better than 
I have—this is not the moment to wear my present. 
Let me look at you; where did you get that 
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camellia in your hair? I have seen none in our 
greenhouse yet.” - 

“Mr. Forbes kindly sent them over, auntie, for 
Jessie, Minnie, and me,” said Alice, slightly coloring. 

“ And your old admirer Ted provided you with 
those scarce violets, I suppose,” rejoined her aunt, 
with a smile, “it’s a pity he is not rewarded by 
seeing the effect, as Mr. Forbes will be; as, doubt- 
less, he is one of the guests.” 

The carriage soon whirled away the Rectory 
party, and Susie and Miss Jerningham were left 
alone. 

“How odd it seems to be without papa and 
mamma,” said Susie. 

“Tt must appear strange to you my dear, for it 
is the first time your mamma has been to a dinner- 
party since her long illness; so you never saw her 
go out full dressed before, as you were only two 
years old when she was taken ill.” : 

“But I have often seen her beautiful grey silk 
dress before.” 

“Very likely, my dear,” said her kind friend ; 
“there is not much to see in a silk dress, however 
beautiful; they can be seen, any day, hung up in 
shop windows ; but it is a pleasant circumstance to 
behold them worn for the first time, by one who is 
beloved—one who has long been prostrate with 
illness; the sight reminds us that the person must 
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be restored to health, to be enabled to conform 
once m@re to the established usages of society. I 
felt this so very much to-night, Susie dear, when your 
mamma came down, dressed in her pretty grey 
satin, which has not seen the light for years, that I 
inwardly returned a thanksgiving to the great 
Physician; and as I knew the tears were in my 
eyes, I turned away, and missed seeing Alice; did 
her white frock fit well ?” 

“Very well,” said Susie; “she had a beautiful 
pink camellia in her hair; and only think of old 
Ted finding her some beautiful large violets, there 
was quite a perfume as she walked along; and I 
do assure you, though she is my own sister, I don’t 
think anybody could have looked more grand, for 
she held herself very upright, just as the peacock 
does, as he struts along ’—and Susie imitated Alice 
—‘“with stretched up neck, and gentle, measured 
tread.” Miss Jerningham laughed out; “Really, 
Susie, if Alice looked anything like that, she must 
have looked very ridiculous. I cannot believe it; 
it is not like Alice to be so affected.” 

“T assure you,” asseverated Susie, “Ted, who 
was in the hall as they went out, was quite as much 
astonished as I was, for he aoe like an idiot, with 
his mouth wide open—staring.” , 

“T don’t wonder at it, Susie, if you — truly 
_ imitated her,” said Miss Jerningnam. 
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Dinner parties were such a novelty to Susie, that 
she taxed the patience of all around the b,eakfast 
table next morning ; her curiosity was never satis- 
fied; she asked question after question, till her 
father, who was anxiously perusing an article in 
the paper, called out hurriedly, “Send that child 
out of the room.” Poor Susie was heart-broken ; 
she had never before heard her papa speak so to 
her; she stopped a sob, however, at a look from 
her mother, and tried to go on with her breakfast, 
inwardly accusing the newspaper; those horrid 
newspapers, thought poor Susie; I cannot tell 
what gentlemen see in them to be so wrapped up 
in them ; one must not speak, or move while they 
are rustling. Tom is as bad as papa, and I dare- 
say Harry will follow their example; and she 
thought what happiness there must be in houses 
where there were no newspapers—there is such a 
many of them too, continued she to herself. (J 
would care not for one, that we might hear about 
Bertie, but we cannot at present, so there is no use. 
Here Susie saw her papa engaging her mamma’s 
attention to the interesting article, so she prepared 
herself to listen, putting down a piece of'crisp toast, 
of which she was particularly fond, for fear of making 
a noise in eating it. The article was about a 
turnpike road, which was very important to the 
neighbourhood. It was a very long article, and as 
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Susie sat, not daring to fidget on her chair, she had 
the congolation to see, on looking around, that all 
present were much in the same position as herself, 
except her mamma, who gave her whole undivided 
attention to her husband. “I don’t think,” said 
Susie to herself, “that mamma can be more inter- 
ested in the subject than the rest of us;” then 
again she went on to herself, “but my mamma 
loves papa, and enters into all his views. I now 
remember how she felt for me about the canary- 
bird. Ah! that’s the secret why she looks so 
pleased while she listens ; she is pleasing him ; her 
interest in the subject is dear to him, as it was 
pleasant to me that she could enter into my feelings 
—dear mamma!” and somehow she did not now 
find it so hard to sit still; then, as her thoughts 
were at liberty to roam, though her person must be 
motionless, she said to herself, “ Not self pleasers, 
but in honor preferring the other. Oh! how well 
I understand this now, and I will try and practise 
it, too.” Just then her papa ceased reading, and 
observing the motionless party, he called out, “It 
is all over, run away, little prisoner ;” and as she 
passed him, he caught her up, and gave her a 
hearty kiss. 

“T have lots of don bons for you, Susie,” said 
Alice, “but I must run upstairs to get them.” Susie 
was in raptures on beholding the pretty things, 
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never having seen such before; some of the don 
bons opened, and disclosed dolls, caps, dragses, etc. 
Articles which are of daily use in town, are matters 
of inspection in the country ; and when Susie was 
told she had been invited, with Miss Jerningham, 
to luncheon at the Grange, her delight was bound- 
less. “Do you think I shall see any of the smart 
things at luncheon, Alice ?” 

“T am sure you will, Susie, that is why Mrs. 
Bruce has asked you, you must take great pains to 
be neatly dressed, as there are some very well- 
dressed ladies staying at the Grange. I’m rather 
sorry Jessie has not got a new morning dress,” 
added she, turning to Miss Jerningham, “mamma 
offered her one when auntie gave me mine—I 
have nothing else to wear, which I regret, as a new 
silk puts an old one in the shade, and really Jessie’s 
is old, and has a worn look.” 

“Suppose, dear, you don’t go,’ said Susie, 
“perhaps you will be asked again in the evening, 
and you are all right then as to dress,” 

“Yes, that would obviate the difficulty,” replied 
Alice, “but the company go to-morrow, they only 
stay the two evenings; dear Jerny, tell Minnie the — 
state of the case, 1 should like to go again, and I 
may be asked in the evening if not asked to 
dinner.” 

‘It fell out as she wished. Miss Jerningham 
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brought back a request that Alice might go in the 
eveningg and stay the night; the latter part of the 
request Susie did not approve of, she did not like 
being the only daughter left in the house, but on 
thinking over Alice’s unselfishness about the dress, 
she was careful not to give expression to her 
feelings, and busied herself with superintending 
her sister’s dress. 

“ Ask Ted if he has a nice piece of red geranium 
in the green-house, Susie,” said Alice; “tell him 
to let me have it soon.” 

Off ran Susie, delighted at having a commission 
to execute. Ted was equally pleased to contribute 
his poor services to the adornment of his favourite ; 
unfortunately there was not a bit of red geranium 
out, he could supply any other colour. 

“JT know, Miss Susie, though, where I can get it, 
sure enough, where the camellias came from last 
night,” said the good natured fellow, “and if you'll 
only just say nothing about it, I'll run over and get 
some from the gardener in no time.” 

“ Shall I ask my sister first?” said Susie, thought- 
fully. 

“La! no, miss,” answered Ted, quickly rushing 
off at full speed—Susie watched him some time. 

“ Somehow, I don’t think Alice will approve of 
this,” thought she. | | 

Ted said to himself at the same time, “if Miss 
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Alice had been asked, she’d ’a been sure to have 
refused, so I wasn’t a going to wait for peymission, 
when I was sure never to have had it,’ and he 
chuckled at having taken the business in his own 
hands. 

Susie now turned to enter the house, hearing 
voices, she found she was followed by Colonel 
Bruce, Mr. Montague, and another gentleman, so 
she hastened to tell her mother, visitors were 
approaching. 

Through the medium of their Indian connections, | 
Mrs. Morley and Mr. Montague found they had 
many interests in common, and their mutual 
questions seemed to elicit many topics in which 
each was equally interested, they were so deeply 
engaged in a 7éte-a-téte, that it was not till after the 
gentlemen's departure, Mrs. Morley was acquainted 
with the particulars of a letter Colonel Bruce had 
been showing to his friends, the Murrays—a letter 
which shed joy into their hearts, for the moment, 
however evanescent it might prove; the letter was 
from Mr. Montague’s son, a young officer of much 
promise, now in India. The letter contained but 
a few hurried lines— 


‘© DEAR FATHER, | 
‘*I am one among a few men near the 
Commander-in-chief, he has just addressed us thus: 
$Gentlemen, any one having a letter ready in five 
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minutes may put it into my bag,’ this being the case, 
I am thankful to be able to tell you, we are within 
two days march of Allahabad—the ladies are well— 
we have had to be on the alert the whole way from 
Lucknow, we are well nigh worn out; from Allahabad 
the post will be regular—no more time. 

| ‘‘Your dutiful son ——. 


99 


This epistle, though brief, fully accounted for 
the absence of letters, and there was a correspon- 
ding degree of relief and hilarity shed around. 
Dr. Murray took Mr. Montague to see his church— 
he was very proud of it, it was small, but con- 
tained some beautiful tombs, the architecture of 
which always interested those who possessed any 
antiquarian or architectural tastes—under the 
Rector’s care, these monuments had been well- 
preserved—he pointed out their various beauties, 
he was well versed in the annals of the dead 
around, was always on a favourite hobby when 
engaged in dilating upon the peculiarities of each 
piece of trellissed work, with which parts of the 
church were adorned ; and when he was fortunate 
enough to meet any one interested in the subject, it 
gave him infinite satisfaction. The gentleman 
now accompanying Mr. Montague, was one fully 
as interested as the Rector himself in the subject. 
This gentleman was making a collection of fac 
similes of old Saxon and early Norman architec- 
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tural ornaments, and eagerly listened to the 
Rector’s rich store of knowledge upon the*point— 
it is rare to meet people who have the same tastes 
as ourselves, when this occurs, time seems short 
to fathom mutual views. It was thus the two 
gentlemen thought, when Colonel Bruce cut short 
their colloquy, by informing them that it was time 
to return, or they would be late for dinner, “and as 
all your stores of hidden knowledge cannot be 
exhausted, do, dear Doctor, kindly accompany us 
back, we shall find a knife and fork for you, though 
you are not expected, and you will find an oppor- 
tunity for pursuing the subject with my friend 
here, which evidently interests him as much as you.” 

After a short consultation with his wife, Dr. 
Murray declined dining, but said he would accom- 
pany his daughter, and would go early so as to 
join the gentlemen when the ladies had retired, and 
bring Alice back with him. 

“That,” thought Susie, is fortunate, “as Alice does 
not want to wear her best silk dress,’ and sud- 
denly remembering about the ‘red geranium, she 
rushed out of the room to see if Ted had returned. 
Ted had long returned; not liking to send the 
geranium up to Alice for fear of questions, he 
busied himself about some borders, till he caught 
sight of Susie darting through the drawing-room’ 
window to him. 
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“Ted, I had quite forgotten all about the flowers,” 
said she, “the gentlemen stayed here so long. 
Oh! how beautiful,” she exclaimed, “what bunches 
of flowers.” 

“Yes, miss; the young squoire were at the green- 
house when I got there, he was just a cutting this 
very bunch for Miss Alice, so he give me some 
more bits for the head—she will look foin, just,” 
said Ted, admiringly, turning the flowers to the 
light of the lamp in the room, the pale light 
without, not showing their beauty. 

‘“‘Moind, miss, this bookie is with squoire’s compli- 
ments to Miss Alice, he bad me say, he had sent 
two others to the Grange.” 

“Oh! he always gives my sisters alike,” said 
Susie, nodding her head. 

“Oh! ‘deed miss! that’s the proper way now is 
it?” observed Ted reflectively, his eyes fixed, staring 
at Susie, then scratching his head; “they be new- 
fangled ways, squoires didn't do it that way when 
I was young—no, dash it! they didn’t.” 

“Then they were very impolite,” said Susie, 
“my sisters like to dress alike.” And off she 
skipped with her treasure to Alice, whose exclama- 
tions fell scarcely short of Susie’s when she beheld 
the flowers; she made no remark upon their 
coming from the Hall, and Susie entered upon no 
explanation, “though it must have looked very 
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much like asking for them,” thought she, “only 
as Willie is always so kind, I don’t think « much 
matters, perhaps he would rather they had been 
asked for, than that they should be left to wither 
in the green-house without any one to behold their 
beauty, or profit by their odour. I do often think 
it is a pity there is no one at the Hall to enjoy the 
beautiful things they have there—Willie does not 
care for flowers, of course not, he is a man, a 
young lady would enjoy them.” And here little 
Susie gave a despairing nod—she saw no prospect 
of a game of hide-and-seek there, the game of all 
others she was so fond of. 

“T hope you were pleased with your visit to-day, 
dear,” said Mrs. Morley, whom Susie had nearly 
knocked down as she was bounding into the 
school-room after her long reverie. 

“Not very much, auntie, it was all so stiff, the 
ladies wore such grand dresses, and I did not think 
Jessie looked nice by the side of them, and,” 
whispering, “do you know, I don’t think she looks 
well, her cheeks are quite hollow, they are so thin; 
Miss Jerningham noticed it too, when she smiles 
the dimples hide it, but I am sure dear Jessie is 
not well; and,” in a decided tone, with a tear in 
her eye, “she ought to come home, she is doing 
too much, she runs up and down stairs at the least 
hint from anyone, and Minnie sits quite still. I 
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thought it was good manners, aunt, for the young 
lady of che house to wait upon her visitors.” 

Susie’s opinion about her sister was participated 
in by her father. “My dear,” said he to his wife 
on his return, “I should like Jessie to come home 
directly, I don’t like the look of her, her cheek is thin, 
and her pretty fingers seem more taper than usual.” 

“I thought, however, papa, I had never seen 
her look so pretty as she did to-night,” said Alice. 

“We have had a most pleasant evening, my dear, 
Mr. Montague is a well informed man; we, so 
rarely, in our backgrounds here,” said the Rector 
with a smile, “come across such an one, that I 
have had great enjoyment in his society—his son, 
Captain Montague, must be a very superior young 
man.” 

“ By his father’s account,” chimed in Alice. 

“That is very ungrateful of you, my dear,” said 
the Doctor, “for I heard Mr. Montague make you 
a promise, that he would bring his son down here 
immediately on his return, and the promise was so 
pointed that it must have been an intended com- 
pliment.” 

“Perhaps the captain may not be as successful a 
knight among ladies as he is in the field,” replied 
Alice, saucily. 

“Vet the ancients always classed Mars and 
Venus together, and those old poets were close 
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observers, and knew mankind well,” said her father, 
laughing ; “come, Miss Alice, what do you say to 
that ?” 

“T say, papa, I do not share your admiration of 
Mr. Montague, and this may prejudice his son in 
my favour—Mr. Montague treats girls as though 
they were not reasonable beings, or as though they 
were only made for show; he regretted to me, that 
I was ‘wasting my sweetness here upon the desert 
air; that, pon his honour, it was monstrous that a 
girl like me should not have a London season.’ I 
hate such men,” said Alice, warmly, “they put 
thoughts into girls’ minds which would never enter 
them, and make them discontented with their lot ; 
I have had enough of being in London, two whole 
years away from home—but girls who have had no 
experience, are like flies, easily caught by such 
deceitful honey; I saw Miss Maitland eagerly 
listening to all he said, and doubtless,” continued 
she, with a merry laugh, “she will look at herself 
in the glass to-night, and think what an amount of 
sweetness she is throwing away ;” and then after 
warm embraces, she darted off to her room, her 
parents laughed, and followed her with admiring 
eyes. 

“Mind, my ae you write a recall home for 
Jessie early to-morrow morning,” were the Rector’s 
last words that night to his wife. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN accordance with her husband’s express desire, 
Mrs. Murray wrote on the following morning an 
affectionate letter to Mrs. Bruce, thanking her for all 
the kindness shewn to Jessie, at the same time 
saying, she should like her daughter to return 
home the next day; the messenger who took the 
note was to await an answer, which he did, and 
brought back a note, thanking Mrs. Murray for 
Jessie’s sweet society, as she called it, and saying 
she dared not be so selfish as to prolong her 
absence from home; towards evening, however, 
came another note, Mrs. Bruce said she felt very 
indisposed, it might be cold, but she would be very 
glad if Jessie were allowed to stay at the Grange 
till she was all right again—there could be no 
objection to this, thus asked, and Mrs. Murray 
cheerfully granted the request. 
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A couple of days passed without any communi- 
cation with the Grange, when the inmetes of 
the Rectory were startled, by hearing that Mrs. 
Bruce had been taken very ill during the night— 
the Doctor had been sent for, and pronounced her 
suffering from a very sharp attack of bronchitis. 
Mrs. Bruce was a robust person, enjoying full 
health, and the disease took fatal hold upon her— 
baffled the skill of her medical attendants, and 
after a few days from the first attack, she was 
thought in danger—the opinion unhappily proved 
correct, and after lingering some time in suffering, 
she succumbed to the disease. Under any cir- 
cumstances this would have been a sad blow to 
our little world, but the suddenness of the blow, 
and coming so immediately after a succession of 
unusual festivities, struck everyone with conster- 
nation; the Murrays were in the house at the 
awful moment—after the first sensations of awe, 
which fall upon everyone at such a time, Dr. 
Murray took Mrs. Morley on one side, “Henrietta,” 
said he hoarsely, “I must think upon mine own— 
Jessie and her mother must instantly go home.” 
“Will it be kind to separate Jessie and Minnie 
at this moment ?” suggested the sister. 

“Kind or harsh, they must go instantly,” then 
correcting the harsh tone he had used, “ perhaps, 
Henrietta, you will kindly remain here with: me, 
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for a time; Minnie will be thankful for your 
presenée, and ought not to be left, my child must 
return to her own nest, God grant that she may not 
have been too long absent from it.” 

Mrs. Morley looked with astonishment at him, 
as he was evidently peremptorily ordering his wife 
and daughter to hasten their departure. Minnie 
seemed surprised that Jessie was going away at 
this moment, but her own grief was so absorbing, 
and the Rector was so urgent, that the girls took a 
weeping leave of each other; and the Doctor then 
bustled them to the door, put them into a carriage, 
and after watching it a few minutes, returned to 
the mourner—he remained the night with the 
afflicted widower, and the next day it was arranged 
that Mrs. Morley should stay at the Grange as long 
as her presence was necessary. 

As the Rector bent his steps towards his home 
the next afternoon, he saw Dr. Middleton’s carriage 
at his door. “I’m glad he has called,” thought he, 
“he shall see Jessie, I do not like her looks at all.” 

“Ah! Middleton,” he called out, as he saw him 
ready to drive off, “stop!” and on getting up to 
him told his desire, Dr. Middleton looked grave. 

“T have seen her, Murray, she has had a feverish 
night, her mother very properly sent for me, and I 
was going on to the Grange, expecting to find you 
there.” 
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“How is Jessie; what do you think of her?” 
said Dr. Murray, nervously. © 

“TI grieve to say she is very feverish, very much 
excited too; in fact her nerves have been too much 
taxed of late, and the body too; but I intend 
looking in again towards evening,” said Dr. Middle- 
ton—then stopping, “ Doctor, mind, let no one enter 
the room, keep her perfectly quiet, do not go in your- 
self,” and then he drove off. 

The poor father ascended the stairs with a very 
heavy step—his wife came out to meet him—she 
told him “she had been shocked at finding Jessie ina 
high fever that morning, she had instantly sent for 
Middleton ; I fear, my dear, our darling is very ill, 
this is Middleton’s second visit, and he is coming 
again at eleven o'clock, before we close for the 
night. JI knew what sad duties you had to go 
through at the Grange, so did not send to tell you, 
you could have done no good here, I knew you 
would come homeward as soon as you could get 
released—Middleton, however, was going to you.” 

“How thankful I am she is here,” said Dr. 
Murray, leaning his head upon his hand, in deep 
dejection, “I have been fearing this for some 
time.” | 

“Tam keeping Miss Jerningham with me,” said 
Mrs. Murray; “I must go now, you will have the 
two girls with you.” 
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Eleven o’clock came, also came Dr. Middleton— 
he evidently thought his patient growing worse. 

“This will be a sad, long illness, Doctor,” said 
the kind physician, “you must rouse all your 
energies to support Mrs. Murray, she is not strong, 
you know, and two nights, broken by poor Mrs. 
Bruce’s pillow, unfit her for this emergency — I 
have ORDERED her to return to her own room 
to-night, understand, my friend, / order now here. 
Miss Jerningham, Alice, and the housekeeper, are 
to sit up with the patient, you retire with your wife, 
she will be wanted hereafter,” added he, sadly 
shaking his head, and with a wave of his hand 
took his departure; days passed—poor Jessie re- 
mained fevered and unconscious of all around— 
her broken sentences, and incoherent ravings, too 
plainly telling of her pent up feelings—in the 
midst of all this trouble at the Rectory, Mrs. 
Bruce was borne to the grave. 

Mrs. Morley still remained at the Grange, to 
solace the mourners, she daily went over to her 
sister, to sympathize with her trouble. “The time 
will come, sister,” said she, one day, “when your 
invalid is better, you will want repose, till then I 
will stay with the Bruces, and keep myself strong, 
to be able to take your place when you fail, and 
you will not fail, I know, till the crisis is passed.” 

“That dreadful crisis,” groaned the dejected 
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father, as he heard these words—at that moment a 
servant rushed in, to summon the Doctor cnd Mrs, 
Morley to the Grange, the Colonel had fallen down 
in a fit, and Miss Minnie had sent for Dr. Middle- 
ton. | 

The Doctor caught up his hat, telling Mrs. 
Morley he would run on before her—as he was 
leaving the house he met Willie Forbes coming in, 
as he daily did, to ask after the invalid, he now put 
his arm in Dr. Murray’s and walked with him to 
the Bruces. 

“A fit!” said young Forbes, “I thought the 
Colonel's grief, this last week, had seemed to settle 
down into a dejected melancholy. Good God!” he 
exclaimed suddenly, “he has not had bad news 
from India, surely.” 

“My boy, my boy, you have hit it,” said the 
Doctor. “Oh God,” he murmured, “Thy hand is 
heavy upon us,” and then, without exchanging 
another word, they hurried on to the Grange; im- 
mediately on reaching the house they were shewn 
into the dining room, where the Colonel lay, Dr. 
Middleton with him, he was still unconscious— 
Middleton motioned to a large letter lying on the 
table, evidently a dispatch from the Horse Guards, 
then throwing up his hands, in corroboration of 
their fears, pointed to the gentlemen to read, they 
did so, and there they found the cause of the poor 
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Colonel’s seizure; his son, his prized one, had 
fallen, like so many other brave men, in that fear- 
ful and unequal encounter at the final relief of 
Lucknow; more they saw not, for Minnie, who had 
been carried out of the room fainting, now returned, 
and going up to Dr. Murray, as to a father, she: 
threw herself upon his shoulder and sobbed violently. 
Dr. Murray was nearly as much agitated as the 
young girl—he whispered to Willie to meet Mrs. 
Morley and break the sad news to her, that she 
might not be too much overcome by it, and thereby 
unfitted to aid Miss Bruce, who required the at- 
tention of a friend. 

We will not attempt to describe the anguish of 
the poor father at this double bereavement, when 
at length consciousness returned, it was piteous to 
hear the only consolation that occurred to him, 
“She was spared this; she was spared this.” It 
was long, very long, before he had the power of 
looking up for consolation to the only source from 
whence it flows, the only source from whence comes 
strength for the hour of trial. 

The sad details of Captain Bruce’s death soon 
reached his friends; he was, as the reader knows, 
with the relieving force under Outram, shut up with 
the first besieged party. Warburton, in his dis- 
patch, said, “That upon entering the Residency 
with Sir Colin Campbell, he met Bertie, looking 
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happy, but thin, from short rations and hard 
watching and fighting. We had,” said, he, “a 
couple of hours together, talking of friends at 
home, our last intercourse on earth! Bertie told 
me he had formed a close friendship with Captain 
- Montague, a brave young officer, who had much 
distinguished himself; he was very minute in 
explaining to me his arrangements—despairing of 
our meeting, he had confided to Montague a parcel, 
to be delivered to his mother, in the event of his 
death. ‘I know too well, Charlie,’ said he, ‘the 
nature of the struggle before us, ere we reach 
Allahabad, a struggle the nature of which you 
would better understand had you been one. of our 
besieged party—a man goes more freely into war- 
fare when he leaves nothing of this kind to the 
last, so I have said all in that packet, I should wish 
known, should I never see our dear ones at home 
again. We may hope,’ he continued, ‘that one of 
us may be spared, should it be you, Charlie, I 
know you will be a son to my dear parents, and 
should it be me, I will try to be to Minnie, what, 
under such circumstance, you would wish; so shake 
hands, old boy, and if we meet no more on earth, 
we will meet above,’ and he pointed his hand up to 
heaven, with a smile, as he ran from me to answer to 
his name, which was shouted from many voices. I 
never saw him again,” went on Charlie Warburton, 
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“his was one of the last detachments to evacuate ; 
by an eeye witness I hear he was shot dead 
by a Sepoy, in a slight skirmish—Outram was very 
fond of him, and hurried as he was, he saw him 
buried, and was at his grave. I hear Captain 
Montague was there too, so that, please God he is 
spared, to return to dear England, his witnessing 
the last sad rites shewn to our dear Bertie, forms 
an additional source of interest, to that of the 
parcel confided to his charge, containing, as Bertie 
led me to believe, letters to you all; he was so 
beloved! #t makes my cheek burn with pride, to 
hear his praises bruited abroad, though at the same 
time my heart seems well nigh bursting at the 
thought, that that light is quenched which shone 
so brightly—that that brave loving heart lies cold, 
and that the smile that ever beamed kindly on us 
is vanished for ever.” 

It did not seem probable that Captain Montague 
would soon return to England—at the very time 
these sad details reached the Grange, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was being reinforced—he and Outram were 
again to march on Lucknow, to reduce it to sub. 
mission—the enemy were numerously reinforced— 
even if suceess attended our arms, a service of such 
great undertaking, as the complete extinguishing of 
the rebellion, and partially restoring order, would 
necessarily require much time; no officer, in such an 

N 2 
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emergency, could return home, except when in- 
valided, so that a couple of years might *ranspire 
ere Captain Montague could fulfil his mission in 
person—he had refused to transmit the packet to 
Captain Warburton, or to allow it to pass from his 
own possession, except by death, and he had made 
every precaution in case of such a contingency. 

By the same post as Captain Warburton’s letter, 
came one from Captain Montague to Colonel Bruce, 
corroborating all he had said—Captain Montague 
regretted that it was out of his power to forward 
the parcel, it was far too precious to run-any risk— 
he knew it contained poor Bertie’s Bible—he pro-: 
mised the father he would have the grave carefully 
attended to, on reaching Lucknow, that he would 
have a drawing of it made, it would be a solace for 
his mother, to see the fac-simile of the last earthly 
resting-place of one so deservedly dear to his 
family ; and the Captain added, that having made 
a friend of so noble a young christian, was the one 
bright spot in this most sad and disgusting war— 
in a few weeks our troops were again to take the 
field, and report said they would have to fight 
every inch of their way. to the rebellious city, as 
they had had to do on their retreat with the pent 
up garrison. | 

We must leave the Grange with its pall of woe 
hanging over it, to return to the Rectory, where 
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poor Jessie had been long vacillating between life 
and death. Dr. Middleton was not very sanguine, 
the poor invalid had been so weakened by bodily 
exertion, that he feared to count upon the elasticity 
of youth in this case, as he, under other circum- 
stances, would have done. In this position of 
affairs, the death of Bertie, which would have 
spread anguish over all the family, seemed but as 
a drop more in the cup of affliction ; Tom had been 
summoned home, Harry begged very hard to come 
too, but had been refused—the absolute quiet 
enjoined, was rendered more difficult by fresh 
inmates; Hector and his nurse had been sent off 
to Hatton Hall, under the care of Mrs. Forbes. No 
one spoke above a whisper in the house, and a 
footfall was scarcely heard, this had gone on for 
weeks, and now the period had arrived when Dr. 
Middleton declared the issue would be known, one 
way or the other. 

Fervent and unceasing were the prayers offered 
up in behalf of the beloved sufferer, and heartfelt 
thanksgivings hailed the welcome announcement 
that the dreaded crisis had passed—the poor girl 
was conscious; but Dr. Middleton still rigidly en- 
joined the same quiet, “only,” said he cheerily to 
the Rector, “I must have the nurses changed, I 
don’t want any more patients in this quarter, 
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summon Mrs. Morley here, and let your wife and 
Miss Jerningham go to bed, and stay there.” 

Dr. Murray obeyed orders immediately, and sent 
off for Mrs. Morley, promising that next day 
Miss Jerningham should take her place at the Grange. 

A few days after this, Mr. Montague came down 
on a visit to his afflicted friend; Dr. Murray and 
he had a long consultation on the sad state of 
Colonel Bruce and his daughter, the Doctor 
strongly advocated the recalling of Captain 
Warburton, the Colonel had now but one child, 
and if anything befel this young man, it would be 
a fatal blow to her happiness. Mr. Montague 
took the Doctor's view, and he undertook to advise 
the Colonel, entreating the young soldier to sell 
out, and return—the circumstances of the case 
would prevent any stain ever resting on the young 
man’s honour. 

Colonel Bruce was more stubborn on the point 
than had been expected, “his daughter's husband 
must have no shadow on his name.” Mr. Montague, 
however, never desisted till he carried his point; 
under such pressure, a letter of recall was written 
in such terms as would show Warburton it was a 
duty he owed the Bruces not to imperil his life— 
not to allow the man who had acted a parent’s part 
by him, to be deprived of both his children. On 
perysing the Colonel’s letter, the Rector and Mr. 
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Montague were glad to find, that though the 
writer had been difficult to convince at first, he had 
written so forcibly, that Warbuton could not fail 
to obey. 

“There is little doubt, but that Captain 
Warburton will look at this recall with a jaundiced 
eye, on the eve of an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself,” said Dr. Murray, “he is not likely to 
imagine he may be equally on the road to death, 
so I am truly glad the letter is so manly and so 
affectionate, he must yield, he has no choice.” 

Mr. Montague, much satisfied with his success, 
now wanted his friend and daughter to make him 
a long visit; he explained to the Colonel, that he 
could not and would not leave them alone at the 
Grange, this was at first opposed, but at length the 
guest's perseverance overcame every obstacle, and 
it was finally settled, that the Bruces should accom- 
pany Mr. Montague to London, and before they 
returned home, make a lengthened tour on the 
Continent ; this roused the Colonel, he set about 
making arrangements so that they might travel in 
a few days—Jessie was now out of danger, and 
there was nothing to cause delay, as the plan was 
determined upon. 

Minnie begged to be allowed to see Jessie before 
leaving, but Dr. Middleton was inexorable, he 
would not risk the interview, an accession of fever 
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would arise from the slightest emotion, “young lady, 

I mean to let well alone,” said the careful physician. 

“Mamma,” said Jessie, some days after the 
happy change in her state, “I should like to have 
mourning quite as deep as Minnie’s, please.” 

“ There’s no haste,” replied her mother; “would 
you like to see Minnie, then you could better judge.” 

The invalid hesitated, looked wearily round— 
“T could not talk to her.” 

“Certainly not, my darling; besides, I don't 
know whether Dr. Middleton would allow you to 
see her.” Mrs. Murray narrowly watched Jessie’s 
wan face, and saw a look of relief pass over it; 
and she determined Minnie should not see her 

precious child before her departure, a decision Dr. 
Middleton greatly approved. He said, “The less 
she sees of that family for a time the better, it was 
among them her nerves received the shock, and the 
sight of them would make the thoughts revert to 
the cause, a circumstance I am peculiarly anxious 
to avoid, and absence is the best preventative.” 

_ After the departure of the Bruces, the family 
at the Rectory had but one object, the nursing 
Jessie ; but it was a source of great anxiety to all, 
that she rallied very slowly, so slowly, that the kind 
physician could not disguise his disappointment. 

“Mamma dear,” said Alice one morning, when 
they went out together for a little turn, leaving 
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Mrs. Morley and Miss Jerningham with the invalid, 
“has it fot struck you as singular, how poor Jessie 
has a way of lying quiet and searching our faces, 
as though she expected to hear something impor- 
tant?” 

“Yes dear, I have, she seems ever on the watch.” 

“T think,” said she, whispering, though they 
were quite alone, “she fears Bertie is dead, and 
she looks thus at us to glean the truth.” 

“Do you think so? why no one has said a word 
in her presence, and the last news before her 
illness, was favourable.” 

“T feel sure I am right, mamma; might she not 
naturally think,” said Alice, with tears in her eyes, 
“that if there were good news to tell it would now 
be told her, when everything is done by all to 
amuse her and make her happy.” 

“I fear you have guessed but too truly, my 
dear,” said the mother with a sigh; “it is all so 
sad, we seem in such a labyrinth of woe. Oh! it 
would be too sad, if she were to take it to heart 
and have a relapse.” 

“T think, mamma,” pursued Alice,” this prevents 
her gaining pulse, as dear Dr. Middleton calls it; 
I feel sure she is ever meditating on this, sad 
subject, we must not interfere with her, mamma, I 
fear she has a sorrow she must bear alone—that 
none but God can strengthen her to bear; any 
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observation would be painful—I should feel it so, 
I should, indeed, mamma.” : 

“J will watch her keenly to-night, remembering 
all you say, my dear, and we will talk this over 
again—God grant so sad a cross may not lie in 
your path,” affectionately kissing her. 

As Alice entered the house, her father came out 
and joined his wife for a turn on the terrace—Mrs. 
Murray acquainted him with Alice’s surmise, the 
Doctor, on reflection, took the same view. “ Alice 
is right, my dear—God help my child, for vain is 
the help of man.” Dr. Middleton’s carriage was 
seen approaching, and the unhappy parents deter- 
mined to have no reserve from him. 

“J guessed as much,” said the kind man, when 
all had been explained to him, “I knew she had 
something on her mind, or, after the first ten days, 
at her age, she would have improved daily ; watch 
her well, my good lady, during her sleep, and, as 
soon as possible, we must move her, nothing is so 
good in these cases as change of scene, it is far 
more efficacious than change of air. I will now 
see the poor child without you, if you please, 
madam—I will look in upon you as I go out.” 

“Tt will be some weeks, I fear, before she can be 
moved,” said he on his return. 

“So long as that,” ejaculated Mrs. Murray. 

“Yes, madam, the constant inclination to faint 
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at the slightest exertion is a great impedi- 
ment.” ° 

“Would you like her room changed to the other 
side of the house?” said the anxious mother. 

“Certainly, madam, change of aspect brings 
change of association. Let the children see her 
now, bearing in mind to keep free from anything . 
that would startle her.” 

“Harry will be here about seven o'clock,” said 
Dr. Murray, “we must restrain his movements; I 
almost regret yielding to Susie’s pleading to have 
him home for a few days.” 

“Oh! it was very natural the dear boy should 
wish to see his sister, there will be no difficulty 
about quietude for the few days he will be here,” 
replied his mother. 

The day was very lovely, all the landscape 
around was illuminated with the mid-day sun; 
Mrs. Murray hastened to superintend the change of 
apartments for her daughter, assured that there 
would be no fear of a chill in removing her on a 
sofa from one side of the house to the other. 
When all was done, and Jessie was comfortably 
settled, her sofa by the side of a window, from 
which there was an extensive view, she seemed 
pleased with the change—far in the distance below 
her, was Hatton Hall, enclosed in trees, the wood 
belonging to it was nearer, Jessie, from her couch, 
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could see the blossoms on the wild cherry, the 
beautiful first green on the larches, and here and 
there were hillocks, plains and mounds covered 
with primroses, cowslips and violets; the thorns, 
which formed a boundary on this side of the 
domain, were just in flower, and the fragrant per- 
_fume was most grateful to the invalid—it was the 
first week in June, all nature wore its loveliest 
verdure, and the numerous singing birds made the 
air redolent with their song. 

“How beautiful the world is, mamma,” said 
Jessie, “I never thought it so beautiful before.” 

“Tllness, dear, brings blessings with it, all un- 
heeded in the hour of strength, none more than 
myself can understand this.” 

Jessie pressed her mother’s hand. 

“T have often reclined here, as you are now 
doing, love, and felt what you have just expressed 
—how beautiful the world is! The fact is, that 
after severe illness, when free from pain and pros- 
trate from weakness, there are no duties to absorb 
our thoughts, we are glad to get out of self, all our 
senses are on the alert to see and know all that 
goes on around, all that has transpired while we 
have been shut up in a sick rcom from the outward 
world— the sweet consciousness of returning health 
induces us to enjoy doubly the blessings around us.” 

“ But it is summer,” said Jessie, “ and ‘ 
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“Yes, love, all nature has burst into bloom 
during the last three weeks, before that, it seemed 
winter—it has been a latespring.” Mrs. Murray saw 
Jessie was trying to think how all looked before 
she was taken ill, so hastened to change the theme, | 
by telling her Harry was coming home. 

“Harry is only to have from to-day till Wednes- 
day,” pursued Mrs. Murray, “if you will try to 
compose yourself to sleep, you shall see him fora 
few minutes when he arrives ;’ Jessie smiled and 
obeyed orders. 

Before Harry was admitted, he was well drilled 
not to allow any expression on his face to betray his 
feelings. 

“She is fearfully altered, Alice,’ said Harry, as 
he joined his sister after leaving the invalid’s room. 

“Tt has been a very serious illness,” said his 
sister. 

“ And she looks doubly sad in that black dress,” 
said the boy, his eyes filling with tears, “her dress 
is much more sad-looking than yours, what is the 
difference ?” and he took Alice’s dress in his hands 
to examine it. 

Susie whispered, “Jessie wished her dress to be 
as deep as Minnie’s, so she has lots of crape on it, 
which we have not.” 

“T understand,” said her brother, drawing his 
arm across his eyes, to hide his emotion, “but 
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who could be so cruel as to tell her about poor 
Bertie?” ¢ 

“No one told her,” said- Alice, “but we are quite 
sure she guessed it.” 

“Of course she did,” said Harry, “poor, poor 
Jessie, I wonder if Minnie was very fond of Bertie?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Susie, “there can be no doubt 
of it.” 

“So Charlie Warburton is ordered home by the 
Colonel, if I were he I should not like that at all,” 
said Harry, “for I hear at this very time Sir Colin 
Campbell is subjecting the whole of India, and 
taking a summary revenge for the atrocities com- 
mitted at Cawnpore and elsewhere.” 

“Oh! pray don’t talk of revenge,” said Susie, 
“it makes me creep—oh! talk of mercy, think 
what a mercy to have had Jessie spared to us— 
spared to us, too, when Dr. Middleton now confesses 
he had not the very shade of hope that it would 
be so, you see,” continued Susie, faintly smiling, 
“we ought only to talk of mercy.” 

Harry was silenced for a moment, then resumed, 
“You are a good little girl, Susie, but you don’t 
understand these things, men understand them 
better.” 

Susie did not make any reply, but she thought 
to herself, “I am not so much younger than you— 
T don’t see why distinction of sex should make 
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such great difference in us, at any rate it can- 
not mgke any distinction between right and 
wrong. . 

«“ And what has Forbes been doing all this long 
time, since I was here at Christmas?” asked Harry. 

Susie replied that “he had been most kind, he 
had himself daily brought fresh flowers for Jessie, 
had truly sympathized with us, and felt our trouble 
deeply—has he not, Alice ?” 

Alice nodded her head in the affirmative, then 
said, “Indeed, Harry, I don’t know what we should 
have done without him, he was everything to 
papa.” 

“Like a son,” chimed in Susie, “when papa used 
to sit hours, leaning his head upon his hand, Willie 
would sit close to him and whisper—do you know, 
I think he knew more about poor Bertle than we 
did, and he used to talk to papa about it—I over- 
heard him once,” said she, with a sagacious nod. 

“Don't you think mamma looking very ill?” said 
Alice. | 

“Very,” replied Harry, laconically. 

“And papa?” said Susie. 

“Stunningly bad, and no mistake; and you all 
look bad,” and then Harry broke down, and fairly 
sobbed aloud. 

“Dear Harry,” said Alice, “if you had seen us 
at the worst, what would you then have felt? now 
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we are better, though I have never seen papa his 
own self since Jessie was taken ill.” : 

“He never jokes now,” said Susie, “he is always 
serious—so altered ;” Harry groaned ; Susie went 
on, “when I took him your letter, and said you 
wanted to come home from Saturday till Wednes- 
day, he took me on his knee, and said, ‘ my little 
Susie would like to have her brother, write, tell 
him to come;’ and all this so solemnly, that it 
makes my heart seem so full, it is as though all 
pleasantness was gone for ever,” and she put her 
arm round Harry’s neck, and the two mingled their 
tears for a few minutes. 

“T should like to run over and see Willie and 
little Hector, it is such a very beautiful evening 
that you girls might come with me,” said Harry. 

“T cannot go,” said Alice, “but I daresay Susie 
can.” 

And Harry and Susie did walk to the Hall 
together—they had much to talk about—Harry 
had not heard enough of Bertie Bruce’s death, his 
correspondents had been too much engrossed with 
Jessie, to enlarge upon the other sad affair. 

“T am sure, as I told you, Willie knows all about 
it,” said Susie, “so you get him to tell you, not 
to-night, as we must not stop—but to-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

Harry profited by Susie’s hint, he got Willie to 
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make an appointment, for a long walk after church 
—and ten young Forbes acquainted him with all 
that was known of the sad termination of a life 
that was so dear. 

“What a time to wait for the packet that he has 
left,” said Harry, “the poor fellow must have been 
dead since October, we are now in June; and, accord- 
ing to all accounts, it will take Sir Colin a year, at 
least, to make his journey all over India, to receive 
submission, even if he is not obliged to fight hard | 
to compel it.” 

“T cannot, however,” said Willie Forbes, “blame 
Major Montague, as I hear he is now, that he 
does his duty to his country, before doing it to 
his friend, though it is very annoying to all con- 
cerned.” 

“Oh! nor do I,” said Harry quickly, “indeed if 
I were Charlie Warburton, I would not come back 
at the Colonel’s call, he was out of the first fighting 
by illness—it is asking too much of flesh and 
blood to want him to forego this opportunity.” 

“That’s your opinion, is it, Harry?” said his 
friend. 

“Yes,” said Harry, sharply, “what’s yours?” look- 
ing him full in the face. 

Willie laughed, and then replied rather seriously, 
after a long pause, “To tell the truth, Harry, I am 
very thankful I am not so situated—to be obliged 
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to make the choice between duty and affection— 
so now tell me, how do you think your pvople are 
looking ?” 

“Fearfully ill,” replied the boy hoarsely, “the 
house and its inmates are equally altered—I do not 
know my home,” added he in a whisper, as though 
afraid to trust his own voice. 

“T hope, now, a few weeks will make a great 
alteration in many of them,” said Willie, “they are 
already greatly improved in looks, since your sister 
was considered out of danger—your father, though, 
does not hold his head up yet.” 

“Here is aunt Morley,” said Harry, “she looks 
the best of the lot. Well, aunt, have you come to 
find the truant ?” 

“Yes, I want you to take a peep at the Hermit- 
age—the girls are gone round by the lane, and I 
came this way, that we might be sure of not 
missing you.” 

“May I accompany you, Mrs. Morley?” said 
Willie. | 

“With pleasure, Mr. Forbes; but we are only 
going to have a look round, to-morrow I shall want 
something done there, as now I must think upon 
taking personal possession,” said she with a sigh; 
“pretty as it is, I am reluctant to leave the Rectory 
for it.” : 

Not having been home since Christmas, Harry 
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was surprised at the change a few months had 
wroughf in the Hermitage ; it was now an elegant 
elevation ; the whole house had undergone repairs, 
all the rough work was done, as also painting and 
paper-hanging—now there wanted but the furniture 
to make it habitable; the gardens had been wonder- 
fully improved, the new plantation was coming up 
well, and Harry said, “it was an abode for a 
prince.” 

“When you come home for the long vacation, 
Harry, you will see a still greater improvement, 
vegetation makes, at this season, great strides in a 
few weeks.” 

“Oh! it will be full eight weeks before I come 
back,” said Harry. “Oh! I do hope we shall be 
once more like ourselves then.” 

Mrs. Morley shook her head sadly, “It will be 
very long, my boy, before that day comes, if ever.” 

“Do you miss the Bruces, auntie ?” 

“No, yes; the fact is, Harry, if they were at 
home, we must come across them daily, and just 
at present, pleasant, happy faces, like your own, 
are healthier for us; besides,” added she, “it 
would be difficult to shut Minnie out from Jessie, 
and in our poor darling’s present state, she is 
incapable of bearing the emotion, which the sight 
of her must cause.” 

“Exactly, it is best for all parties they are away 
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-who is at the Grange, in charge, Mrs. POtune, 
.the housekeeper ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T shall look in upon her, and pick some straw- 
berries,” said Harry, “they have rare beds there, 
you know.” 

“We have none of us been since the Colonel’s 
departure,” said his aunt, “it was too painful— 
besides we have really never had time. I have only 
looked in here once, or twice, since I was here with 
you at Christmas, I have given orders, and that is 
all—events have followed each other so rapidly, our 
usual pursuits have not been thought of.” — 

“No, that they haven't,” said Susie, who now 
joined them, “I have not done any lessons for 
weeks, and weeks, and months—yes, it is just 
turned two months,” continued she, “I like to be 
exact.” 

Mrs. Morley and Harry smiled, the latter said, 
winking his eye, “you are not very sorry for that, 
eh! Susie.” 7 

“But I am for the cause,” returned his sister, 
reproachfully. 

Harry hung his head and was silent. 

“Where is Alice, my dear?” said Mrs. Morley. 

“Oh! Willie is shewing Alice a wonderful maple 
tree, I think he called it, but he advised me to run 
on to you, for fear you should be searching for us.” 
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“Oh! very well,” said Mrs. Morley drily. 

“How is old Forbes?” whispered Harry to his 
aunt, “how the doctors are out in their calculations, 
don’t you remember, they said he could not survive 
the winter,” 

“Hush !” said his aunt, motioning to the figures 
of Alice and Willie, now approaching them slowly, 
“we will talk of this when we are at home.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


JESSIE’S long illness had greatly interfered with 
more business than Susie’s education. Dr. Murray 
had had important law documents to sign; they 
had been long lying awaiting him at his lawyer's in 
London, and now that he had the opportunity of 
travelling with Harry, he summoned up courage to 
leave home, and accompany him. As they passed 
through the gates, on leaving the Rectory, old Ted 
and Margery were at their door. a 
“Good bye, Margery,” called out Harry in a 
cheery voice. “Take care of the old woman, Ted.” 
“No fear on that score, sir,” said Ted, pulling 
his hair. | 
“Well, that youngster be a chip of the old 
block, any mon could see that, who warn’t blind,” 
said Ted, “no mistaking them for father and son.” 
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“The boy is wonderfully grown,” said Margery, 
“he wilé be taller than parson.” 

“And he be broad across the shoulders,” quoth 
Ted. “ Young squoire telled me he was a famous 
one at handling the oar; pity there is no water 
here about, nothing but that dirty bit of a 
pond.” 

“Oh! he’ll find plenty of pastime, no fear,” said 
his wife, “he and young squoire will go popping 
about at the partriges; I am sure the preserves 
are full enough of them.” 

When Dr. Murray returned, after an absence of 
three days, he was pleased to see a slight improve- 
ment in his darling Jessie; still, Middleton said, 
she could not be moved for another fortnight. It 
was proposed to take her to her brother Tom, who 
was now settled in a commodious and pleasant 
house, the air being considered very salubrious ; it 
was thought the society of her favourite brother 
would aid in her regaining her former tone of mind. 
Jessie herself liked the plan; her father and mother 
were to go with her; it was many years since the 
Rector had absented himself from his parish. Dr. 
Middleton now, very seriously impressed upon him 
the necessity of taking a long holiday ; and being 
sensible that late events had shaken his hitherto 
robust constitution, he wisely determined, for the 
sake of his family, to listen to the kind doctor, and 
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Panes his advice. In furtherance of this, while he 
“was in town, he had arranged with a clesgyman, 
Mr. McPherson, to whom he had been introduced 
by a friend, to take his duty for a couple of 
months ; and the way was made smooth by Mrs. 
Morley allowing him to offer the Hermitage as a 
residence for the reverend gentleman during his 
stay. Mrs. Morley was to remain at the Rectory 
during the absence of her sister and brother; and 
now, preparations were being made, so that all 
might be in readiness at the moment Jessie was 
able to undertake the journey. During the Doc- 
tor’s stay in London, he had seen the Bruces; the 
poor Colonel seemed still overwhelmed with grief; 
Mr. Montague’s efforts to arouse him were unavail- 
ing, and poor Minnie looked little less wretched 
than when she quitted home. It was thought 
travelling on the Continent would necessitate an 
exertion, which at present the Colonel seemed 
unequal to; but Mr. Montague was determined on 
furthering this as soon as possible; he felt sure it 
would be the best means to arouse the Colonel 
from his melancholy lethargy; the absolute ne- 
cessity of providing for himself and daughter would 
be more advantageous than all the attention of 
friends. Dr. Murray seconded Mr. Montague, and 
offered to transact all business at the Grange 
during its master’s absence; and when the Doctor 
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bade his friend adieu, he felt sure he would follow 
the advige, and soon set off on the proposed tour. 

“If they remain abroad till the spring,” said 
Mrs. Murray, “it will bring about the time Major 
Montague may be expected back ; the poor Colonel 
is not likely to settle himself down to resignation 
till he knows his son’s last wishes.” 

The proposed trip sketched out by Mr. Montague 
was Switzerland, then on to Rome for the winter, 
and back about ‘April or May; in that time such 
varied scenes would have passed beneath their 
notice, that they would have regained health. 
Warburton, if he came back, could join them. 

“I wish it were possible for our Jessie to enjoy 
such varied scenes,” said her mother, with a sigh. 

“T never thought, dear wife, to have echoed such 
a sentiment, for God has placed us in the midst of 
plenty and ‘beauty; but Jessie’s is an exceptional 
case, and variety is, I fear, a great point, and I 
should be glad to have the time and the means to 
do for her, what the Bruces have the pqwer ta do 
for themselves.” 

“My dear Murray, look at Ted, he must be 
frantic, he is crushing down all those beautiful 
beds, with his great heavy shoes!” 

As Mrs. Murray ceased speaking, the individual 
in question came up to the drawing-room window, 
quite out of breath. 
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“What are you after there?” said the Doctor, 
very irate. 

“Oh, Parson, do come quick! Squoire Forbes be 
taken very bad; they’ve sent Tim the groom off 
for Dr. Middleton. I thought you'd like to know 
it, so I comed as quick as may be,” said the 
panting Ted. 

-Dr. Murray gave a glance at his wife, as much 
as to say, when will all this end? and then stepped 
out of the drawing-room window, crossing the 
same beds, and committing the same mischief he 
had blamed Ted for: it was by far the nearest way 
to the Hall. When at some distance from the 
house, the Doctor looked back at his wife, with a 
warning look, pointing to Jessie’s window. Mrs. 
Murray understood him, and then turned to Ted 
for particulars. All he could tell was, that he saw 
the groom dashing away for the Doctor, and then 
he saw a servant rushing about the grounds to find 
out where young squoire was. Ted had seen him 
in the wood, directed the servant there, and then 
thought he would run the nearest way to let parson 
know what was going on below there, and he 
pointed to where Hatton Hall lay, the evening sun 
gilding its turrets. 

More trouble, thought Mrs. Murray; this has 
long been looming; I will not communicate it to 
any one till my husband’s return. 
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“Ted!” 

“Ma'am !” 

“Don’t say anything about this illness till the 
Rector’s return, you know it may be nothing more 
than more than many other attacks Mr. Forbes 
has had before ; they are always frightening at the 
time; but just at present it is unwise for us to be 
over anxious without good cause, so say nothing to 
any one about it.” 

“Certainly, ma'am, I won't,” said Ted, under- 
standing the mother’s anxiety. 

Mrs. Murray waited long, ere her husband’s 
return; the attack, it seemed, had gone off, and 
now there was no immediate danger ; at the same 
time, Dr. Middleton did not think the old gentle- 
man would recover from it. Mrs. Forbes had 
given a hint that she should like to have a lady 
friend with her, “and then asked, if you would 
spare Miss Jerningham, you know Forbes was 
always very fond of her,” said the Doctor. 

Mrs. Murray thought a moment. “Excuse me, 
dear,” said she, and left the room. On her return, 
she told her husband she had been consulting with 
her sister, and she had immediately offered to go 
to Mrs, Forbes’ aid. “I should be sorry for Miss 
Jerningham to be absent just now,” said she, “ you 
know Susie has been a long time idle, she only 
resumed studies the day you went to town with 
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Harry, so that my sister’s going will be very ser- 
viceable to me, and a greater compliment to Mrs. 
Forbes.” | 

The Doctor agreed, and was quite surprised to 
see Mrs. Morley enter the room with her bonnet 
on, to say adieu. 

“In these cases,” said the kind lady, “there is 
not a moment to lose if one intends to be useful, 
so I shall ask Willie for some dinner, and not wait 
for it.” 

Miss Jerningham and Susie accompanied Mrs. 
Morley to the Hall, and waited for Hector and 
Nurse, who Mrs. Murray wished to come back 
with them, and be out of Mrs. Forbes’ way. 

Mrs. Murray was very glad to have her little boy 
once more at home, and the report that Mr. 
Forbes continued composed, comforted the whole 
family ; the morning report was equally favourable, 
and so towards mid-day Dr. Murray requested his 
wife and Alice to accompany him to Hatton Hall. 
Miss Jerningham and Susie being left with Jessie, 
who was on no account to be made acquainted 
with Mr. Forbes’ attack. 

On entering the Hall the visitors met Mrs. 
Forbes and her son, who were coming down for re- 
freshment ; the former seemed hopeful, and taking 
Dr, Murray and his wife on one side, she entered 
into deep and earnest conversation with them. 
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Willie and Alice stood a few minutes silent ; at 
length the former said in an agitated voice, “My 
dear mother is hopeful, she says she has seen my 
father so before, but I think she is deceiving her- 
self; the attack seems to differ from any he has 
had before,” and then whispering hoarsely, “I feel 
sure he will never recover this—my kind, indulgent 
father ;” and the affectionate son hid his face in 
his hands. 

The tears streamed down Alice’s cheeks as she 
raised her eyes to his. “Oh! I hope he will, I 
hope your mother is right, I feel so deeply with 
you,” she continued, putting her hand kindly on 
his arm. 

Willie pressed her hand, and whispered, “Thanks, 
dearest, I knew you would feel for me.” 

The flush which overspread Alice’s face had not 
left it when Mrs. Forbes said, “ We are going up 
to see your father, Willie, we shall not be long.” 
And many minutes did not elapse before Mrs. 
Morley entered the room, begging Alice to follow 
her. Mr. Forbes wished to see his favourite. 
Alice followed her aunt and was much shocked to 
see the change the last few hours had made in 
the kind old man’s appearance; she tried hard to 
restrain her tears, as the assurance struck her that 
his son was right, and that his days were numbered. 
He eagerly held out his hand to her—he drew her 
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to him and tried to kiss her, but could not. Alice 
embraced him tenderly, whispering, “Bear Mr. 
Forbes.” 

“My child,” said the half-conscious sufferer, 
“where is Willie?” Willie was by his side. Then 
the old man took Willie’s hand, joined it with that 
of Alice, and said, “ Bless you my children.” 

The Murrays were quite taken by surprise, they 
remarked Alice did not withdraw her hand, but 
bent down again, kissed the dying man, and 
whispered something which brought a fleeting 
smile upon his face. As Alice turned from him 
Mrs, Forbes pressed her to her heart; “My darling 
girl, my one anxious wish is accomplished.” 

Willie now drew Alice from the room, as she 
seemed incapable of restraining her agitation, 
the ladies followed. Dr. Murray told his wife he 
should remain, “but you had better go straight 
home with Alice, and don’t detain Willie,” said he 
hurriedly, for he fancied the last awful moment 
was approaching. e 

As Alice and her mother walked home, the 
latter was questioning about the scene just enacted 
at Mr. Forbes’ death-bed, when their conversation 
was interrupted by meeting a gentleman, evidently 
a clergyman, who accosted Mrs. Murray. 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mrs. Murray?” 
said the stranger. The lady bowed assent. 
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“Then, madam, I must introduce myself as Mr 
McPhergon,” said he; “having an idle day or two 
I thought it would be well to make Dr. Murray a 
visit before his leaving, that I might the better be 
initiated in his views,” he looked at Alice’s flushed 
face ; “your daughter, I presume, Mrs, Murray.” 

“Yes, Mr. McPherson, my second daughter, 
Alice ; Iam happy to tell you my eldest daughter 
is mending, though the progress is so slow it is 
almost imperceptible.” 

While these then were slowly wending their way 
to the Rectory, Jessie had been thinking her 
mother long absent, and at last said, “ How long 
mamma has been walking this morning.” 

“Oh! she has been in some time,” said Susie, 
“she has got a gentleman with her—a long-legged 
gentleman—I could not see his face, only his legs 
as I peeped over the stair-case.” 

“Then where is Alice?” said the invalid, “I want 
her.” 

“T saw the skirt of her dress, too,” said Susie, 
“so I knew she had come back.” 

“ Go, tell her to'come to me, dear.” 

Susie did not want telling twice, for though she 
had become so good a nurse that she could sit 
quite still, yet she enjoyed snatching a run out of 
the room. | 

“ Alice,” said Susie, finding her door locked, 
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“open ae door I want to speak to you, Jessie 
wants you.” 

“Tell her I will go to her directly; I cannot 
open the door at this moment,” said Alice in a 
subdued voice. 

In a few minutes Alice entered her sister’s room 
to relieve guard. Susie gladly flew off to find out 
who the strange gentleman was her mamma was 
closeted with. Strangers were rare, they never 
alighted upon our little neighbourhood without 
some notice of their coming, so Susie may be 
excused for her curiosity. She soon discovered 
that the stranger, Mr. McPherson, was the clergy- 
man who was to do duty for her father during his 
absence. Mrs. Murray was glad to find the gentle- 
man could remain with them till late on the 
morrow. She knew not how long her husband 
might be detained at the hall, and thought he 
might not have an opportunity of speaking with 
Mr. McPherson till the morning. 

Miss Jerningham had been summoned to the 
Hall, Mr. Forbes had asked for her—so Mrs, 
Murray relied on her two daughters for help, she 
herself could only now and then snatch a moment 
from her visitor, to peep at Jessie. Susie was most 
useful, she took messages to the housekeeper about 
dinner, about preparing a room, went backwards 
and forwards to the sick room; the visitor was a 
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person who seemed to require attention, and could 
not entértain himself; it was very late before Dr. 
Murray returned, far beyond the usual dinner hour, 
he had only time to wash his hands, without ex- 
changing a word with his wife, and then joined his 
guest. 

Alice never left her sister till late at night, when 
Miss Jerningham returned to take her place; “and 
so,” said Alice to herself, “none of my family have 
wished me joy! but did not his parents!” Just as 
she had shaken her hair down her back, however, and 
was preparing for bed, there was a gentle knock at 
the door, “Come in,” and her father entered, he 
pressed her to his bosom, threw back the hair from 
her forehead, and gazed into her eyes, “My Alice 
is happy with this day’s work ?” 

“Oh! yes, papa,” she whispered. 

“God bless thee, my child! thou hast made thy 
parents happy; a blessed lot is thine, with such a 
helpmate by thy side ;” and, embracing her again, 
he left her to repose. 

Happy in the consciousness that she had spread 
happiness in her own and Willie's family, Alice 
laid her head on the pillow, when again the door 
softly opened, and her mother came to the bedside: 
“Oh! Alice, my child, amidst all our trouble, you 
are our dove in the ark! I knew how dearly Willie 

loved you, but you, shy child,” said she, caressing 
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her long beautiful hair, “I sometimes thought you 
did not know his worth—I have not beer able to 
speak to your father, it was so mal @ propos Mr. 
McPherson’s coming to-day, but no one better 
knows Willie’s worth than he.” 

“Papa has been here and blessed me,” said 
Alice, with a beaming face. 

“By and bye,” said Mrs. Murray, “ Jessie will be 
grateful to Willie for his friendship to Bertie; he 
is worthy of you, my darling, you need not blush,” 
as Alice hid her conscious face on her mother’s 
shoulder, “but be proud of him, he deserves it; 
and now, good night, my pet,” and with a fond 
kiss she left the room. 

It was long before the parents sought repose, the 
Doctor had to tell much that had passed after Mrs, 
Murray left the Hall, and the unexpected hap- 
piness of the day had to be dilated upon. 

“How wondrous are the ways of the Lord! 
just at this juncture to have secured so much 
happiness! God grant,” said he suddenly, “that 
the knowledge of it may not affect our Jessie, it 
will remind her of what she has lost.” 

“We must think of some plan to break it to her 
hereafter, there is no haste for her to know it 
yet.” 

“True,” said the Doctor. 

“Now, dear husband, in Mr. Forbes’ state we | 
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cannot leave home, even if Jessie were able to be 
moved. 

~€No, I could not leave under any circumstances, 
even if to-day’s event had not occurred,” said Dr. 
Murray sorrowfully. 

Mrs. Murray acquiesced. 

“You will have to go without me,” continued 
Dr. Murray. 

“T suppose it must be so,” replied his wife, with 
an answering look. 

As Alice and Susie went down to breakfast the 
ensuing morning they looked in as usual to salute 
Jessie. 

“Oh! Jessie,” exclaimed Susie, standing by the 
window which overlooked Hatton Hall, “if here 
isn’t Willie, before breakfast, with his hands full of 
flowers—goodness! what makes him come so early, 
it cannot be anything wrong, for he is smiling, I 
will go and see.” 

Away she went, as quietly as she could well man- 
age—-Alice flushed up to her temples, Jessie must 
have noticed something peculiar in it, for she drew 
her sister close to her, and whispered, “Is it so?” 
Alice made an, inaudible reply, but Jessie under- 
stood it—“bring him to me before he goes, 
Alice ?” 

Alice kissed her, and went down to breakfast. 
An hour after, when Jessie was dressed and re- 
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clining, as usual, on her couch by the window, 
Alice came to ask if she could now see Willie— 
she smiled assent, and he stood by her side. 

“Dear Willie,” said she, offering her cheek to 
him, “you deserve her.” 

Willie kissed the pale cheek, and answered 
“sister ;” then he offered her flowers. Mrs. Myrray 
coming in, said, “she could not allow visitors to 
remain long, but if he behaved well he should 
come again.” 

“How happy you and papa must be at this,” 
said Jessie. 

“Ves, love, and it has made Mr. and Mrs, 
Forbes equally so,” replied her mother. “You 
remember when we were all last at the Hall, we 
feared it would be the last time we should all 
meet there.” 

“TI remember, mamma, Dr. Middleton thought 
Mr. Forbes would not survive the winter.” 

“ And,” said Mrs. Murray, “this is June, but I do 
think now, his life hangs on a thread, and so you 
may fancy how happy the poor father is to see 
this engagement.” 

“T can fancy it, mamma.” 

“Look, my dear, there they go, for the first time 
walking alone together,” said Mrs. Murray, drawing 
back the curtains for Jessie to see them. 

_ Again sh drew Jessie’s attention to the window, 
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“there goes your papa, to show Mr. McPherson 
the church and to take him round the parish, so he 
has a morning’s work sketched out.” 

Susie was, as usual, closeted with Miss Jerningham 
in the school-room, but the duties did not seem 
pleasant, she had an abstracted and almost petu- 
lant look very unusual with her. 

“T don’t like grammar at all,” said she. 

“It is very useful though, Susie,’ was the 
rejoinder. 

“T have a particular dislike to prepositions,” 
chimed in Susie. 

“TIT know no part of speech more useful than 
little prepositions,” remarked Miss Jerningham. 

“Or more tiresome to remember,” said Susie, 
with warmth. “Look at this long list!. they are 
tantalizing words, for when I see wtf, I think of 
Alice walking with Willie ; dy, I have been thinking 
how close the Hermitage is dy Hatton Hall; then, 
within, I have been fancying Alice living w#then 
the Hall; and I can go on so through the whole 
list.” 

Miss Jerningham turned her head to conceal a 
smile. 

“Now,” continued Susie, “how am I to learn 
grammar when all this is running through my 
poor little head.” 

Miss Jerningham considered the way in which 
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Susie had placed the prepositions, was a great help 
to the learning them. 

Susie did not see this; then, all at once, it came 
into her head, that on such an auspicious day she 
ought to have a holiday, the more she thought of 
it, the more she wondered Willie had not thought 
of asking for it—and, consequently, the less she 
thought of the prepositions. 

She was standing in a disconsolate state by the 
window, when she saw her papa returning hastily 
to the house. 

“What is it, papa?” she said, opening the 
window. | 

“T have forgotten the key of the vestry, my 
dear, bring it me?” 

Away ran Susie. “Here it is, papa. Papa,” 
whispered Susie, “oughtn’t I to have a holiday, 
I can’t learn my grammar, I keep thinking of 
Willie and Alice ?” 

The Doctor gave a laugh such as had not been 
heard for many a day: “ My little girl speaks like 
an oracle! Of course, no lessons to-day, Miss 
Jerningham.” 

“That being the case,” said Miss Jerningham, 
“T shall walk over to the Hall and see how poor 
Mr. Forbes is.” 

“May I go with you?” said Susie. 

“Yes, dear, if your mamma can be left alone 
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with Jessie, she can have the housekeeper, who is 
never very busy at this hour.” 

They walked over to the Hall—they met Ted 
on the way, news soon flies—he had seen Alice and 
Willie walking together alone—and asked the ladies 
“Tf he might be bold to wish the young couple 
joy.” 

“They were made for one another, ma’am,” said 
Ted to Miss Jerningham. 

“T always said it to my missus, they be the hand- 
somest couple in the county round, be the others 
where they may ;” and Ted snapped his fingers, 
of course at the other couples. 

“Do you really think Mr. Forbes handsome?” 
said Susie. 

“Handsome, miss, ha—d—some !” and so aston- 
ished was Ted at the audacity of the question, 
that he actually was speechless, staring at the 
questioner, fortunately for Susie she was a privi- 
leged person. 

“ Handsome, miss,” quoth he at length, when he 
recovered speech, “I should think he be, I doan’t 
know a young ooman in all the county could match 
him except Miss Alice.” 

Ted was evidently hurt, so Miss Jerningham 
came to the rescue: “You are right, Ted, he is 

handsome, and what is better, the young squire is 
- good and kind, and I know no other young man so 
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worthy of Miss Alice—he will make her a kind 
husband.” ; 

“That he woul, ma’am, you have hit it—a good 
son makes a good husband, and he be a dootiful 
son to madam Forbes—and he has been tried ;” 
nodding sagaciously. 

On approaching the Hall, Susie was half sorry 
she had come. “I am sure,” thought she, “I ought 
to say something to Mrs. Forbes and Willie, some- 
thing about being delighted at—I’m sure I don't 
know what to say, I cannot make speeches.” At 
last, when on the threshold, Susie imparted her 
cogitations to Miss Jerningham. 

“There is no need of a word from you, Susie ; 
anything like a speech, as you call it, would be 
ridiculous, you were not consulted on the point; 
and,” said Miss Jerningham, playfully, “I don’t 
conceive your feelings upon the point will be much 
heeded.” 

Susie was relieved, but she was still quite sure 
Willie would be pleased if she told him how happy 
she felt at the prospect of calling him brother; her 
reflections were cut short by meeting Mrs. Forbes 
in the hall—sad as she was, Susie saw a gleam of 
happiness in her countenance. 

Miss Jerningham went up to see the invalid, and 
Susie had a little conversation with her aunt. 

“What sort of a man is Mr. McPherson, Susie ?” 
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“Very prosy, auntie, but kind-looking ; very 
bald-hed&ded—he looks as though he had studied a 
great deal.” 

“Your papa will be here very soon, will he not ?” 

“He is gone all round the parish with Mr. 
McPherson; I heard him tell mamma, he should 
make him over to her when he had done with him, 
and should come over here to stop.” 

“Mr. Forbes is just in the same state as yester- 
day, how is Jessie ?” 

“ About the same ; mamma is with her now, and 
we must be back in time to relieve her when Mr. 
McPherson returns,” said Susie. 

“Well, Susie,’ whispered her aunt, “are you not 
pleased at the prospect of the game of Hide-and- 
Seek hereafter-—the game you have so long 
coveted ?” 

Susie nodded archly, then put on a grave face, as 
Willie came into the room. He seemed much pre- 
occupied. He darted a kind look at Susie, and 
then, after taking some papers out of an escritoire, 
left the room again. 

“Who is this gentleman?” whispered Susie, as 
a short, thin man in black, entered. 

“The lawyer, my dear,” whispered her aunt, in 
the same tone. 

Miss Jerningham now came down from the 
dying man’s room ; her eyes were very red. “We 
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had better go, Susie ; this is a sad scene here for 
you.” After a few low words with Mrs. “Morley, 
she and Susie took their departure. “I feel 
sure,” said Miss Jerningham, “he won’t last long; 
he has all his senses about him; was most kind to 
me. I shall lose a warm friend in him.” 

“So shall we all, dear Jerny,” said Susie. 

“Yes, my dear, but I have not so many friends 
as you. Mr. Forbes knew my dear mother, when 
she was a girl—before she married—and in remem- 
brance of her, he has always been a warm friend 
to me. When one has no relations, the loss of one, 
who knew one’s parents, is very bitter.” 

“Oh! I understand,” said Susie; “but you 
know, dear Jerny, we all love you, and though my 
mamma may not have known yours, still she loves 
you dearly, and,” said the kind-hearted girl, seeking 
comfort, “I am sure Mrs. F oe and Willie always 
seem most affectionate to you.” 

They now hastened their footsteps, as es saw 
Dr. Murray and Mr. McPherson entering the 
Rectory. | 

Before the day’s sun had set, Mr. Forbes had 
breathed his last in the arms of his devoted wife. 

“ How all is changed around us, my dear,” said 
Dr. Murray that night to his wife. The Grange— 
the Hall—the Hermitage; there is now the 
Rectory alone of the four places, intact! our turn 
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must come next,” he added, with a mournful 
smile. There is nothing stable here below — 
nothing immutable. The Lord’s will be done.” 

“ His hand has been heavy upon us, Murray. It 
has bowed us, but not overwhelmed us, my hus- 
band. What mercy in restoring our child, and 
what a blessing is reserved to us in calling Willie 
our son.” 

The last sad duties were performed over his 
friend by the Rector. The Forbes were so much 
respected in the county, that there was a large 
gathering of friends and tenants; many came 
from the estate in Buckinghamshire, and accommo- 
dation for the night was given at the Rectory to 
many who came from afar. 

On the reading of the will, Dr.. Murray was 
much surprised to find that each of his children 
had a small bequest. To Alice the sum of £10,000 
was left, and an annuity of 420 per annum to Miss 
Jerningham ; and on the last day of his life, Mr. 
Forbes added a codicil to his will, bequeathing 
£500 to her, to be paid immediately on his decease. 
This was a gift that gave great satisfaction to all, 
but to none more than Alice, who was very fond of 
Miss Jerningham, and expressed kao warmly 
upon the occasion. 

“To me 410,000 is unimportant, you know,” 
said Alice, laughing; “ Willie will never let me 
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want anything I fancy; but to provide you with 
what will prevent your being obliged to “toil, and 
work so hard with your dear brain, Jerny, is indeed 
kind. If I had not loved the dear old man before, 
I should have loved him for it,” said the warm- 
hearted girl. 

Miss Jerningham pressed her hand, she was quite 
overcome. 

“And,” continued Alice, “Mrs. Forbes and my 
Willie ’’—laughing —“ are so glad, they say it is so 
much pleasanter than if it had been a present, 
because it is your right, as much as our legacies 
are our right.” 

Alice followed the example of her sister Jessie, 
and put on daughter's mourning. 

The morning after the funeral, Willie came over 
to the Rectory; he was evidently gratified at the 
sight of Alice’s weeds. After some desultory con- 
versation, he told the Rector, that after the perusal 
of his father’s papers, the lawyer, Mr. Scudd, had 
found several important business transactions had 
lately been neglected, and advised him, without 
delay, to attend to them, so he was to accompany 
Mr. Scudd to London, that he might be at hand to 
attend to the affairs. This gentleman considered 
it so important as to fear some property would be 
forfeited, if prompt measures were not taken to 
secure it, so “I have come,” said he, in a saddened 
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tone, “to bid adieu, perhaps for a whole long 
week,” cdsting a lingering look at Alice. 

“You are.now in a responsible position, my 
dear boy, and must take your place, as the head of 
your house, and protect your property; doubtless, 
Mr. Scudd knows what is best. In most cases, 
being early in the field gives the best chance, so go 
by all means,” said the Rector. 

“At what hour do you go, Willie?” said- Mrs. 
Murray. 

“By the twelve o'clock train. Mr. Scudd is 
now awaiting me. I do not return to the Grange.” 

“Well, God bless you, and speed you on your er- 
rand, my boy,” said Dr. Murray; “we shall be gone 
before you return, if you remain away a week.” 

“ Alice,” said her mother, “take Willie up to bid 
Jessie goodbye ; it may be long ere they meet.” 

Willie turned as he was leaving the room, and 
waving his hand, said, “I shall not come in again.” 

Originally it had been planned that Alice was to 
have accompanied her parents and sister, but late 
events had caused the parents to alter their ar- 
rangement. Alice’s engagement with Willie, and 
Mr. Forbes’ death, had made a great alteration in 
the state of affairs. 

Mrs. Forbes had expressed a wish that Alice 
would remain at the Rectory, and Mrs. Morley 
thought the same. At such a season of sorrow 
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her presence was a solace to mother and son. The 
Murrays could therefore not leave home without 
Mrs. Morley taking their place at the Rectory. 
After much consultation, it was finally settled that 
Miss Jerningham should take Mrs. Morley’s place, 
by the side of Mrs. Forbes, and that Susie was to 
go over to the Hall daily for her lessons, it being 
very necessary that there should be no more inter- 
ruption to her studies. 

Alice had undertaken to instruct little Hector; 
and all being now ready, the invalid herself, 
anxious for departure, the arrangements were 
finally made. Mrs. Morley and Miss Jerningham 
changed places, and on a fine morning in the end of 
June, the Rector and his wife bade adieu for a 
time to the Rectory. It was the first time Mrs. 
Murray had ever left the place since she came down 
a bride. Many of the tenants were out at their 
doors to see her pass, and many a “God bless 
them,” struck upon their ears as they drove to the 
station. Every preparation had been made, in the 
shape of an invalid carriage, etc., etc., for Jessie’s 
convenience ; and it was with an assured feeling 
that all possible precaution had been taken to 
prevent the invalid feeling fatigued, that Mrs. 
Morley and Alice took leave of the travellers. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THERE are few who have not experienced the feel- 
ing of loneliness which takes possession of us, 
when those we love have left us foratime. The 
house seems so empty! the rooms so tenantless! 
there is a constant consciousness of expecting some 
one, and that some one comes not. The little 
coterie at the Rectory may be excused for expe- 
riencing this, considering their diminished numbers 
—the sad scenes they had passed through—the 
constantly having had all their senses on the alert 
—and, above all, the many weeks which had passed 
without the usualemployments, all this now rendered 
it very difficult for them to return to old habits. 
Mrs. Morley, fortunately, was a woman possessed 
of much energy of character; her lot having been 
cast in the midst of wealth and comfort, this had 
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never been called forth, and her friends had been 
much struck at seeing her equal to ev@&y emer- 
gency. In the present case she was not long at 
fault; and, after a couple of days wandering about 
inert, and without any object, except visiting Mrs. 
Forbes during her son’s absence, she set about 
righting matters around her. 

“My dear Alice, we are very idle,” said she to 
her niece the third morning after the departure of , 
the travellers. “We expect Mr. McPherson down 
on Saturday, and I have but to-day to make a few 
preparations for his reception; I hope he will not 
come before mid-day to-morrow.” | 

“Oh! surely not, aunt,” was the response. 

“At any rate there is not a moment to spare 
now. I want one of my linen chests unpacked ; I 
wish to use my own things. It seems as though 
there was a spell against my going to the Her- 
mitage.” 

“A spell in our favour, auntie dear, what should 
we have done without you lately ?” : 

“That is all very well, Miss Alice,” said her 
aunt, “but there you are lingering over your break- 
fast, and I want you to come and help me.” 

“May I go with you, auntie? I do love unpack- 
ing,” said Susie, eagerly. 

“No, dear, you must go off with your satchel 
instantly to the Grange, and pack some know- 
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ledge into this little head of yours; I promised 
mamma 4 would never keep you from Miss Jer- 
ningham.” 

“Who is to go with me, auntie?” asked Susie. 

— Your maid, dear.” 

“Oh! she is so very busy, auntie, finishing a 
dress for Alice; don’t you think Ted might go 
with me? and if you and Alice could find time to 
fetch me, there would be no interruption to the 
needlework.” | 

“ Be it so,” said her aunt; “now Alice, darling, 
when I have seen the housekeeper, I shall be ready 
in ten minutes.” 

Alice still lingered; the letters were late, she 
thought, as none had arrived as usual; and when 
her aunt returned, she found her on the same spot. 

“Not ready!” said Mrs. Morley. 

Alice was out of the room in a moment, and 
soon returned equipped for walking. 

“T understand, little woman,” said her aunt, 
“you were waiting for letters! Perhaps,’ she 
added, smiling, “there being none directed here 
for your papa, is post boy may have delayed 
bringing ours on.” 

As she spoke, a servant from the Grange brought 
a parcel and note for Miss Alice, which had come 
down in a hamper to Mrs. Forbes. 

“All as you wish, my dear, I hope,” said Mrs, 
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Morley, having kindly employed herself hal a few 
minutes, 

“Oh yes!” replied Alice, blushing, “see what a 
beautiful ring!” displaying a very elegant mourn- 
ing ring, containing Mr. Forbes’ hair, and adorned 
with pearls of a large size. 

“It is very elegant, you are right,” said Mrs. 
Morley, “such good taste! no one would know it 
to be a mourning ring, without the hair was pointed 
out.” 

“It was wise to send it in a large parcel, and 
not trust it to post,” remarked Alice. 

“Yes,” said her aunt, “and now, my dear, let us 
not delay.” 

The ladies were so much occupied all day at the 
Hermitage that they felt rather fatigued, but would 
not disappoint Susie, so called for her, as had been 
promised. 

The next day brought Mr. McPherson, and the 
succeeding morning the little party at the Rectory 
were agreeably surprised by seeing Willie Forbes 
walk in and ask Mrs. Morley to give him some 
breakfast ; he had arrived late the preceding even- 
ing, too late to make his appearance. 

Dr. Murray had done duty uninterruptedly for 
so many years in his church, that it was a strange 
, sight to see another in his pulpit. It caused quite 
\a sensation throughout the parish. Many amatron 
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who had never been able to leave her household 
duties to®go to church before the afternoon service, 
made the effort this morning to be among the first 
to hear the strange parson, and sit in judgment 
upon him. Partial, however, as all were, to their 
own beloved Rector, they were glad to find they 
were left in good hands, and that the Rector’s 
representative was a man far above mediocrity ; and 
all agreed that, while deprived of their own minis- 
ter’s teaching, they could not be better cared for. 

It seemed very strange to Alice and Susie to see 
another than their own dear father’s form in the 
pulpit; but they were much pleased to hear the 
favourable comments on Mr. McPherson, as their 
father would be very anxious to hear the impres- 
sion the stranger caused in his parish, and Mrs. 
Morley had promised to write him an immediate 
account of what transpired, that he might be saved 
all anxiety upon the subject. 

The intelligence Mrs. Morley conveyed to her 
brother was very gratifying ; and writing in return, 
he said, “he intended, now all was well, resigning 
himself to leisure. Jessie had borne the journey 
as well as could reasonably have been expected ; 
she and her mother were both fatigued, were none 
the worse, though as yet none the better ; however, 
it was early to expect a change. I was much sur- 
_ prised,” went on the Doctor, “to hear this morning 
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that my old pupil, Lord Emston, to whom I owe 
my living, is expected to pass a couple df months 
this autumn at a magnificent seat he has, very near 
Wareham. I fear he will not arrive till we have 
left, which is provoking; we have not met since I 
was a Benedict. It would have given me infinite 
pleasure to have seen his wife, and introduced 
mine; but I must be contented and grateful with 
the benefits I am now enjoying, and not cast a 
thought on any beyond.” 

“How vexatious, though, is it not aunt,” said 
Alice, “for papa to miss seeing Lord Emston ?” 

“It is just possible they may meet during the 
last week of your papa’s stay at Wareham, and as 
Mr. McPherson has no engagements before him, he 
might prolong his term here, and thus enable your 
papa to meet his friend,” replied Mrs. Morley. 

“Better say nothing about it just now, auntie,” 
said Alice; ‘besides,’ added she, with a rueful 
face, “the extra absence is not pleasant to look 
forward to.” 

“Selfish child!” said her aunt, with a laugh. 

Now that Mrs. Morley set the example of being 
employed, everybody seemed occupied. Willie 
Forbes had made Alice a present of a beautiful 
Arab he bought when in London, one that had 
been accustomed to carry a lady, and at the same 
time Mrs. Forbes had given Hector a Shetland 
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pony ; the little boy had made many friends whilst 
at the Grange during his sister Jessie’s illness. 
Susie had the privilege of mounting this pony as 
well as Hector—the two children were in extasies. 
Mamma was not to know about it; it was to be a 
surprise on her return. 

Mrs. Forbes had ordered Poole to send some one 
down to measure Alice for a habit; the dear lady 
had never had a daughter, and seemed to think 
nothing was good enough for Alice. 

Just about this time Alice received a long letter 
from Minnie Bruce, recounting her travels; at 
present she and the Colonel were at Geneva—they 
did not think of leaving till the weather warned 
them they ought to cross into Italy, then they 
intended remaining at Nice till the end of Novem- 
ber, when they would go South, having bespoken 
rooms at Rome, for a month at Christmas; Minnie 
begged Alice to make certain arrangements for her 
at the Grange—to have her winter clothes and furs 
packed and sent on, so that they might reach her 
before leaving Geneva. Alice was disappointed at 
not having a line about Captain Warburton, or any 
comment upon the Colonel’s health and spirits— 
she, however, set about her little commissions, and 
sent several mementoes from the Rectory, to re- 
mind her friend that there were warm hearts left 
_around the old home. | 
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Weeks glided away in quiet enjoyment; Harry’s 
arrival added to the hilarity which had already 
begun to shew itself at the Rectory. Mrs. Morley 
followed Mrs. Forbes’ good example, and com- 
missioned Willie to buy Harry a horse, his old 
friend Agra had been put into a cart; and, perhaps, 
the young people were scarcely so happy as their 
aunt, when she watched them riding off from the 
Hall door—Alice sat her horse well, having a good 
fitting habit, her figure looked to great advantage, 
she was as yet a little timid, but Willie said that 
would wear off, by constantly riding. 

“TI never expected, Susie,” said Harry, “to have 
had such a jolly time of it, when mamma and papa 
were away.” 

“Because you could not guess you were to have 
a horse, and ride every day,” said his sister. 

“Well, it was very good of auntie to give it me, 
and it is very useful, too, for I don’t think it would 
be proper,” said Harry, grinning, “for Willie and 
Alice to scour the country alone—I act as a safety- 
valve, you know.” - 

“T only wish I had a pony of my own,” said 
Susie, “for I think I must look ridiculous on May 
Fly, he stands so very low.” 

“That he does,” said Harry, then, after a minute’s 
silence, “I tell you what, Susie, I will save up my 
money, and perhaps by next spring, auntie and I 
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may manage a pony for you, of the proper size; 
but until’ then it is as well to go out on May Fly, 
it does you good—keeps you in practice—he is 
quite equal to your weight, and there is no one 
particular to see you down here; when I bring my 
friends down here to the Hermitage, it will be 
a different affair entirely.” 

Susie found her time very much occupied; it 
was her mamma’s wish that she should continue 
her studies, without the usual intermission, during 
Harry’s holidays—also she had one letter a week 
to write to Wareham ; happily, letter writing was 
now no trouble to her—she worked diligently, and 
made good use of the time the equestrians were 
out, that she might enjoy as much as possible of 
her brother’s company when he was at home. 

Alice regularly every morning gave up two hours 
to instructing her brother Hector, he was an apt 
pupil, and his sister was quite pleased with his 
progress—she worked cheerfully with him, knowing 
her mamma would be very glad to find him well 
broken in to study. 

It was now the end of August, the time was 
approaching for the Rector and his wife to return 
home, and Harry was rejoicing that he should see 
something of them before he went back—when to 
his dismay Mrs. Morley got a letter which dis- 
concerted the whole family—Dr. Murray said, he 
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had unexpectedly met Lord Emston, and found 
his lordship was not coming down to rémain till 
after his departure. “You know, my dear sister,” 
continued the Doctor, “how dear this nobleman is 
to me, then you may imagine the pleasure it would 
be to me, to see his wife and children—they are at 
present at Bournemouth, for a few weeks, my friend 
having come here alone on business; you .will be 
surprised when I tell you I have allowed myself to 
be persuaded toaccompany Lord Emston to Bourne- 
mouth for ten days, if Mr. McPherson can make it 
convenient to remain doing my duty. I really could 
not refuse this request, coming from one who has 
been so useful a friend, he made it such a point, 
that it would have been ungracious not to comply ; 
on the whole Jessie is progressing, but not so 
satisfactorily as we could wish; Lord Emston has 
persuaded me that sea air may be of great service 
to her, I only hope we are not too much trespass- 
ing upon you, Henrietta, for I know how anxiously 
and kindly you are filling your sister’s place.” 

“Here is Mr. McPherson,” said Harry. 

“Then we shall hear what he says upon the 
point,” replied Mrs. Morley. 

Mr. McPherson came to announce the purport of 
a letter he had received from the Rector—he was 
happy to inform Mrs, Morley he had no engage- 
ment to call him away—he had no engagement in 
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view till late in November, and was going to write 
to that ‘effect. “After all,” said he, “if Murray 
extended his absence to three months, it would not 
be longer than would recruit him, many clergymen 
allow themselves that time every year—he has 
hitherto been blessed with health, and has not 
required the change.” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Morley, “I thought him 
looking ill before he left, and quite agree with 
Lord Emston’s view of the case—sea air has a 
wonderful effect upon some constitutions, and I 
only hope it will benefit them all.” 

“But three months, sir,’ said Harry, “would 
bring it to the end of September before they came 
home, or perhaps a week in October.” 

“Certainly it would,’ said Mr. McPherson, 
“well ?” 

“Only—well, only,” said Harry, hesitating, “I 
shall go back to Eton long before that.” 

“Oh! now I understand, then you must aoe 
forward to seeing them at Christmas, youne, man,” 
replied Mr. McPherson. 

“TI consider Tom behaves very ill to me, Susie,” 
said Harry confidentially, “it was quite natural I 
should like. to hear something about Dr. Gore and 
the family, one likes to hear from people as well as 
of them, and he never writes me a word.” 

“Yes,” said Susie, feelingly, “and I did hope 
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mamma or papa would have said something about 
the family in their letter, but never a word; I am 
interested in Augusta, and I should have liked 
more said than, ‘it was a pleasure to meet them,’ 
which is really all that has been said.” 

“ The fact is, I expect,” said Harry, “that Jessie 
requires so much of mamma’s attention, that she 
has not time to write about anything that does not 
refer to her.” 

“You are right, Harry.” 

“It will be a very pleasant visit for papa—so I 
will not be selfish, but I shall long the more for 
Christmas, that’s all,” said Harry. 

In the course of the day Mrs. Morley was struck 
by seeing Alice and Mrs. Higgins, the housekeeper, 
in deep conversation. 

“What are you consulting about, Alice?” she 
asked. 

“ Higgins says, mamma always distributes her 
warm clothing on the ist of October; there is 
always so much rheumatism among the people, 
and by having warm clothing early, they are en- 
abled to keep it off—she thinks we had better 
begin and cut out the work.” 

“Oh! certainly, Higgins, put us in the way of 
doing it,” said Mrs. Morley, addressing the house- 
keeper. : : 

“Miss Jessie always superintended it, ma’am,” 
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said Higgins, “and all the ladies knitted shawls 
and muffetees, my mistress always had the things 
ready before the cold set in.” 

Accordingly flannel, warm clothing, &c. was 
purchased, and Mrs. Morley and Alice, with the 
aid of Mrs. Higgins and Margery, set to work 
diligently. Mrs. Morley had never done anything 
of the kind before, and she was amused at the 
compliments she received for her expertness in 
cutting out. 

“As though you had been used to it all your 
life, ma’am,” said Mrs. Higgins. 

“T cannot manage the knitting though,” said 
Mrs. Morley good naturedly, “I fear we shall come 
off badly in that respect.” 

“Miss Jerningham is very quick at that, ma’am,” 
rejoined Higgins, “and as she must have such 
long evenings quite alone with Mrs. Forbes, you 
may be sure she will have a good stock pre- 
pared.” | 

Alice was not so handy as Jessie, and Margery 
was glad of the opportunity to praise her favourite. 

“We do miss Miss Jessie’s knitting, ma’am ;” to 
Mrs. Morley, “her little fingers did move so fast.” 

“Ah! no one reckons upon my contribution,” 
said Susie opening a little basket, and producing 
more mittens than could have been expected with 
all her lessons going on. 
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“When did you do them, Miss Susie?” said 
Higgins, : 

“Why, while Miss Jerningham reads to me,” said 
Susie, “I can tell you dear Jerny and I, have been 
working away to surprise you all; and Mrs. Forbes, 
too, she has done some wonderfully warm stays 
which will rejoice you to look at.” 

“TI wish some one would offer to knit me a 
comforter or a pair of mittens, eh! Higgins?” said 
Willie Forbes, who was present. | 

“Oh! sir,” replied Mrs. Higgins, “I don’t think 
you would wear them,” 

“You only try him, Higgins, and you will see he 
will,” said Harry, nudging her elbow and whisper- 
ing, “give him those coarse things, Pll make him 
wear them,” 

“Will you?” said Willie, who overheard him ; 
and a noisy scene ensued between them. 

“We shall never get on with our business,” said 
Mrs. Morley, nodding to Higgins, to put everything 
out of the way, “if we don’t exclude the young 
men.” | - 
The collection of articles was larger than the 
ladies had expected, and they were much gratified 
to find they would not be behind hand, but ready 
for the Ist of October. 

Susie was sad as usual when the day came for 
Harry to depart. Willie Forbes had undertaken 
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to look after his horse, so that he should find it in 
good coadition when he came home at Christmas ; 
and his aunt felt quite depressed herself when she 
bade him adieu, and slipped five bright sovereigns 
into his hand.—“ Something like a tip,” as Harry 
told his friend Willie, who accompanied him to the 
station. 

A letter from Bournemouth was replete with 
good news, and welcomed with pleasure, for it told 
that ten days had made a visible improvement in 
Jessie; the sea air was evidently being very 
beneficial to her, and in consequence of this Mrs. 
Murray announced they were going to extend their 
visit. There was another inducement, the Prime 
Minister, a great friend of Lord Emston, was 
coming down on a visit to him, and Lord Emston 
insisted on Dr. Murray’s staying to see him; “so,” 
continued Mrs. Murray in her letter, “it will bea 
three months’ holiday for us; it is such happiness 
to see the colour coming back at last into poor 
Jessie’s cheek, that I have no hesitation in remain- 
ing. The trip has strengthened me also, my 
appetite is wonderfully improved, and my dear 
husband is himself again.” 

“Good news, Susie,” said her aunt, seeing her 
eyes intently fixed upon her while she read the letter. 

“Very good news?” said Susie heaving a sigh. 

“Not good news,” said little Hector, who had. 
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also been attentively listening, “I want my papa 
now, mamma has been long enough away,” and 
the big tears rolled down his rosy cheeks; “I 
shall have them home now they are quite well, and 
they shall not go away any more,” looking very 
decidedly at his aunt.” 

“No, my dear, they won’t go away again,” said 
Mrs. Morley. wiping the tears off, “and Hector 
shall go on his pony to the stationto meet mamma 
and papa on their return.” 

The prospect of this made peace, and when the 
day came Mrs. Morley fulfilled her promise. Hector 
mounted on May Fly met his parents, and to their 
delight kept up with the carriage all the way back 
to the Rectory. 

As soon as the first greetings were over, Mrs. 
Morley took her sister on one side, anxiously 
questioning her upon Jessie's state. 

“TI dare not say that I am satisfied with her 
state, but I am satisfied with her restoration to 
health. She has fallen into her old habit of being 
always occupied, and it is a great benefit to Tom, 
having such a sister with him ; but, Henrietta, her 
old expression is gone, she does not meet my eyes 
as though the depths of her heart were open to me 
——she avoids my gaze as though she had something 
painful within, of which she would spare me the 
knowledge.” 
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“ Dear child,” said Mrs. Morley, “I often wish 
Murray had let things take their course.” 

“The ways of providence are inscrutable,” replied 
her sister, sorrowfully, “we can but act to the 
best of our judgment and leave the rest to our 
Heavenly Father. I certainly consider that my 
husband acted as a wise and careful father.” 

“T have so much to ask you, papa,” said Susie 
in the evening, as she sat herself upon his knee. 

“You are getting too tall to be nursed,” said 
her father; “here stand out, you are nearly as 
tall as Alice. Mamma,” addressing his wife, “we 
shall be wanting trains soon, and knobs behind the 
head.” 

“Qh! never mind me, papa, I want to hear 
about Augusta.” 

“About Augusta! well, my dear, she is a fine 
strapping girl—would make two of Jessie, with 
large black eyes.” 

“Oh! I know that, papa; but is she pleasant? does 
she like Jessie ? and does Tom like her? and—” 

“Oh! stop my child, three questions at the 
time are enough. I will answer you circumstan- 
tially—she is pleasant—she has taken a surprising 
liking to Jessie, considering they are such different 
characters—and I think Tom does not show any 
particular antipathy to her,” said the Doctor, 
drily. 
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Somehow Susie was not satisfied with this in- 
formation, and seeing her mamma in eartest con- 
versation with her aunt and Alice, she took courage 
to begin again. 

“What sort of a person is the Prime Minister, 
papa?” 

“A very comely old gentleman; he seemed to 
enjoy his visit as much as we did.” 

“Was he—did he take any notice of Jessie, 
papa?” | 

“T cannot say really,” said the Doctor; “by the 
bye I saw him cracking some walnuts for her.” — 

Susie considered these replies too provoking, 
after an absence of three months, to have nothing 
else to tell—absolutely nothing; she subsided 
into silence by the side of her father, who, 
crossing his legs, seemed to adapt himself to a 
quiet nap. 

Presently the conversation between the ladies 
became louder, and Susie -was glad to make one of 
the party. 

“Ves, Tom’s house is charmingly situated,” said 
Mrs. Murray—evidently continuing a conversation 
—“rather too large for a bachelor ;” and then there 
was a quiet laugh among the ladies. “Dr. Gore 
literally possessed himself of Murray,” continued 
she, addressing her sister; “all the time we were 
there, he was never with me but at dinner,” 
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“Tom, I suppose, joined the pair?” said Mrs. 
Morley. “ 

“ Not often,” replied her sister; “ the two fathers 
seemed as though they were schoolboys again; 
when together. It was a pleasant sight. And the 
same scene was enacted over again when we got to 
Bournemouth, between Murray and Lord Emston. 
Early in the morning, they set off on their rambles, 
rarely coming in to luncheon. Lady Emston and 
I used to be much amused at such absences; we 
were left to amuse ourselves generally, so that 

Lady Emston and I agreed, our husbands ought 
not to meet often, and that it was lucky their 
walks in life were so diverse.” 

“The gentlemen ought to have been grateful, 
that they were permitted to absent themselves,” 
said Mrs. Morley, laughing. 

“T really think they were,” was the rejoinder. 

“On the whole, mamma,” said Alice, “it has 
been a very enjoyable trip.” | 

“The last month has been so, dear; up to that 
period, I saw no satisfactory improvement in Jessie, 
so that I was more anxious than I cared to tell 
your papa ; he was enjoying the companionship of 
Dr. Gore, so I made the best of it to him; Tom, 
however, shared my anxiety. Lady Emston has a 
daughter Jessie’s age, a sweet girl; they made great 
friends at Bournemouth, and it was when with her 
R 
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that I first saw returning animation on my poor 
girl’s face ; she then began to take more Ynterest in 
all around, and by degrees,” she said, with a sigh, 
“she has resumed her old habits; but as I said 
before, not her old expression.” 

“Tllness often leaves its impress behind,” re- 
marked Mrs. Morley; “it may only be that.” 

Mrs. Murray shook her head, and replied in the 
words of our household bard, “‘There is that within 
which passeth show!’ and so, my dear,” turning to 
Alice, “you have sent Minnie Bruce her winter 
clothing.” 

“Yes, mamma, and I will shew you her letter to- 
morrow ; she and the Colonel will await the parcel 
at Geneva, and then go slowly south, finally settling 
at Rome for the Christmas fétes.” 

“Nothing about Captain Warburton ?” 

“ Not a word, mamma, was it not odd?” 

“Communication seems to have been so wonder- 
fully interrupted during this rebellion ; we used to 
hear extraordinary accounts at Lord Emston’s. I 
sometimes trembled for Jessie, and feared to look at 
her. We heard of such fearful horrors, that Bertie’s 
honourable death seemed less painful in com- 
parison.” | 

“Do you know, mamma,” said Alice, with energy, 
“the recital of horrors such as you hint at, would 
reconcile me to the honourable death of anyone I 
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loved, if he died as Bertie did, in honourable 
warfare - "think, how far more dreadful it would have 
been, had he suffered contumely before his death, 
or his body been dishonoured in any way;” and 
she shuddered—*“ but he had honourable burial, 
was placed in the grave by his own countrymen, 
who honoured him, and followed to that last sad 
scene by the general he so much revered. Oh! 
depend upon it, these circumstances, told before 
her by indifferent people, will do poor Jessie 
good.” 

“TI used to think so too, my dear,” said her 
mother. “I remarked she ever listened with deep 
attention.” 

“Tam so disappointed she has never written me 
a line,”’ said Alice, with tears in her eyes, “for Iam 
sure she has loved me better since her illness, than 
she ever did before.” 

“Two years makes a great difference in young 
girls ; but when passed eighteen, they are of no 
moment; and during her illness she experienced 
she had in her sister a friend, who could fully 
sympathize with her.” 

“ Does Jessie really like Augusta, mamma, they 
must be so different ?” 

“T fancy Jessie likes associating with those who 
do not know her antecedents,” replied her mother. 

“T can understand that, mamma.” 

R 2 
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“You know, the country around Wareham is 
very interesting. Augusta is well versed ‘in all its 
beauties, and in all its local traditions too, so that 
she is really a very desirable acquaintance to any 
one settling in that neighbourhood,” said Mrs. 
Murray. 

“Of course,” said Alice. 

“There, I have omitted telling you a very im- 
portant fact,” said Mrs. Murray, with a smile; “ Dr, 
Gore lends Jessie a horse. Augusta is,as you have 
heard, a famous horsewoman; she has undertaken, 
with the coachman’s aid, to instruct Jessie; but 
nevertheless, I have left strict orders, that she shail 
not ride without her brother is with her.” 

“Only think, mamma, of us all learning riding 
at the same time,” said Susie. 

“T am truly glad of it, dear, it is such healthful 
exercise; our friends have been very kind in 
helping our children to such advantages, ” said Mrs. 
Murray. 

“T long to shew you my Arab, mamma,” said 
Alice; “and I have such a habit!” 

: And such a whip!” chimed in Susie. | 
“Oh! I suppose so,” said her mother. “Mrs. 
Forbes Havane no daughter to spoil, will take to 
spoiling mine.” 

“Mrs, Forbes says, mamma,” said Susie, laughing 
outright, “that Alice cannot be spoiled |” 
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“T should have thought Mrs. Forbes wiser than 
that, Susie.” 

“So should I, mamma. If Willie had said it,” 
said Susie, knowingly, “I should not have thought 
anything of it;” and Susie hopped away, to put 
the sugar and cream into her papa’s tea, as he had 
just awakened from what she considered a very 
long nap. | 

“What have you all been doing,” said the 
Doctor, rousing himself, “vou have all been very 
quiet ?” 
~ “Tt is you who have been quiet, papa; you have 
been fast asleep.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Dr. Murray, yawning ; 
“well, my dear, it is the effect of the air. You 
don’t know whether the paper has come down, do 
you. I ordered it to be sent to-day ?” 

Susie groaned inwardly ; she had no affection of 
old for newspapers; and her affection had not 
increased lately. However, she went to enquire, 
and brought the objectionable article back with her. 

“All right, my dear, thanks,” said her father ; 
and settling his lamp to bear upon the paper, he 
prepared himself snugly to enjoy it, so Susie 
thought it best to beat a retreat, and go off to bed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“AH! Forbes, how are you, lad?” said the 
Rector to Willie, as he entered the Doctor’s study 
a few weeks after his return. : 

“All right, sir, thanks,” said Willie, “TI have had 
a long letter to-day from Warburton, I thought 
you would like to see it;” placing it before the 
Doctor. 

Dr. Murray took the letter up; “what a cramped 
hand the fellow writes,” said he, fumbling about for 
his glass, “here, you read it.” Willie accordingly 
did so, occasionally making his remarks to his 
friend, who sat deeply interested in its contents. 
Warburton said, “It had not .been in his power to 
comply with the Colonel’s request, as he was with 
Sir Colin Campbell before Lucknow when the 
letter xeached him, and it was lucky it was so,” 
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Warburton then wrote, “it is hard for a fellow to 
have such a divided duty presented to him, I fear I 
might have hesitated, but I was spared the choice 
when I received the recall—Lucknow was reduced 
to submission ; I had a bad wound, and the recur- 
rence of my old complaint made the medical man 
order me up to the hills, and, behold, here I am, at 
Simla, instead of being, as expected, in dear old 
England. While at Lucknow, however, I visited 
poor Bertie’s grave, and planted a shrub at his 
feet; I met there Major Montague, and heard a 
most touching account of his last evening with 
him. I should have liked to have been entrusted 
with the packet left for his mother, but Montague 
will not part with it, except with life. What 
friends Bertie made! everyone who knew him, 
speaks of him with so much respect.” “This is 
all that relates to Bertie,” said Willie. ‘Warburton 
writes a long description of the hill country—is in 
extacies upon it; he hopes to get a passage home 
about the beginning of the year, if he mends, as 
he hopes to do, he says it is difficult to get a 
passage home now, all the places are taken for 
some time to come.” 

“Ah! all the ladies flocking home!” said the 
Rector, “hardly realizing their safety till the sea is. 
between them and their foes.” 

“So you see, sir, there can be little more to 
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know,” said Willie; “the poor fellow is dead, and 
buried, and there is the sum total told.” — 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “we know all of him 
here below, but he has a better. field of glory 
above—Bertie was a christian man.” 

“ That he was,” chimed in Willie. 

“And,” said Dr. Murray, pursuing his train of 
thought, “all is not over even here below, for he 
lives in the hearts of his friends,” and he bent his 
brow on his hand, and gave a deep sigh. 

“Then, about March, we may expect Warburton,” 
said Forbes. 

“ And, doubtless,” said the Rector, “the Bruces 
will time their return to meet him. I have not 
heard from the Colonel since he left England—the 
poor fellow has not the heart to write to me— 
perhaps he guesses he is not the only sufferer. 
Suppose you read the description of Simla to my 
wife, but leave out all the other,” said Dr. Murray. 
“no good dwelling on that which is past recall.” 

The young man obeyed—the ladies were very 
much interested with the graphic description 
of country, and people, contained in Captain- 
Warburton’s letter. | 

“For all its beauty I would rather remain in 
old England,” said Susie. : | 

“Fog and all,” said her mother, as she pointed 
to the mist slowly rising. 
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“Yes, mamma, fog and all; the country in the 
east apppears to me like its inhabitants smiling 
and deceitful. I know what you are going to say,” 
said she hurriedly to her mamma, “ what I mean by 
a deceitful country is, that while all looks beautiful, 
and there is almost perpetual sunshine, there is 
also the deadly serpent at hand—surely that is 
deceit ; I should always be fearful of sitting down 
on a flowery bank, and should fear every withered 
branch was a boa constrictor.” 

“I am of your opinion, Susie, less beauty and 
more security,” said Willie. 

“Oh! I would not give up searching for violets 
for allthe grand banana trees in India,” said Susie, 
energetically. 

“Yet,” said Alice, “if you were obliged to go to 
India, your mossy bank of violets would not do 
you the service the friendly banana would.” 

“No,” said their mother, “there is a won- 
drous adaptation of vegetation to the wants of man.” 

This letter from Captain Warburton was soon 
followed by one from Colonel Bruce, the tone of 
which was very reassuring—it showed that he had 
sought comfort where alone it is to be found; it 
was dated from Nice :—“a few more months, and 
he would return to his home duties; he hoped to 
come back in the spring with his future son-in-law, 
he had make up his mind, his young people should 
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marry immediately, and looked forward to seeing 
them united by his old friend in their dear little 
church—Minnie was well, studying Italian, and 
for himself, he was better than he had ever expected 
to be again.” 

Letters at this time were very eventful, Mrs. 
Morley received one from the gentleman who was 
senior partner in her house, as she called her late 
husband’s firm, he apprised Mrs. Morley, that “ very 
much to his disappointment, his only son, who was 
in the house, was about leaving it for the army, 
that if she was still in the same mind about her 
nephew, this was an opening for him which could 
not have been foreseen, and that he had better 
join at once, when his son left, which would be at 
the beginning of the year.” 

“What an important year the next will be,” 
exclaimed Susie, “surely Harry will be able to 
come home as usual.” 

“T do not know about as usual, but of course he 
will come home and have relaxation, or it would 
be very hard,” said her aunt; “you look quite 
disconsolate, Susie.” 

“There are so many changes, auntie,” said she, 
fairly bursting into tears, “we shall never have the 
dear old times again, never!” 

‘“ No, my child, we shall not,” said her mother, 
“but we may have times which may be equally 
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blessed to us; when I left home, nursing my poor 
Jessie, f could not foresee how much absolute 
pleasure there was before me—the future may 
bring the same to Susie,” kindly kissing her. 

“ And at once, I can give Susie a hint of future 
pleasure,” said Mrs. Morley, “when I tell you that, 
considering Harry my charge, I shall take a small 
house in London, so that he may have a home 
there, and then Susie you must come and stay 
with us.” | 

“ How good of you, Henrietta,” said her sister. 

“Oh! I have been making my plans for some 
time—but how strange it is! I seem fated never to 
live in the Hermitage,” said Mrs. Morley, laughing. 

“ Le bon temps viendra,” said Alice, “it will be your 
summer residence.” Still Susie did not seem pleased. 

“T liked the old times, mamma, when we were 
all together,” whispered she. 

“That can never be again, my child, you must 
support me under the days that are coming, not 
lean upon me for support,” said her mother, with a 
smile that had nothing cheerful in it. 

“ At any rate,” said Susie, “we shall have Harry 
home in three weeks.” 

“Certainly,” said her aunt, cheerfully, “and the 
beginning of the year need not be the Ist of 
January ; however,” turning to her sister, “I have 
little time to lose, I shall write, by to-day’s post, to 
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a house-agent ; I have only just unpacked the linen, 
and in a few weeks it must be back again in London.” 

The three weeks rapidly sped, and Harry was 
once more at home, his mother had scarcely seen 
him since the last Christmas vacation, for she 
rarely quitted Jessie’s couch during the few days 
he had been at home at Whitsuntide, so she was 
much astonished at his manly bearing. 

“My boy, you have in a year, almost outgrown 
your mother’s knowledge.” 

“T’m glad of that, mammy dear,” replied Harry’ 
“for you must have known me for a troublesome 
young rascal, and I want you now to recognize me 
as a promising young man.” 

Mrs. Murray laughed: “Ah! there, spoke my 
saucy Harry, so twelve months, my dear boy, have 
not made the difference we both expected.” 

“A year has made a great difference in one of 
us though—what a beautiful girl Susie has grown, 
I was quite struck with her, she has so much im- 
proved since last holidays, I dare say it is the riding.’’ 

“ She is very much grown, ee said Alice, 
joining in. | 

“No doubt of that, but she is prettier than I 
expected she would be; how fellows, I know, 
would admire her,” said Harry; and then added, 
after a moment’s consideration, “it is pleasant for 


a fellow to have pretty sisters,” 
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“Oh! that is Eton language is it,” said Alice; 
then mificking him, “it is pleasant when a fellar 
has pretty sisters, fellars then crowd around to ask 
a fellar about them |!” 

“ Alice,” said Harry, very red, putting out his 
hand to catch hold of her dress, but Willie, who 
had just come in, placed himself between them. | 

Harry laughed and said, “it was lucky for Alice 
she had a champion, or it would have been the 
worse for her.” 

“J don’t know that,” retorted Alice, “I think I 
could have stood my ground against you.” 

Contrary to bye-gone usage, Mrs. Murray again 
exacted, that Susie should. continue her studies 
without any cessation at Christmas. The fact was 
that Mrs. Forbes had declared her intention of 
leaving the Hall and settling down at her favourite 
little place in Buckinghamshire, which had ever 
been dear to her, from having passed the first years 
of a happy marriage there, and she only remained 
at Hatton Hall till her son’s marriage. There had 
alway been great friendliness between Mrs, Forbes 
and Miss Jerningham, and now it had been settled, 
that when the widow left the Hall, Miss Jerningham 
was to go with her. 

Mrs. Murray had such respect for Miss Jerningham 
that she was anxious Susie should not lose a day 
of her useful instruction, she hoped, hereafter, with 
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a little surveillance on her own part, to complete 
Susie’s education without having anothér gover- 
ness. Mrs. Murray knew full well Miss Jerningham’s 
worth, and wished no after-influence to interfere 
with her lessons—lessons fraught with good to all 
who had been under her guidance, and Mrs. 
Murray marked with regret many symptoms at 
the Hall of preparations for departure. 

“My dear sister,” said Mrs. Morley, “I have 
heard of a nice little house in Half Moon Street ; 
the terms are such as I approve, so I intend writing 
by to-day’s post to secure it. Small houses in 
good situations are soon caught up at this 
season,” 

“Half Moon Street!” said Harry, “is that near 
the Parks, aunt ?” 

“Yes,” said his aunt, archly, “quite @ propos for 
business and pleasure.” 

“ Allright, when do you take it from?” said Harry. 

“Oh! I will put it off a week or two, if possible,” 
replied Mrs. Morley ; “the rent is not an object, the 
object is to get a house in the situation one wants.” 

“Why, here’s another letter for you, aunt!” said 
Harry. 

His aunt hastily opened it, then handed it to her 
nephew, who looked rather serious after perusing it. 

“What is it ?” said Mrs. Murray, anxiously ? 

“What I know will not meet Susie’s approval,” 
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replied Mrs. Morley ; “it is from my friend to say, 
that he finds his son will not be able to attend to 
business after the current year, and requests my 
nephew will be ready to take his place about the 
8th or 10th of January, at latest, that being the 
extent of the Christmas holiday allowed by the 
firm, as there is always an extra amount of busi- 
ness at the beginning of the year.” 

“So there is little time to get into the new 
house,” said Alice. 

“Time enough, my dear, now that I have heard 
of the house, but little time had I not done so,” 
said Mrs. Morley. “Now, Harry, don’t look miser- 
able, but enjoy the time that is at your disposal.” 

“Very true, Henrietta, you set us a good exam- 
ple,” said Mrs. Murray. 

“YT shall arrange about Harry’s things with 
Higgins, and shall have stores of jams, &c., set 


) 


aside for you to begin housekeeping with. Now, 
my children,” turning to them, “do not miss your 
ride this fine day.” 

Willie just then rode up, and while Alice put on 
her habit, he was made acquainted with coming 
events. 

“You'd never have been a man, Harry,” said 
Willie, “had you been caged down here at the 
Hermitage, so I wish you joy ; you have been long 
enough at Eton, surely.” 
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“Oh! I know you are right,” said Harry; “is 
not mine a jolly old aunt, eh? to changd quarters 
at such short notice, and good-humouredly, too. 
One would imagine she had been a soldier’s wife, 
instead of a rich merchant’s, with all comforts 
around her.” 

“TI suppose,” said Willie, “that many of us do 
not know what is in us, till circumstances call it 
forth.” 

Alice now appeared; very carefully did Willie 
mount her, trying the girths, and seeing all was 
right. Dr. Murray, from his library window, was 
watching the group, and inwardly murmured a 
thanksgiving that his child was promised to one 
who knew so well how to protect her. 

All the inmates of the Rectory were now so em- 
ployed in preparing for Christmas, and the sub- 
sequent departure, that the Rector complained that 
he never saw his womenkind—never heard the 
rustle of a petticoat. 

“Why, papa, you are so immersed in your 
papers, that the rustling of a petticoat would have 
no music for your ears, I am sure,” said Susie. 

“You are quite wrong there, Miss Susie,” said 
her father, “it is a very pleasant accompaniment 
to The Times to hear the rustling of a silk dress.” 

Susie laughed as though she doubted. . 

“The jade is getting as saucy as Alice,” thought 
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the Doctor; “I must look after my flock, or they 
will be tuo much for me.” 

The Forbes and Miss Jerningham joined the 
Christmas party at the Rectory. Although this 
period could not fail to be very sad to the widow, , 
the first party since her loss, yet she tried to add 
to the pleasure of her young friends, and poured 
in presents upon them. Susie never tired admiring 
the many pretty things which had been given her. 
“Dear Mrs. Forbes,” thought she, “ how sad her heart 
must be! Mr. McPherson said, time was the great 
restorer under such circumstances, so perhaps next 
year she will be able to enter into pleasures which 
she now has no taste for;” and then she took out 
some new ribbons, and wound them round her 
head, to see which best became her. She had 
been some minutes so occupied, when she was 
startled by Harry’s saying, rudely, 

“T hope, Miss Susie, you are satisfied with your- 
self—grimacing! and looking at yourself in that 
way : 
Susie was dumb for the moment—she was so 
disconcerted. 

“You vain little minx!” continued her brother, 
coming into the room, red with emotion. 

“Of course you think yourself a beauty! and if 
you are, no credit to you—you didn’t make your- 
self. Nobody would expect my mother’s girls to 

S 


1? 
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be otherwise than pretty—none of them are equal 
to her; but to see you turning your hedd on one 
side, and then on another,’ mimicking her, “1s 
really too ridiculous; one might suspect you 
thought yourself the only pretty girl living, or that © 
you had had a hand in making yourself so;” and 
Harry laughed so mockingly, that Susie was fairly 
overcome. She was in a very perturbed state, 
when Mrs. Murray, being attracted by loud voices, 
entered the room. 

“What is the matter?” said she; a very 
natural question—but brother and sister remained 
silent. 

“ Answer, my children!” continued she. 

“Oh! mamma,” said Susie, sobbing, “ Harry is 
so unkind.” 

“Unkind!” said Harry, with a loud voice, 
“truthful, you mean.” 

“T have been watching her this half-hour, mam- 
ma, looking at herself in the glass, first this way, 
and then that,” and Harry parodied her. 

“Indeed, mamma,” began Susie. 

“We have no time now, Susie,” said her mother ; 
“the second dinner bell will ring in a minute, and 
I am not dressed. Come, Harry, with me.” Harry 
obeyed. Mrs. Murray heard from him all that had 
occurred ; and, after having given him a hint that 
he had better make it up with Susie, as he had 
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been a little hard with her, she dismissed him, 
scarcely able to stifle her own merriment, for she 
had lately noticed Susie consulting the glass more 
than was needful. On the whole, she was not 
sorry Harry had given her this lesson; and as 
he so truly admired her, it came with the greater 
power from him. 

Mrs. Morley had made herself so useful in the 
parish, and had been so benevolent to the poor, 
that as the day approached for her departure, 
many of the people were sensibly affected at it; 
she had been a very kind friend to Ted and Mar- 
gery; the latter boasted she had initiated the 
Indian lady into the mysteries of cutting out. 

“So you are off on Thursday, Master Harry ?”’ 
said Ted. 

“Yes, till the summer.” 

“ Are you glad, sir, to go?” 

“Well, to say the truth, I should be more sorry 
if I was’nt to have my horse in town.” 

“Who’s to moind him, sir?” | 

“Oh! I shall have a groom, of course; by the 
bye, we had not thought of that,” said Harry; 
“there are so many things to attend to.” 

“Be there?” said Ted, “I think this is a very 
principal thing.” 

“So it is; is there any one about here who 
would like to go up with me ?” 

5 2 
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“Don’t know, sir,” said Ted, scratching his head, 
“I loike the animal, but,” hesitating, “ no! I and 
my old woman will bide down here.”’ 

“Oh! I never thought of you, Ted,” said Harry, 
laughing, “it would not do to turn a gardener into 
a groom.” 

“No, sir;” beside, said Ted, confidentially, “if 
I did make a change, sir, you'll excuse me—but I 
am partial—very partial, indeed, sir, to Miss Alice 
and young squoire,”’ 

“Oh!” said Harry, going off into a fit of 
laughter, “and I cannot put their nose out of joint.” 

“That is it, sir; not that I would not do any- 
thing to oblige you, Master Harry—after them— 
after them, Master Harry, for you do look well a 
horseback, as I often say to my old woman.” 

Harry was a little mollified at this—though 
ready to give way to Alice, he had sometimes been 
jealous of the young squire—for Ted had always 
been his old particular chum in holidays, and he 
liked the old couple. 

“Do you know, Master Harry, I think ne 
changes bode no good,” sighed, or rather grunted, 
Ted; “there be changes everywhere, and just when 
we thought Madam Morley (who is a worthy gen- 
tlewoman, though she has had so much to do with 
the Ingies) was going to live down at the Hermit- 
age—drat it! if she bean’t going too.” 
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“Why, you old stupid!” said Harry, “we shall 
both cothe back in the summer, as I told you 
before.” 

“T can’t say what the summer may bring us,” 
said Ted, in a dolorous voice, “perhaps more 
changes.” 

“Surely you don’t want to go away, Ted?” 
questioned Harry. 

“Go away! no master Harry, only to the grave! 
Margery and me, we would ha’ liked to give our 
services to the parson and the family, God bless 
them, as long as we both lived in this vale of 
tears,’ blubbered Ted. 

“Why what the bother is all this about ?” said 
Harry, impatiently. 

“T doan’t like you all going away,” said Ted, 
hastily, and shouldering his spade. “Goodbye, 
master, may God speed you; but these changes 
bode no good to us, all very well for you, sir, and 
no offence, going up to that ere town, filled with 
wickedness and gay doings, which won’t anyhow 
bring a blessing, loike biding down here, in the fear 
of God,” and off he trudged. Harry looked after 
him for a minute, in deep thought, reflecting that the 
faithful old fellow was only low at seeing his 
master’s family dispersing ; and that his heart was 
too full to conceal it—so he started after him. 

“Ted, I say, old fellow, stop,” Ted pretended at 
first not to hear, but finally turned round. | 
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“Why, old boy, I am not surprised at your 
liking to live down here, it must be a jolly healthy 
place, if an old fellow like you can outwalk a man 
of my age—I could hardly overtake you.” 

Ted opened his eyes, he had never thought of 
master Harry as a man, he made no observation 
though, he had no mirth in him. 

“ Now you tell Margery I shall send her down a 
bran new cap and ribbons from London, and I 
shall look out for something to suit you too, Ted ; 
but mind you both be at the gate to see me off, as 
I am going to seek my fortune, you know, and you 
must both smile upon me for luck, so take care of 
yourself, old boy, till the summer,” and he gave 
Ted a good hard slap on the back, and darted 
away. 

“Drat him, he be a good hearted lad, a chip of 
the old block,” thought Ted, “that parson do have 
koind children, that he do,’ and Ted went on his 
way, lighter hearted than before, but he went the 
wrong way for his work, and turned homeward -to 
unburthen his mind to Margery, who on the 
present occasion felt with her good man. 

When Harry related his rencontre with Ted, he 
asked his aunt if she could give him or Margery 
any little employment at the Hermitage, during 
ee in London. 

“Qh! it would make him so proud,” said Alice. 

“The e must be nothing to interfere with my 
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gardener Duncan,” said her aunt, “or his Scotch 
blood will be up.” 

“Suppose you were to let Margery have the care 
of the fowls,” said Susie. 

“Then would it not be better to have them 
removed to the lodge?” replied her aunt. 

“Very orderly the lodge will look then,” inter- 
posed the Rector. 

Finally this was agreed upon, and Ted was to 
be urged to restrain the feathered flock within 
bounds. 

“There are others, beside Ted, who feel this 
separation very bitterly,” said Susie. 

“Now don’t be a wet blanket, Susie,” returned 
her brother, sharply, then checking himself, drew 
her into a corner, and lowering his voice, spoke 
very seriously to her. “Susie, when I was at 
Wareham, Dr. Gore talked over aunt Morley’s 
views for me—what he said made an impression 
upon me at the time, I have thought more of it 
since Mr. Forbes’ death.” 

“What did he say?” said Susie, anxiously. 

“He told me when papa was at college, his 
mother could not supply him with money enough 
for his necessities, though he was very frugal, so he 
was obliged to incur debts—which he has all 
honorably paid since; but Gore said, dear mother’s 
illness had been a great strain upon his purse—you 
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know those doctors had a deal of money for 
coming down from London—and Gore considered 
aunt Morley’s taking me off his hands an immense 
benefit to papa.” 

“ Dear auntie,” murmured Susie. 

“Yes, and Gore said, that if anything happened 
to papa, he had nothing to leave to his children, as 
he had pay just eee all Tom’s college 
expenses.” 

“Yes,” said Susie, seeing her brother stopped. 

“Since Mr. Forbes’ death I have thought very 
much upon this,” said the noble boy. “TI will try 
and get on, Susie, so that if that fearful affliction, 
Gore hinted at, come to us, I may help my dear 
mother and sisters.” 

“And dear little Hector,” said Susie. 

“Qh! I shall look out for him, I should not like 
to be beholden to Willie, much as I like him, it 
would be mean—and of course Tom, a curate, will 
be poor for years.” | 

“Oh! but we must hope God will bless us by 
prolonging our dear father’s life, and then we shall 
want aid from no one,” said Susie, the tears in her 
eyes. 

“Right, Susie; but I wish you to understand that 
there is no use making a fuss about my going 
away, when you see what a fortunate affair it is.” 

“Certainly,” said Susie, “I do see it now.” 
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“But never take any notice of what I have said, 
I dare say Gore talked to me so out of friendship 
to papa; I fancied he thought I should not like 
mercantile business, and that I should be smittert 
with the army, like his own boy, especially as I 
had always wished it; but now,” said Harry, “1 
am truly glad my lot is placed elsewhere.” 

Harry’s confidence left a deep impression upon 
Susie. She thought over all her family — re- 
membered the happiness of her parents at Alice’s 
engagement—“ Two of us provided for without 
dear papa having to be anxious about our welfare,” 
said she to herself. 

If parents had the habit of being open with, 
their children, explaining their circumstances, many 
troubles would be prevented in families. Young 
people would not go on recklessly drawing upon 
funds, which never having been withheld from 
them, with the inexperience of youth they naturally 
think inexhaustible. 

Susie never imparted Harry’s communication to 
any one, it, however, quickened her powers of 
observation, and it formed a clue to many words 
she heard dropped by her parents; she saw how 
thankfully they received all her aunt’s kindness 
towards Harry, and as they stood together looking 
at his trunks, she heard her father say, “Now, my 
dear, we have but three to provide for.” 
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“And help for Tom,” said Mrs. Murray. 

“He will not need it,” said the Ddctor, “he 
begins life free, without the incubus of debt, he is 
prudent, and I know Gore will watch his interest, 
and will help him and Jessie to little delicacies ; 
and the house rent is not ruinous, so he will have a 
surplus at the end of the year,” with a smile. 

These observations did not fall unheeded on 
Susie’s ear; she remembered her mamma wished 
to have no governess after Miss Jerningham’s de- 
parture, so she determined as soon as Harry was 
fairly out of the house, she would work with re- 
doubled energy. “I dare say,” thought Susie, 
_“papa want to save up some money for mamma 
and Hector—how sad it is boys cost so much 
money, first at school, and then at college—and he 
is to go to school next year.” 

“Susie, my dear, are you in a brown study?” 
said Mrs. Morley, “I have been calling to you 
several times.” 

“T beg your pardon, aunt,” said her niece. ~ 

“Come help me, my dear, to pack my little 
cabinet.” 

Susie willingly followed her aunt, and for several 
_ hours she and Alice were immersed in the mysteries 
of packing. 

“You know, Susie, I promised you should come 
and seg me in London,” said her aunt, “but of 
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course not while Miss Jerningham is at the Hall— 
when she”"leaves with Mrs. Forbes, after a certain 
event,” looking at Alice, “I shall like to have you, 
so work hard, dear, and then I will give you some 
lessons of good masters, such as Alice had; and I 
hope they will be as serviceable to you as they 
were to her.” 

“Oh, how kind of you, auntie dear—a thousand 
thanks—but,”’ Susie hesitated, “Hector goes to 
school next year; and while Jessie is away I should 
not like to leave mamma and papa.” 

“Oh! Jessie may not live for ever with Tom,” 
said her aunt, smiling. “Hector does not go to 
school till next year—there is nearly a year before 
us—it is not likely,” continued she, laughing, “that 
Mrs. Forbes will put off going to Buckinghamshire 
till next year, so you may be able to come to me 
ere many months are expired.” 

Susie looked at her aunt, and then at Alice, not 
seeing as clearly into the future as she wished, 
she merely said—“ At all times, aunt Morley, I 
shall be delighted to go to you, when I can be 
spared.” 

“Oh! that is understood,” said her aunt cheer- 
fully, kissing her. 

Mrs. Morley was much gratified at the evidences 
of affection she received from her neighbours, rich 
and poor; and she was more sorry to leave than she 
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chose to shew, her maid was of the same 
opinion. 

“TY did think, ma’am, that at last we had met 
with a resting-place,” said she, with a sigh, “good- 
ness know, ma’am, yours has been a wandering life 
—like the dove from the ark, ‘never finding rest 
for the soles of your feet.’” 

“That is true,” said her mistress, “I am much 
disappointed at not settling down at once, at t my 
pretty Hermitage.” 

“Of course it would not be well for a young 
gentleman, of Mr. Harry’s cheerful turn, to be 
living in lodgings in London,” remarked Turner, 
“TI know that.” 

“Then let us think no more about it, but try to 
make the little house in Half-Moon Street, pleasant 
to him, is everything now in order ?” | 

“Everything, ma’am, except the carpet bag in 
the morning ; and, if you please, the upper servants 
are sence to the lodge to take tea, being the last 
evening.” 

“Oh! pray go, Turner, I don’t want you —half- 
past ten o'clock will be time enough for me, so 
don't hurry.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, we shall be back by ten 
o'clock.” 

« Bless you, my boy,” said Dr. Maney. as he 
pressed Harry's hand, after seeing he was finally 
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settled in the carriage next morning, by the side of 
his aunt. * “ May you become one of our merchant 
princes, renowned for probity and honor.” 

Followed by the affectionate gaze of the whole 
assembled family, the aunt and nephew drove from 
the door; as they approached the lodge they could 
see a crowd of people assembled, to bid God speed 
them, and among the foremost was Ted and his 
wife. Mrs. Morley was quite affected at this 
evidence of good feeling towards her—there being 
a few minutes’ delay in opening the gate, because 
of the throng—Harry jumped out of the barouche, 
caught Margery round the waist, and gave hera 
hearty kiss, then shook hands with Ted, and 
hastily jumped back in the carriage, shouts of 
approbation greeting his boyish impetuosity—the 
remembrance of which lasted long in the annals of 
the parish, when the boy had subsided into the 
man ; many were the jokes at Margery, strange to 
say, they fell harmless, they never fretted the good 
woman ! 

“*Tis plain you have your favourites, wife, as 
well as I have,” said Ted. 

“Why not?” said Margery. 

“Only,” returned Ted, “I did not think you 
liked anything frolicksome ?” 

“Tf I had not liked it in a man, I should not 
have chosen you.” Ted was silenced. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE family at the Rectory were agreeably taken 
by surprise one cold March morning, by the appear- 
ance of Dr. Gore, half-perished by the severity of 
the weather. 

“My dear Gore, I am so very glad to see you,” 
said the Rector, shaking him warmly by the hand, 
“this is such an unexpected visit ; come, take this 
arm chair by the fire, what will you have? some 
mulled port—nothing so good.” Mrs. Murray 
bustled about, and there was quite a commotion in 
the house, visitors were rare at the Rectory, and 
Dr. Gore was about the last person who would 
have been expected. 

“Come, Alice, my dear, and see my old friend,” 
said her father. 

“ Sheéis very like you, Murray, or very like what 
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you were when we had our wild trip some thirty- 
five years ago,” said his visitor, “quite as pretty as 
Jessie,” added he in a whisper, “though in a 
different style—I want to see her young spark.” 

“Oh!” said the Doctor, with a grin, “you'll not 
have long to wait for the opportunity.” 

“T suppose not,” said the visitor in a responsive 
tone; “and where is my young namesake ?” 

“Hector, Hector,” called out the Rector, who 
seemed to have become suddenly juvenile at the 
presence of his early friend. Hector bounded into 
the room after the animated call. 

“Here he is, Gore, you need not be ashamed of 
him,” said the Rector. 

“No, I see he does honour to the name; now, 
master Hector,” said Dr. Gore, “I want to find 
if you have any mathematical propensities,” and 
looking very grave, “What is the value of a 
dollar ?” 

“That depends, sir,” answered the boy eagerly, 
as quite up on the subject, “it values 6s. in ——-” 

“Stop, my man, you are wrong, its value is 5s. 
in England, and 

But Harry did not wait for the conclusion of the 
sentence, he darted out of the room, and in a 
moment returned with a flushed face, and a small 
book open in his hands: “See, sir, see! I only had 
it in my lesson to-day, two thalers in Wurtemberg 
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and other German towns rank as a dollar, and the 
value is 6s. I was going to tell you tlie value of 
the other dollars, when _ 

The Doctor laughingly interrupted Hector’s ex- 
planation. 

“Well, my boy, it is rather a drawn question, 
but as I perceive you profit by your teaching, I 
shall give you the full value,” whereupon he drew 
out his purse, and counted out 

“Oh! no, sir,” said Hector, proudly, “I did not 
show it to you for that; besides,’ he: added, “I 
have a great deal of money.” 

“Lucky for you,” said Dr. Gore, “I never yet 
found a youngster in that position—at any rate 
this will add to the store,’ and turning to Dr. 
Murray, Hector saw he was not wanted, and, like 
a wise boy, walked away with his tip. 

Mrs. Murray told Alice it did her heart good to 
see the two Doctors together thus. “They used 
to sit that way, my dear, for hours, at Wareham ; 
and it was the same with Lord Emston and your 
papa, till I wondered they had any subject for 
conversation left.” | 

Alice laughed. “I quite feel with them, mamma. 
Oh! here is Willie, with Susie, she is back early 
to-day.” 

Dr. Murray saw them too—“Come this way, 
Susie?” called out her father—Susie obeyed; Dr. 
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Gore looked at her from head to foot, apparently, 
the obsefvation was satisfactory, for he put his 
strong arms around her, and gave her a hearty 
salute. Susie was much surprised at this freedom ; 
she extricated herself with difficulty from his arms, 
and trembled with shame and anger. 

“There, run and fetch Willie,” said her father. 
She did not want twice telling. 

“T like your girls even better than your boys, 
Murray,” said his friend, “I should have liked half 
a dozen of my own, instead of being limited to 
one; there is but one comfort, that my boys must 
have wives, and I have made up my mind before- 
hand, to have a good share in them;” his friend 
laughed. 

“Here, Willie, here is my oldest earthly friend,” 
said the Doctor, presenting his future son-in-law, 
“he is a friend, Willie, who has never failed me in 
the hour of need, as I have often told you.” 

“Then, I suppose, young sir,” said Dr. Gore, 
“Murray has told you, how I first shewed my 
friendship by pulling him out of the river, when he 
was not much bigger than my godson, master 
Hector; I say, Murray, some time since those 
merry days, eh! friend!” Dr. Murray assented. 

“And so, sir,” said Dr. Gore, addressing Willie, 
“T understand you have the presumption to think 
of running away with that pretty Alice.” 

T 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Willie, smartly, “and I hope - 
it won’t be long first, for I am quite’ tired of 
waiting.” 

“Oh! I am not surprised at your being tired of 
waiting, that all comes of modern fashions, when I 
was young, a man was contented to wait seven 
years, yes! seven years, sir! and I have known a 
man have to wait much longer;” Willie made a 
wry face. 

“Do you know, young sir, that I intended 
having that young lady in my family,” said Dr. 
Gore earnestly. 

“Yam very glad, sir, I have been before you in 
the field, as, I dare say, you would have been a 
formidable antagonist,”. said Willie, heartily. 

“Very good, sir, your conduct has caused me to 
change my tactics, that’s all.” 

“There is Susie, sir,” said Willie saucily. 

“So I see, sir,” said Dr. Gore drily, “you are 
kind in giving others a lift when your own turn is 
served I see.” 

“T would not wish to enact the dog in the 
manger, sir.” 

“Oh! yes, you magnanimously give up that for 
which you are not over interested! wonderful 
philanthropy,” Dr. Gore grinned, and nodded his 
head good humoredly. | 

Mrs. Murray now joined the party, she had much 
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to ask and much to learn, so she stopped the 
gentlemeh’s jokes for the present, and Willie walked 
away to join the sisters in the drawing-room, and 
Dr. Gore turned to Mrs. Murray. 

“Now, fire away, madam,” said he. 

“What do you think of our Jessie?” questioned 
Mrs. Murray, earnestly, “and what does Mrs. Gore 
think of her?” 

“Just what we did when you left us—as far as 
health is concerned, she is well, stouter than she 
was, she has a very fair colour on her cheeks, and 
Augusta says she is very companionable.” 

“How does she seem to like the riding?” said 
Dr. Murray. 

“ How very good of you, dear sir, to lend hera 
horse, I am ever thanking you in my heart,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Murray. 

“That is better than giving tongue to it then, 
my dear madam; but I must reply to Murray 
first—she rides well, but then she has had great 
advantages,” said Dr. Gore, “my Augusta has a 
wonderful seat, and I see she has not been sparing 
of advice ; my coachman, too, is a first-rate fellow 
at making a girl fearless—Augusta owes all her 
riding to him.” 

“What do you think of Jessie’s spirits, Doctor ?” 

“JT think, madam, as we all thought before, that 
she has ever some inward reflection that makes her 
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careless of externals, however she may lend herself 
to them—time is alone the restorer that can be of 
use in this case,” Dr. Gore said this very seriously. 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

“T was sure of this from the tenor of all her 
letters, and of Tom’s too; I fear it will be a trial 
for Jessie, but it is evident we cannot put off 
Alice’s marriage much longer, so it must be faced,” 
said Dr. Murray. 

“Faced, why of course it must,” said Dr. Gore; 
“and what do you think has brought me here? 
why marriage!” and he enjoyed the wondering 
looks of his hearers; “yes, marriage!” 

“ Marriage,’ responded Mrs. Murray, “who are 
the parties?” 

“Why, no other than your son Tom, and my 
only girl Augusta; Tom has asked my consent,” 
and he stopped. 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs, Murray, nervously. 

“Well, madam, what could I deny to Murray’s 
eldest son; of course I am to lose my daughter.” 

Dr. Murray clasped his friend’s hand: “ Dear 
Gore! I was your friend before I was Tom’s father, 
and in this case I shall make my first duty to you; 
have you done well? remember, my boy has to 
make his way in the church, as his father has done, 
and without his advantages—remember, he has no 
favourite college chums gifted with fortune’s 
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favours, dike you and Lord Emston, who, through 
life, have been staunch to me.” 

“But he has though, an advantage you hadn't, 
old boy, he has not left college in debt, you have 
paid everything for him—it was years, remember, 
before you were free from college duns,” returned 
Dr. Gore. 

“Yes, Gore, but I have nothing beforehand now, 
even the last year has dipped into savings, and to 
set Alice off comfortably, will nearly exhaust my 
little store, I will do all I can for Tom, but your 
daughter, my friend, ought to marry better than 
to be a poor curate’s wife.” 

“Well, I will do Tom the credit to say, she 
could not marry a better man, though she certainly 
might marry a man better off in this world’s 
goods,” replied Dr. Gore. 

Mrs. Murray was silent, she had foreseen this ; 
she was not at all sure that Augusta was a desirable 
wife at all for a clergyman—much less for a 
poor one. 

“You don’t seem much pleased with the connec- 
tion,” said Dr. Gore, in rather an offended tone. 

“Oh! Gore,” said the Rector, “I think you have 
reason to be angry with Tom for raising his eyes 
to a girl who has higher prospects than to be a 
poor curate’s wife,” 

“ Well, it cannot be undone now,” said Dr. Gore 
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drily, “we have now got to see what is tos be done 
for them.” 

“T will not be behind hand, Gore,” said his 
friend slowly. “With great care, my family being 
now lessened, I hope to put away 4300 a year; I 
have Hector to set off hereafter, and other pro- 
visions to make—life is uncertain—but here is a 
plain duty. I did hope Tom would not have 
called upon me for money just yet, however I at 
once promise £150 per annum till he can better 
himself.” 4 

“Well, friend you cannot do'more—I did not 
expect you to do so much,” said Ir. Gore, frankly. 
“ Augusta’s fortune is £10,000, so they will muster 
more than £500 per annum, aus enough for her 
still to keep her horse and groom.” 

“That is a very fair income,”\ said Mrs. 
Murray. ‘ 

“I do not much like long engagements, ma’am, 
but I told Tom I should expect him to wait a 
year, which you know will be useful to you, Murray, 
as the young man wants no addition to his purse 
in his present bachelor state.” 

“Gore, I consider your present conduct most 
liberal and friendly, and I only wonder how Tom 
could ever have had the impudence,” appealing to 
his wife— | 

“Oh! I saw it coming on,” said she. 
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“So dad JI,” said Dr. Murray, “I was not blind 
—but I thought you would have nipped it in the 
bud,” to Dr. Gore. 

“JT did not see it in the bud, my dear Murray, 
however we have well weighed it, my wife and I, 
and we are quite agreeable—are you so—both of 
you?” | 

The answer was as might have been expected, 
a hearty affirmation. 

“That being the case,” said their visitor, “I may 
then go on with my plans, you see,” with a smile, 
“this is quite a business visit. You know how I 
was inducted into my living—by myself in fact 
having the presentation to it; I have never liked a 
parson’s duty, my tastes, as you know, are bookish. 
I always hoped one of my boys would have taken to 
the Church, and worked on cheerfully in that view ; 
things have turned out otherwise, and when Tom 
came over to me, I immediately made up my mind 
when somewhat older he should have the living, 
and my wife and I would gratify our own fancies 
—as our boys had done. We are well off, and 
there is no duty to oppose to it,” he here paused 
and his listeners anxiously awaited his words ; “to 
tell the truth as soon as my boys had decided on a 
profession, I cast my mind’s eye on your son long 
before I had seen him—so in fact, to cut short a 
long story, I have determined to resign my living 
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to Tom as soon as he marries my Aygusta, in 
about a year from this.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Murray were quite overcome. 

“Oh! Gore,” said his friend, “the Lord is too 
good to me.” 

“ He is to us all, Murray,” said his visitor rever- 
entially ; “it has been the dream of my life that 
our children should inter-marry, and behold it is 
brought about without any understanding between 
us! this being the case, Murray, I don’t think you 
will be called upon for 4150 per annum; the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and this living of 
mine is a good one.” 

It was long after the first dinner bell sounded 
that the trio separated to dress. 

“Why, mamma, you are late,” said Alice, meet- 
ing her mother on the stairs, “the second bell will 
soon ring. Has anything been the matter?” she 
asked anxiously, as she perceived tears on her 
mother’s cheek, 

“They are happy tears, my child,” and then 
whispered in her ear, Alice looked up archly, and 
then darted down stairs to tell Willie and Susie. 

“Tom going to marry Augusta—Augusta with 
the green umbrella,” said Susie “I can hardly 
credit it. Oh! now I remember whenever I asked 
about her, papa always seemed to avoid replying.” 
“By what I have heard I should never have 
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fancied her fitted to be a poor clergyman’s wife,” 
said Alice. 

“No scouring about the country on horseback,” 
said Susie, “and taking all sorts of leaps! I 
wonder what Margery would say to such a parson’s 
wife ?” 

“ Happily for Tom, Margery wont be consulted,” 
said Willie, “I hope her father will come down 
handsomely.” 

“Oh!” said Alice, “I heard something of her 
having a fortune of her own left by her uncle; 
but only think of Tom’s impertinence, making up 
to a girl with money, and that girl his Patron’s 
daughter.” 

“Well, if they like each other and—and the 
higher powers agree, of course, “said Willie, “that 
is the main point, then they won't care for other 
people’s opinion ; and perhaps,” turning to Susie, 
“she may give over coursing and leaping.” 

“Harry always said opposites liked each other,” 
said Susie, trying to remember all about her 
brother’s visit to Wareham, “dear quiet Tom. Oh! 
now I do remember,” as a bright thought struck 
her, “Tom taught her Italian—or she was teaching 
him, I forget which. Oh! now I think of it, Harry 
said they were always together.” 

“It will be a serious business to papa, if Tom 
wants to marry directly.” 
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“Of course he will want to be married.directly,” 
said Willie, energetically. 

Mrs. Murray now entered the room, and in a few 
hurried words explained all the circumstances. 

“Did you ever hear of so favoured a family, 
Willie,” said Mrs. Murray ; “Tom to marry a rich 
girl, himself without a penny, and my Alice with- 
out a—” 

“With every treasure that man can covet,” 
interrupted Willie, impetuously possessing himself 
of Alice’s hand. 

“Ah! well my dear boy, we are blessed far 
beyond our deserts, beyond our hopes.” 

“ But the blessing, dear Mrs. Murray, is in having 
such good children.” 

“You are right, Willie, that is our blessing, and 
oh! may Augusta be to us what you are.” 

Willie looked gratefully at her, and then 
whispered Susie that she must give up the habit 
of thinking of Augusta in reference to the green 
umbrella, or said he, “you will let it out at the 
wrong moment, and I should not like to be in 
your place if the old Doctor came down upon 
you for it then and there, he has got it in him to 
.be very severe when he likes, I can see.” 

Susie took particular care to attend to this 
hint. | 
Dr. Gore could: only remain one night at the 
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Rectory ; so the next day he had a long round to 
make, as Dr. Murray insisted upon his making 
Mrs. Forbes’ acquaintance, and seeing his daughter’s 
future. home, then he had to go over the Grange, 
and finally to visit the pretty little Hermitage. 

“Murray,” said his visitor, “you are lucky 
with your future son-in-law, he is a fine young 
fellow, evidently a good son—that bodes well for 
making a good husband; and as for the old Hall 
it is a splendid building, and the timber is fine too, 
but wants lopping. Alice will adorn her new 
home, a splendid home it is for any young woman.” 

When they had seen their visitor off to the 
station, Dr. and Mrs. Murray had a long consul- 
tation and subsequently one with Alice, the result 
of which was communicated to Susie on her return 
from the Hall, where she had been as usual for her 
studies. 

“Alice is really to be married so soon,” said 
Susie, “we shall then indeed be lonely.” 

“Yes,” replied her mother, “parents have ever 
to look forward to this, it is for the good of my 
children, I am happy under it, and I shall be happy 
too, when you go up to town to stay with your 
aunt, which I shall let you do when she goes up 
after the wedding.” 

“To leave you alone, mamma, with only little 
Hector ?” 
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“Ves, dear, I shall be too thankful for you to 
have the advantage of good masters; you are not 
so forward in your education as your sisters were 
at your age, circumstances have been sad draw- 
backs to your studies, and now I want you not to 
slacken in your lessons, not even for ¢hzs the first 
marriage from our house,” added Mrs. Murray, 
with a smile. 

“T will indeed be diligent, mamma,” said Susie, 
“T began to day to make notes on Alison’s Modern 
Europe ; do you know, mamma,” she added shyly, 
“TI think Miss Jerningham is now satisfied with me ?” 

“T know she is, Susie, she was talking to me 
yesterday about you; she tells me had it not been 
for these sad interruptions, you would have done 
her credit.” 

“T shall still have two whole months, shall I not, 
mamma, with Miss Jerningham ?” 

“Quite that, my dear; the Bruces will not be 
back for six weeks yet, Alice says she won’t be 
married in May.” 

“Why not, mamma ?” 

“Because papa says the Romans always con- 
sidered it an unlucky month for marriages.” 

“ Mamma,” said Susie, reproachfully, “ Pepe talk 
of unlucky months?” 

Her mother laughed. “It is very true, neverthe- 
less,” said she. “Susie, these gentlemen who are so 
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deeply versed in ancient lore, set great store by 
even the follies of the Romans, and May was 
infausti for marriages.” 

Susie opened her large eyes at her mother, 
feeling rather mystified, then added, after a 
moment’s silence, “ Well, it does not matter, April 
or May.” 

“Oh, yes, it does, Susie; April would be too 
soon; you are going on too quick, my child, and 
as it mustn’t be May, I suppose it must be June.” 

“Then,” said Susie, “it will be three months 
from this time.” 

“T think Willie won’t agree to that,’ said her 
mother; “he will want the very beginning of the 
lucky month.” 

“ Oh, there now, I have it,” said Susie, “it will 
be a little more than two months; it is time now 
to talk about bridesmaids, is it not, Alice ?” 

“Not at all too soon, dear,” said her sister. 
“Mamma thinks Augusta Gore, dear Jessie, and 
my Susie; and, I want, a young lady, I knew in 
London, when I was with aufitie.” 

“And not Minnie Bruce?” exclaimed Susie, 
much surprised at the omission. 

“Why, Susie, Willie has a notion that she will 
be married to Captain Warburton at the same 
time, and a bride cannot well mingle with brides- 
maids, can she?” 
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Susie laughed at the incongruity. 

“Mamma,” whispered Susie, “when" are you 
going to have Alice’s new clothes made? You 
know, while Miss Jerningham reads, I can do a 
great deal of work. I have even learnt to hem- 
stitch lately.” 

“T will tell you all about it in a week’s time, 
dear. I am going to write to auntie to-morrow 
upon the subject. Papa has desired me to spare 
no expense ; so the trousseau will be very hand- 
some for a clergyman’s daughter.” 

Alice looked up gratefully at her mamma. 

Some ten days after this, Mrs. Murray called 
Susie to her, and said, “Now I am able to give 
you all the information you desire about our 
Alice’s wardrobe.” 

Susie was all attention. 

“Dear aunt Morley, whose heart is even more 
generous than her funds are large, has written to 
say, that she always intended providing Alice’s 
trousseau, and she will not allow us to contribute ; 
so, dear, your beautiful hemstitch will not be 
wanted. Why, you look disappointed,” said her 
mamma. 

“T should have liked to have done something 
for her to wear,” said Susie, softly. 

Alice had been listening, and whispered that she 
should like to wear something when a bride that 
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had been made by each of her sisters, and she 
mentione® something she wanted that quite 
brightened Susie’s face. 

“And Susie,” said Mrs. Murray, “your aunt 
insists that Alice and I must go to London, from 
next Monday till Saturday—about a week—that 
she may have the opportunity of consulting our 
tastes.” 

“That is very right, mamma,” said Susie, “or 
you might not like aunt Morley’s choice, which 
would be very vexatious.” 

“So, Susie, I am going to leave you in charge of 
the house—to take care of papa and Hector.” 

“And Miss Jerningham, mamma, what am I to 
do about my studies?” 

“Oh! I have thought of that; indeed, just at 
present, that is the all important point with me. 
Miss Jerningham is coming over here every day 
during my absence, from ten o’clock till five o’clock, 
so you need not omit a single lesson.” 

“Be sure I will not, mamma. Mrs. Forbes will 
be dull, I fear, without Miss Jerningham. To be 
sure, she has her son.” 

“No, love, Mrs. Forbes will be quite alone, for 
Willie is going to escort us up to town, and will 
stay there and bring usdown. Mrs. Forbes offered, 
herself, to spare Miss Jerningham, under the cir- 
cumstances. I could not have asked it.” 
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“How very kind of her,” said Susie. “Oh! 
how happy Harry will be, to see you ‘all, and I 
shall soon see him now. Not more than eight 
weeks, certainly.” And she danced round the room 
with joy. 

As it was planned, so it took place. The week’s 
absence did not seem so long to Susie as she had 
expected—having extra duties to perform—indeed, 
she had to make use of every odd moment, or she 
would not have got through all her daily duties. 
Miss Jerningham attended to Hector’s lessons 
during Alice’s absence; and the Doctor quietly 
watched the diligence of his diminished house- 
hold. 

With Saturday, came back the absent ones, 
having evidently much enjoyed this short trip. 
According to Mrs. Murray’s statement in the 
evening, they had been very hard worked during 
their absence. She told her husband, that “as soon 
as her eyes were opened in the morning, till they 
were closed at night, she had not had a moment to 
herself. Her sister hurried her off to one shop, then 
to another ; to one visit, then to another; so that 
she had been in a constant whirl.” 

“T hope you managed to do your business ?” 
said the Rector, “for sometimes, when there 
is so much to be done, the principal point is 
omitted.” 
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“We got through all that we were wanted for,” 
said his wife ; “and very glad I am to find myself 
once more in my quiet home.” 

“You would never do for a town lady, my dear, 
if you have no taste for visiting and shopping,” 
said Dr. Murray, laughing. 

“Tf I were obliged to go through what I have 
experienced this week, I certainly should not,” 
said his wife, with an answering laugh. 

“ Now, papa, don’t you want to know what the 
bridesmaids’ dresses are to be,” said Susie, impa- 
tiently. 

“T see you do, my child,” replied her father. 

“Perhaps he would rather hear what the bride’s 
dress is to be,” said her mamma, pointedly. 

Susie blushed. ° 

There was then a thorough explanation of all the 
finery ; and Alice put her arm round her father's 
neck and begged he would look at her hand, which 
he did. “Don’t you see that lovely ring, papa,” 
said Alice, reproachfully. 

“I see the far dearer little hand,” said her 
father, taking it in his. “Eh! what, a diamond 
ring. Is this Willie’s present ?” 

“No, papa, it is from Mrs. Forbes. What do 
you think it cost?” 

“T never bought one, my love, and cannot guess; 
but, doubtless, when I bought your mother’s plain 
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gold ring, I should have thought its value a small 
fortune.” " 

“That you would, my dear,” said his wife. 
Then, turning to Susie, “Harry looks so well and 
happy. Such a man of business. Leaves Half 
Moon Street at half-past nine o’clock, and returns 
at half-past four o’clock, as regular as clock work. 
He was so proud to introduce Alice to some of his 
friends. Very nice young men they seem, Murray,” 
turning to her husband. 

“Never having been troubled with children of 
her own, it is surprising how well Henrietta adapts 
herself to young people,” answered the Doctor. 

“It is. Mr. Melville, whose son’s place Harry 
has taken, is a very pleasant man. His daughter 
had been an acquaintance of Alice, so they met as 
old friends.” 

“You will like Miss Melville, Susie,” said 
Alice; “she is to be the fourth bridesmaid, you 
know.” 

“We saw your friend, Mr. Montague, papa,” said 
‘Alice. - 

“Do you like him better on further acquaintance, 
my dear.” 

“No, papa; aii third word he uttered - ‘was, 
my son, the major.” 

“Very natural, Alice.” ! 

- “Very worrying, papa. The major must be 
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either a very superior person, or a very disagreeable 
one” 

“T do not see that, Alice. Very likely he is a 
very mediocre person, and, with parental affection, 
his father has elevated him into a hero.” : 

“Who, now, is harsh ?” said Alice, laughing. 

Mrs. Murray recurred to Captain Warburton’s 
account of Major Montague, and declared he 
could not be a mediocre person, or he would not 
have been so spoken of. 

“Then, said the Rector,” sententiously, “he must 
be the man his father reckons him—a very superior 
person.” 

“Tt is to be hoped, Alice, he will not arrive 
before your marriage, or Willie will be half jealous, 
for it is evident Montague, papa, is faithful to you,” 
said Mrs: Murray, with an arch look at her 
daughter. 

“Directly the Bruces return—about a month 
from this—Mr. Montague is coming down to the 
Grange,” said Alice. 

“T shall be glad to see him, and I shall be 
doubly glad to see his son,” added the Doctor. “I 
do so wish to get at the contents of poor Bertie’s 
missive.” 

“Tt cannot be long now in coming to hand, papa, 
for Mr. Montague had a letter, while we were in 
town, from his son, saying that he had taken his 
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passage in a vessel, and should be on_his road 
home when that letter reached him.” 

“The sooner the better, and have it over,” mur- 
mured her father. 

“And, papa, Major Montague said, also, in his 
letter, that he had met Captain Warburton; he 
had distinguished himself very much ; had received 
the thanks of his commanding officer, for some 
brave action which I forget. Do you remember it, 
mamma ?”’ 

“No, my dear,” answered her mother. “ Harry 
will tell your papa when he comes; he is sure to 
know. I was not listening.” 

“You had no loss,” said Alice, laughing. 

“Now, Alice, turn your thoughts tp another topic. 
Write to-night to Jessie. Say all we agreed upon. 
If a letter does not go to-night, there Will be a 
delay of two days. I cannot write; I am tired 
and lazy.” 

“Indisposed for writing; never lazy, my 
mammy, said the loving daughter, kissing her 
fondly. ; 

“ Mamma,” said Susie, “we have all been working 
very hard since you have been away.” 

“T bear witness to that,” said the Rector, half 
asleep. : 

“You made breakfast for papa, and aired the 
papers for him.” 
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“Oh, yes, mamma, and he was so kind. Do you 
know, he hardly ever read during breakfast,” whis- 
pered Susie. 

“That was very considerate of your feelings, 
Susie. He knew you had no particular predilection 
for The Times,” said Mrs. Murray, archly. 

.“T dare say,” began Susie, “when I am older, 
and take an interest in politics . 

“Or,” interrupted her mother, “when you may 
feel it necessary to appear to do so.” 

“T forgot to tell you, Susie,’ said Alice, “that 
one day I rode in Rotten Row, with Willie and 
Harry.” 

“Rotten Row,” echoed Susie; “what a funny 
name.” 

“If you had seen it as I did,” said Alice, in a 
low voice, as she saw her father and mother in deep 





conversation, “you would have liked it, whatever 
name it had.” 

“What is it like ?” 

“Qh, it is only a ride in the park. But what I 
want to tell you is this, that there must have been 
several hundred equestrians, of both sexes, all well 
mounted, riding at the same time. The sides of 
the ride lined with seats, filled with well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen. It was a most striking 
sight. And then the turf was so pleasant for the 
horses’ feet. I did enjoy it very much. I had just 
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the drawback of being a little timid; but if I rode 
there a few times, I should get over that. It is so 
very encouraging to see so many nice girls riding 
around one.” | 

“T should like to see it,” said Susie. 

“Oh! you will,” replied Alice, sotto voce, “for 
the London season will not be over when you go up 
with aunt Morley, so you will be quite in time to 
see it to advantage. Willie and I agreed it was 
by far the prettiest sight in London.” | 





Gurning DHomeward. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“MAMMA,” said Alice, one morning at breakfast, 
after having perused a long epistle, “here is such a 
charming letter from Augusta Gore—she says she 
shall be most happy to be a bridesmaid, and is 
delighted to have the opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with her future sisters.” 

“T could not judge of her character when I was 
at Wareham,” remarked Mrs. Murray, “as I was 
always confined to the side of my poor Jessie’s 
couch; but I feel sure she must be a superior girl, 
or she would not have acquired the affection of 
Tom and Jessie.” 

“May I read the letter, Alice,” said her father. 

“Qh yes, papa, there are no feminine affairs in 
it,” said his daughter, as she held it out to him. 

“ Jessie, too, writes very pleasantly this morning 
—-she says what I am truly glad to hear—that she 
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is longing to look again at the dear old home,” 
said Mrs. Murray. | a 

“There is a choice of expression, and a refine- 
ment of sentiment, in this letter, that I should not 
have expected from Augusta Gore,” said Dr. Murray, 
“young amazons being so much out of my way, I 
did not trouble myself to read the girl’s character ; 
I thought her a good-natured, handsome, healthy- 
looking girl, and nothing more.” 

“She is evidently more than that, Murray,” said 
his wife, “there is a womanliness about her senti- 
ments, that is very charming.” 

“And without which, my dear, a woman is 
unsexed, so I am truly thankful we have erred in 
our judgment. I was going to write to her myself 
to-day, and I am very glad I have had this oppor- 
tunity of better understanding her, before doing 
so.” 

When Susie came home from the Hall, in the: 
afternoon, she informed the family that the house- 
keeper at the Grange had received orders, to have 
everything in instant readiness for her master, as he 
might arrive nearly as soon as the letter announcing 
his return—the letter was dated from Paris. 

_ Very warm was the reception with which the 
Colonel and his daughter were greeted ; and truly 
glad they both seemed to find themselves once 
more among congenial hearts and familiar scenes 
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—besides the feeling of home has in it a magic, be 
that home a lordly one, or so humble, as to be 
scarcely removed from a rabbit’s burrow. 

Minnie and Alice had so much to say to each 
other, that at first they were never apart, similarity 
of position affording them so many subjects of 
discussion, it was soon settled that the two girls 
were to be married on the same day—the Rector 
to tie the knot, as he called it, for Minnie; and Dr. 
Gore had written to say he should bring his own 
daughter over himself, and hoped to be allowed to 
officiate for Alice. 

The experiences in dress which Mrs. Murray and 
Alice had acquired, during their week in town, 
enabled them to be good advisers to Minnie in her 
arrangements ; and Mrs. Morley had now the com- 
mission of choosing a second trousseau—Colonel 
Bruce wished it to be very handsome, befitting his 
only child; these feminine arrangements could not 
be delayed, as dressmakers must have time in the 
middle of the London season, and there were but 
a few weeks now before them—Mrs. Murray, too, 
had much business on hand, she had been un- 
accustomed to receive visitors, now she had the 
prospect of a very full house, and she and Mrs. 
Higgins had to brush up their inventive power. 
Mr. McPherson had written to say he expected to 
be asked to the wedding—Colonel Bruce had asked 
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her to put up Charlie Warburton, this she had 
escaped, by Willie inviting him to the Hall. 

In all this varied business, it was very pleasant 
to see that Alice never missed Hector’s two hours 
lessons in the morning, nor did Susie fail in going 
daily, as she had done for months, to Miss Jer- 
ningham, though she candidly confessed, that she 
found it very difficult to shut her ears and run 
away—once away it did not matter, as all was so 
quiet at the Hall, but the difficulty was in rushing 
away from the breakfast table, when such interest- 
ing letters were being discussed; Susie told her 
kind instructress that she found it a trial. 

“True, dear, but if there were no obstacle to 
overcome in the performance of duty, there would 
be no merit.” | 

“Of course not,” said Susie. 

“And I can quite appreciate your temptation, I 
am not so old,” said Miss Jerningham, with a 
smile, “but I can understand how fraught with 
interest all is, that you hear discussed at break- 
fast.” 

“T tell you what I do,” said Susie, “I sone 
allow myself to be idle, I go on eating, though I 
must say I listen with all my ears—this morning 
there was something I wanted to hear about very 
-much—it was about the head-dress for the brides- 

maids; I had just finished when Alice began to 
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read that to mamma, she got just as far as pink 
rosebuds—when I finished my last piece of toast, 
I hesitated for a minute—I looked at the clock, 
saw a quarter past nine o'clock, saw I had nota 
moment to lose—I jumped up and rushed away, 
without daring to look round, for fear of being 
lured to stay, for that horrid clock goes, tic, tic, on, 
without any heed to one’s wishes.” 

Miss Jerningham laughed. “ Very true,” said 
she, “time does glide away in so unobservant a 
manner, that it is only those who keep their eyes 
well fixed on a clock, who can mark its rapid 
flight.” 

“Don’t you think I was right to run away, with- 
out even saying good-bye ?” 

“TIT am quite sure, dear Susie, you did right to 
fly from temptation, and I am so glad to see you 
have the courage to do it,” returned Miss Jern- 
ingham. | 

“TI was reading, the other day, in a book,” said 
Susie, “these words upon a young lady, ‘the girl 
who hesitates is lost.’” 

“ Every one is lost, Susie, who listens to tempta- 
tion. I often think how apposite to this, these 
words are in the Liturgy, ‘Beat down Satan 
under our feet,’ if we give heed to him he knows 
his advantage, and we are lost.” 

“ Sometimes, though,” said Susie, “one hesitates 
because. one does not know what one’s duty is.” 
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“I think, Susie, here the doubting of duty arises 
from a hesitation to fulfil it—conscience generally 
points at once to the right thing to do; the desire 
of acting in accordance with our own wishes makes 
us try to accommodate conscience and desire, this, 
of course, causes a doubt or hesitation, and when 
it comes to this, I fear, generally, the desire is 
triumphant, and the hesitation causes the loss, 
illustrating your observation, ‘that he who hesitates 
is lost ;’ it is but to act as you did this morning— 
not to wait for desire to make itself heard—and 
then hesitation can have no advantage.” 

“Tam sure that is the best way with me, at any 
rate,” said Susie. 

Miss Jerningham embraced her tenderly. 

“JT do not know what I shall do when I go to 
London,” said Susie. 

“Why, my dear.” 

“Because,” said Susie, earnestly, “you and 
mamma always understand me, I can always turn 
to you, and feel you can sympathize with me.” 

“But you know, my dear, you have a nearer 
friend than either, you have one above who can 
better sympathize with you than we can do, because 
He knows better than we do the hidden recesses of | 
your heart, and therefore can better judge of 
inward trials and temptations, than we can.” | 

“T know Zhat, dear Jerny,” said Susie, “but it is 
very dear to have an earthly friend as well.” 
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“Tt is so, it is a great solace under every trial ; 
but we must never let the earthly friend, subject to 
sin like ourselves, eclipse that heavenly Friend, who 
bids us to go to Him, and He will give us rest ; 
the invitation to cast our burdens upon Him, must 
have given ease to multitudes, who have had no 
earthly friend to appeal to; it is so gracious, and 
in the hour of trouble so cheering,” said Miss Jer- 
ningham. 

“TI shall often write to you, dear Jerny, and you 
will remind me of this, will you not?” said Susie. 

“Yes, dear, and you must tell me when you have 
any trouble that puzzles you—but you will find, if 
you take it prayerfully to the throne of grace, that 
the difficulties will vanish, and you will see your 
way clear; and now, Susie, get out your French 
lessons,” said her friend. 

Susie felt very much gratified in the evening, to 
hear that her papa had noticed her diligence, and 
had requested, that after next week the hours of 
study should be considerably abridged. “Papa 
suggests, too, that you may be useful to me,” said 
her mother. 

“Then, mamma, how are the hours to be ar- 
ranged ?” asked Susie. | 

“We think two hours a day will be long enough 
now, dear, from eleven o'clock till one o’clock—you 
can thus be back to luncheon, and then can have 
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time to write some of my letters, which are now: 
_ too’numerous for me.” 

“Yes, mamma, that will be very nice—the days 
are passed,” said Susie, smiling, “when letter writing 
was a trouble; I often look back and am amused 
at remembering how difficult I found it to put my 
thoughts on paper—my pen runs fast enough now,” 
and smiling archly, “I am fonder of writing than 
Miss Jerningham always approves.” 

“ The juste-mzlieu is the desirable line to draw in 
writing, as in everything else,” said her mother. 

“Mammy, dear,” said Susie, after a pause, “how 
much I shall miss Miss Jerningham, no town 
master can take her place.” 

“No, my dear, that is why I have been so 
urgent for you to be constantly with her, while it 
was still in your power—it was her influence I wanted 
you to profit by, more than the mere acquiring of 
knowledge.” 

“Oh!” said Susie, quickly, “I fully appreciate 
her useful companionship, mamma.” 

“If I were rich, Susie, and living in London, I 
could get first-rate masters for every department of 
education, but to replace a person like our friend, 
is a very different affair—money will not do it— 
such persons are very rarely met with; I have been 
highly favoured in having my three girls under her 
guidance, her influence in my family extending 
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my sons also—for none can live with her without 
being influenced by her; I shall lose a faithful and 
agreeable friend, too,” said Mrs. Murray. 

“Your loss, mamma, will be Miss Jerningham’s 
gain.” 

“True, dear, and it would be ill-rewarding Miss 
Jerningham’s exertions with my children, if I did 
not rejoice at her being freed from the necessity of 
teaching, much as I shall suffer by it,” said Mrs 
Murray, “for you know, Susie, your character is 
not yet formed, and little Hector will want super- 
vision in his holidays, such as his brothers before 
him have had.” : 

“Perhaps, mamma, I can be useful to him,” said 
Susie. 

“Perhaps so, dear, but a young sister's super- 
vision is very different to Miss Jerningham’s.” 

“ Jessie will be with us,and she has great firmness.” 

“And gentleness added to it, Susie.” 

“Oh! indeed, she is gentle, for ig 

“But my dear,” said Mrs. Murray, interrupting 
Susie, “it has never been a plan of mine, to let my 
elder children have authority over the younger 
ones, and it is likely I shall not now deviate from 
my course of action, so we will talk no more of 
the future, though I am glad to see you so willing 
to be useful to your brother.” 

Colonel Bruce, immediately after his arrival, fell 
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into his old habits of companionship with the 
Rector, and Susie loved to sit at work and listen to 
their conversation. 

“So you were not much pleased with Nice,” 
said Dr. Murray. 

“T was not,” replied the Colonel, “the heat was 
excessive, we never could get out till very late, and 
even the vaunted blue Mediterranean did not seem 
so blue as I expected it to be.” 

“You did not arrive in Rome long before the 
Christmas week, did you ?” 

“No,” said the Colonel, “but we were in time 
for all the ceremonials ; being an old soldier, I was 
on my guard, and ordered my rooms long before, 
and selected them too—I had all with a south 
aspect—the poor travellers who had to take up 
with the north rooms, must have suffered fearfully 
from cold, for we suffered on our side—there is no 
getting warmth enough from their pipes and 
stoves to heat rooms with marble floors,” 

“Tt is astonishing Rome is not more modernized 
in many ways, said Dr. Murray; “drainage, the 
conveyance of water, etc.—improvement is much 
wanted in their every day comforts.” . 

“ And in lighting the streets also—with so many | 
English in Rome during the winter, it is quite 
surprising,” said the Colonel, “that the old ways 
are continued.” 
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“They are received and endured, I suppose,” 
said the Doctor, “as part and parcel of foreign 
novelties, or oddities.” 

“They certainly would not be endured among 
us at home,” said the Colonel. 

“Do you think the drainage is better than at 
Paris,” asked the Doctor. 

“Worse,” said his friend ; “much wants doing in 
this way ; it was very amusing to find there was 
as much French spoken as Italian.” 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, “owing to the French 
troops in Rome.” 

“They are a fine corps; the French army is much 
improved since my time—the troops of the line 
used to be men of short stature, but the corps now 
at Rome is composed of men of the same height as 
our Coldstream Guards.” 

“ Did you come across any of the officers?” 

“Yes, several.” 

“Were they much interested in the sad business 
in India?” asked the Doctor. 

“Very much,” replied the Colonel, huskily, “ of 
course my boy’s fate oozed out, so that I got a 
good deal of civil attention from one or another of 
them, but of course they could not in their hearts, 
be sorry we were crippled there—Havelock and 
his saints seemed to call forth their wonder- 
ment.” 
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“They always admire our Highlanders,” re- 
marked the Doctor. 

“They are very much surprised at their dress— 
think it marvellous; and as for the bagpipes, the 
very name makes them open their eyes in wonder- 
ment, I am sure,” said the Colonel, “they are quite 
as harmonious as their fanfare, which is like the 
tom tom of the blacks.” 

“Do they speak much English ?” 

“Very little,’ replied the Colonel, “some of 
them had served with us in the Crimea, and 
certainly, nothing we have done in India, impressed 
them like the charge at Balaclava—folly as it was, 
it has given a prestige to us that will not soon be 
lost.” 

“You seem very much interested in our conver- 
sation, Miss Susie,’ said the Colonel, “I should 
have thought we were upon subjects not likely to 
attract a young lady’s attention.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” replied Susie, with ani- 
mation. “I take eceeaie in hearing you and papa 
talk about foreign parts.” 

The Colonel smiled kindly upon her, and es 
turned to his friend. 

“Papa,” whispered Susie, “why should so many 

French troops be in Rome, so that French is 
spoken there like Italian ?” 

“Ah! my dear, that question puzzles a good 
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many people,” said the Colonel, who caught the 
question. 

“TI will tell you the ostensible cause,” said Dr. 
Murray, “Susie, you have seen by the map, that 
Italy, a few years back, was parcelled out into 
many small kingdoms and duchies.” 

“Yes, I remember, papa,” interrupted Susie, 
“the kingdom of Sardinia, the duchy of Modena, 
and ——” 

“Oh! you need not recapitulate them, my 
dear,” said her father, “for now they are things of 
the past—Venice, which belonged to Austria, was 
the last place to emancipate itself from a foreign 
domination.” 

“But, papa, I want to know about the French, 
I have learned all you have told me.” 

“You are too quick for me, Susie,” said her 
father; “now, listen, you may have learned too, 
that old Pepin, the founder of the French mon- 
archy, gave to Pope Zacharias some temporal 
possessions in Italy, which he had won with his 
sword, to be held in perpetuity by all succeeding 
Popes, as an heirloom of the church of Rome;” 
the Doctor paused for a moment. 

“That is the cause, doubtless,” put in Colonel 
Bruce, “that Pius IX calls the French emperor the 
eldest son of the church.” 

“Oh! doubtless,” said the Rector; “now, my 
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little girl,” turning to Susie, “this patrimony of St. 
Peter, as they call it, comprises what you will see 
in your geography, called ‘States of the Church,’ 
Rome being its metropolis; well, when the King of 
Sardinia was made King of Italy, he did not like 
to have, in the middle of his kingdom, a small 
territory governed contrary to his laws and wishes, 
and which of course contravened all his views.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Susie. 

“Well, my dear, the Italians wanted the Pope to 
give up the temporal power over what he termed 
his principality, and subside into the head of the 
church only.” | 

“Like our Archbishop of Canterbury,” said 
Susie. 

“Just so, Susie, but we always say possession is 
nine parts of the law; and,” said her father, 
laughing, “ Pius IX did not view the affair in the 
same light as the Italians, and he called upon 
Roman Catholic sovereigns to aid him—Spain, 
and other countries sent him money, and France 
sent a large army, with war steamers at hand, in 
case of need.” 

“Oh! I begin to see,” said Susie. 

“And as these troops have been some years 
settled in Rome, you can easily understand, that 
French must be much spoken there.” 

“But I wonder, papa, that the Italians, who 
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seem to have been very brave, did not fight to 
expel the French.” 

“They had quite the will, my love, but han 
is a powerful nation, and one aggressive movement 
on the ‘States of the Church,’ might bring the whole 
power of France against Italy—perhaps, under 
such a circumstance, all catholic countries might 
also consider it a point of conscience and honour 
to join, and there would be a kind of crusade 
against young Italy, which would crush her, and 
undo all that she has lately done, being well aware 
of this, things are left in statu guo with the Pope— 
though it must be most mortifying to the Italians 
to have the French thus palmed upon them.” 

“Oh! they writhe under it,” said the Colonel, 
“if ever an opportunity should present itself, they 
will not fail to rid themselves of their hated 
visitors.” 

“And now, Susie, I hope you are wiser than you 
were before,”’ said the Doctor. 

“Oh! yes, papa, the whole affair is clear in my 
head, much quicker too, than if I had been reading 
about it.” 

“ And now, my child, withdraw a little,” said her 
father, “it is not always that gentlemen’s conversa- 
tion is interesting to girls of your age.” 

“It has been very interesting in the present 
instance,” replied Susie, as she put up her work, 
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and prepared to vacate the seat she had occupied 
close to her father. 

“T am glad you found it so,” said Dr, Murray, 
smiling kindly on his daughter. 

“T expect Warburton down some time to-mor- 
row,” said Colonel Bruce. 

“Oh do you?” said Doctor Murray. 

“TI came round on purpose to tell you; I heard 
from him this morning. It seems,” speaking slowly, 
“Major Montague has been delayed; he won't be 
home for another week, so Warburton would not 
stop for him.” 

“Another delay for you, Colonel,” replied his 
friend in the same subdued voice, “this waiting is 
truly painful, you will be thankful when it is over.” 

“T shall, indeed,” returned the Colonel, with a 
deep sigh. 

“ How the words come home, that ‘hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,’” ejaculated the Rector. 

“And yet, Murray, without that hope—that 
something to look forward to—to live: for, I think 
I should have sunk under my trouble; it all came 
so suddenly, that my brain seemed numbed under 
the blow,” whispered the Colonel. 

“YT can understand it—I too have suffered, for 
you know how long Jessie’s life hung by a thread ; 
and your boy had been little less than a son to us.” 

-“¥ can comprehend sow your trouble, but at that 
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time I was conscious only of my own affliction ; 
sorrow, you know, Murray, can be selfish.” 

“Ah!” groaned the Doctor, “and we had a 
trouble you guess not of.” 

The Colonel looked enquiringly, but made no 
observation, and the two gentlemen subsided into 
silence for a few minutes, 

“Papa,” Minnie called out, “are you ready to go ?” 

“Certainly,” said he, rising, “have you talked 
over all your feminine affairs ?” 

“Talked them all over up to to-day, sir,” said 
Alice, coming forward, “but each morning’s letters 
brings forth fresh subject of consultation.” 

“No doubt about that, my dear Miss Alice; a 
wedding, we hope, takes place but once in a young 
woman's life, and it is fair and natural that it 
should be the subject of much consultation. I only 
wonder that Susie could be attracted to our side 
of the room,” said he, “when a subject so much 
more interesting was being discussed among the 
ladies” 

Susie laughed, and said she knew her opinion 
was not worth having on the subject talked about ; 
she did not understand it, so kept aloof, that she 
might be the more surprised by and bye. 

“If your opinion is not useful, your aid is, Susie,” 
said her sister, “for we have sketched out a great 
amount of work for you.” 
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“You don’t say so,” said Susie, opening wide 
her eyes. 

“You know, Susie,” said Mrs. Murray, “you told 
me you were very fond of writing now.” 

“Yes, mamma—well ?” 

“Well, my dear, we have constituted you chief 
amanuensis.” 

“What is that, mamma?” said Susie, laughing. 

“Our principal letter writer, dear. It will not 
be an unpleasant post, and is an important one; 
you will have to make out lists, send cards, and do 
many things in that way which must be done on 
this occasion, and which will take a great deal of 
trouble off me, and will leave me at liberty to 
attend to that in which you could not aid.” 

“T will do my best, mamma.” 

“Of that I am sure, my dear, and I know, too, 
you are equal to the task.” 

As Colonel Bruce and his daughter returned 
slowly to the Grange, the whole party at the Rec- 
tory followed them with their eyes. 

Murray, Gute broken down !” 
“Yes, papa,” said Alice, “he looks so sad! 
“Strange!” said Mrs. Murray, “he has an ex. 
pression on his face that reminds me of Jessie.” 
“So he has, my dear,” said her husband, “the 
look of hidden grief.” 
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“Minnie is quite herself, now,” remarked Alice. 

“Hers is a nature on which sorrow falls lightly,” 
said Mrs. Murray. 

“You forget, my dear,” said the Rector, “ Minnie 
can look forward to a happy future.” 

“Ves,” said Alice, feelingly, “the poor father is 
denied this;” and, thought she, “our poor Jessie 
too.” 

‘As Warburton is to be here to-morrow,” said 
Dr. Murray, “it would be as well if you asked the 
three over here to dinner, my dear—perhaps the 
three from the Hall would join; it would make it 
pleasanter to the Colonel, than being alone with. 
young people, who of course will have much to say 
to each other.” 

“TI quite approve,” said Alice, drawing herself up. 

“This little minx is getting very impertinent,” 
said her father. 

“What can you expect?” said Mrs. Murray, 
pointing to Willie, who now entered—“ Evil com- 
munications corrupt, &c.”’ 

“Oh! Mrs. Murray, how cruel!” said Willie, “I 
flattered myself I had a firm friend in you.” 

“Ah! my dear boy, you are not the first who 
has lent faith to woman, and been deceived,” said 
the Rector. 

“Now, husband, I shall be serzously displeased if 
you inculcate such tenets.” 
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“Then to avoid that, my dear, which, to be 
frank, would sevzously distress me, I will leave you, 
and shall not see you again till dinner, as I have a 
long round to make.” 

“Dr. Murray must be a man of eee said 
Willie to Mrs. Murray, “so I am glad I prevented 
Warburton’s taking up his quarters here.” 

“Now out upon you, Willie, I am ashamed of 
you,” said Mrs. Murray. 

“T don’t see that I am wrong, ma’am,” said 
Willie, “ Warburton is quite a man to be feared by 
a home bird like me; he has just won laurels at 
the wars, and a title, (major,) and I hear he has 
brought home lots of Indian shawls for pres- 
ents.” 

“Ah!” said Alice, demurely, “that last circum- 
stance is greatly in his favour,” 

“You’ve got your deserts, Master Willie,” said 
Susie. 

“Perhaps I have got what I deserve, but it is 
very unkind of you, Susie, to triumph over me; I 
always reckoned upon you for a friend in the hour 
of need,” said Willie, with an offended air. 

Susie felt rather guilty, but seeing her mamma 
and Alice exchange glances, she recovered herself, 
and told him, now he had Alice for a friend, he 
did not want her. 

“I do not,” said Willie, “but none the more 
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thanks to you, Susie, for deserting me at a perilous 
moment.” 

Susie determined for the future she would never 
interfere between Willie and Alice; and she had 
reason to regret she had ever done so, for Willie 
took a delight in teazing her about “abandoning a 
friend in trouble,” so that poor Susie had a little 
persecution to endure in the way of jokes. How- 
ever, her good sense told her she must not be hurt 
at it, or at least shew it, if she did dislike it, so, as 
she had incurred the quizzing, she determined to 
bear it; it will only be for a few weeks, thought 
she, and by the time he comes back, it will be 
forgotten. 

The meeting of the three families on the follow- 
ing day gave satisfaction to all. Minnie Bruce 
was all smiles as she entered the drawing-room, 
leaning on Major Warburton’s arm; the greetings 
were very warm to the young soldier, who, notwith- 
standing his various illnesses, looked well and stout. 

“You are none the worse for your campaigning, 
major,” said the Rector. 

“No, Doctor,” said the young man, “there is 
something wonderfully restoring in a sea voyage. 
I was so ill when I left Calcutta that the medical 
men would not let me come the short cut; they 
said the sea voyage was the only chance for me— 
and they were right.” 
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“You did not mention that in your letters, 
Charlie,” said Colonel Bruce, reproachfully. 

“What good was it, sir, paining you unneces- 
sarily ?”? replied Warburton. | 

Listening to Major Warburton’s account of many 
circumstances unnoticed in the public papers, the 
Murrays were glad to see Colonel Bruce throw off 
some of his gloom, and warm up, as instances of 
constancy and bravery were related before him. 
The old soldier within him was aroused, and he 
was quite energetic when he said, “Ha! handful 
of men as we were, we did not belie our race, and 
we must have exacted the respect of our enemies.” 

“That we certainly did,” said Warburton, “and 
I have heard, from reliable sources, that the won- 
drous courage displayed by our women has laid 
the foundation for a respect and admiration the 
poor things Hite thought would spring up from 
their misery.” 

“Is Major Montague at all like his father?” 
asked Alice. 

This was an unfortunate question, for the 
Colonel’s face overclouded at the name of that 
officer. Alice regretted her question—it was too 
late to draw back, and she only hoped some one 
would make a diversion; her eyes fell upon Willie, 
who, divining her thoughts, interrupted the answer 
by suddenly asking Warburton whether he had 
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brought back any treasures from India. “This is 
a very important question, Warburton, as I have 
every reason to believe your welcome will be 
measured in some quarters by the amount of your 
presents.” 

This cruel speech elicited a chorus of indignation 
from all the ladies; so angry were they with 
Willie, that he had some difficulty in parrying 
their wrath. | 

“You do not surely heed him,” said Mrs. Murray 
to the Major. 

“JT do not know what has become to you, Willie,” 
said the Rector, “you and Alice are incorrigible.” 

“Papa!” said Alice. 

“Yes, my dear, I must couple you together,” 
said the Doctor. 

“TI thought our friend Dr. Gore was to do that,” 
said the Colonel with a laugh. 

“True, true,” said Dr. Murray, enjoying the 
joke. 

And thus happily the whole tone of the con- 
versation was changed. 

“T have brought home some beautiful shawls for 
you,” whispered Warburton to Minnie. 

“After what Mr. Forbes has said I shall. be 
afraid to accept them,” said Minnie in the same 
tone. : 

“Willie said it for a purpose, he gave me a look 
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of intelligence. I should be hurt if you did not 
both accept and approve what I have brought— 
there are some very rare things.” 

“Did you see my sister as you passed Eiouee 
London?” asked Mrs. Murray. 

“Yes, and Harry too; what a fine lad he has 
grown, Mrs. Murray, he had just been measured 
when I looked in, he is five feet eight,and he is broad 
with it, too. He seems to like his business; he is 
counting the hours till he comes down. What a 
kind person Mrs. Morley is; she welcomed me as 
an old friend, though I had never had the pleasure 
of seeing her before.” 

“Knowing all your friends here,” said Mrs. 
Murray, “she naturally felt to know you.” 

“T felt at home. with her immediately,” said 
Warburton; “it is very pleasant on coming off a 
long journey, after an absence of years, to be 
greeted in so friendly a manner by a lady, and I 
felt very grateful for it.” 

“ How did you find out where she was?” said 
the Colonel. 

“YT knew where Harry was; as soon as I came 
up from Southampton I called upon him, he insisted 
upon my dining with him, so as soon as I had been 
to my agents I went straight to Half Moon Street. 
I did not know he was living with his aunt, and 
not expecting to meet a lady, I went as I was— 
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very unpresentable—but Mrs. Morley in a charming 
manner relieved my embarrassment, and I felt so 
at home with her and Harry that I needed little 
pressing to take up my quarters there till I came 
down here this morning—it seemed like one step 
toward home,” turning to Mrs. Murray. : 

“And so it was,” replied his hostess, “ Harry’ . 
familiar face alone must have told you that. Do’ 
you see much change in us,” pointing to her 
daughters. 

“T see great changes,” said he sotto voce, “Willie 
is a lucky fellow, but I was always sure that would 
be a match,” laughing, “even in childhood’s days 
it was evident.” 

‘“We did not suspect it,” said Mrs. Murray, 
“till Alice’s return from London, where she had 
been staying two years with my sister.” 

“Susie has sprung up into a beautiful young 
woman.” 

“Woman!” said Mrs. Murray, with a laugh, 
“girl you mean— she is tall for her age.” 

“Harry calls her his own particular sister,” said 
Warburton, laughing, “a man may well be proud 
of such a sister ; and how is Jessie looking now?” 

“You will be able to judge for yourself shortly,” 
said Mrs. Murray; “she comes home with Tom a 
week before the time fixed for the wedding.” 

“The poor Colonel is fearfully altered,” pursued 
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the young man in a confidential tone, “I was quite 
shocked when I first saw him at the station, I fear 
I did not conceal the impression his appearance 
made upon me.” 

“Yes, grief has made fearful ravages, it will 
be your task to heal the wounds which are still 
open,” replied Mrs. Murray. : 

“Now Warburton,” said Willie Forbes, “you 
and I must say adieu, Mrs. Murray likes to keep 
early hours.” . 

“Quite ready,” said Warburton as he crossed 
the room to where Minnie and her father were 
preparing for departure. After a whispered con- 
sultation Minnie asked Alice to go over to the 
Grange to luncheon next day, as she had some- 
thing to show her. 

Warburton after handing Minnie to the carriage 
slid his arm into Willie’s, and the two young men 
bent their way to the Hall, Willie having told his 
mother when putting her into the carriage, that he 
and his friend wanted a fresh walk before going to 
bed. 7 

“We shall not be late mother dear,” Willie 
called out as the carriage past. 

“Tt is a lovely night,’ said Mrs. Forbes to Miss 
Jerningham ; “after so long an absence and the 
occurrence of so many sad events, these two boys 
have much to say to each other.” 
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“And,” answered Miss Jerningham, “there is 
something in the stillness of a calm night like this 
that woos to confidence.” 

“There is,” said the widow, “and now that 
Bertie is gone it is natural that these two should 
be firm friends, having so much in common;” and 
looking after them as arm in arm they slowly 
walked in close converse, their forms sometimes in 
shade, sometimes with the full moonlight upon 
them, she exclaimed, “ How pleasant it is to see 
young people thus,” pointing to them, “it gives 
promise that when age and troubles comme—as come 
they ever do—they will have a friend to sympathize, 
a friend to lend support.” 

“As the poor afflicted Colonel has now in 
Dr. Murray,” said her companion, “and as I have 
in them too, may the Lord of heaven bless them,’’ 
ejaculated the grateful woman. 

“ Amen and amen,” re-echoed her companion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AFTER Alice had given little Hector his usual two 
hours’ lesson, next morning she set off, according 
to promise, to take luncheon at the Grange, es- 
corted by Willie. “I suppose I shall not be 
admitted said he; I had better leave you at the 
door.” He was just doing so, when Minnie, from 
the drawing-room window, saw him, and invited 
him in. 

“Pray come in, Mr. Forbes, your opinion will 
be useful,” said she. The Colonel and Charlie 
Warburton came out to second the request, and 
Willie was not sorry to find himself of the party. 

Spread over tables and chairs were beautiful 
shawls, muslins, and ivory articles, which awaited 
the inspection of the new comers. 

“Come, take off your hat, Alice, and help to 
admire and select,” said Minnie. 
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Alice did as she was told, and then examined 
the beautiful shawls, quite speechless with admira- 
tion. 

“Do you see this, Alice, there are three of 
them,” said Minnie. “Charlie could not get a 
fourth; I must have one, he insists upon it, and 
the other two are difficult to dispose of. Papa 
agrees with us that Mrs. Murray ought to have one.” 

“One of them I brought for Miss Murray,” said 
Warburton quickly and decidedly. 

“Well, then, they are appropriated,” put in the 
Colonel. 

“I am so vexed there are only three,” said 
Minnie to Alice, “I should so have liked you to 
have had one.” 

“T dare say you have something else to give me, 
dear,” said Alice, looking admiringly, however, on 
the .beautiful texture and snow white hue of the 
shawls in question. 

“Oh yes! here are six,” said Warburton, “which 
some people admire more than the china crape— 
feel how soft the texture is—they are more difficult 
to get than the others; and from not being so 
brilliant, are more generally useful ; they are from 
Dacca,” turning to Willie, “made from the finest 
wool of the Thibet goat.” 

Fortunately Alice admired these—they were 
beautifully embroidered ; one, the most beautifully 
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embroidered in white silk, was the one which had 
been selected for her, and Warburton whispered he 
hoped she would “honor him by wearing it on Zhe 
day. I insist that Minnie must oblige me in this 
matter too,” looking towards her. 

Minnie nodded her head and smiled. 

“ As there are six of these shawls, there are one 
each for all of us,’’ said Minnie. 

“That includes me, Miss Bruce, of course,” said 
Willie, “I am one of us.” 

“No, sir,” said Minnie, playfully, “you shall be 
remembered, but not in the shawl way; there is, 
however, one for Mrs. Forbes, and four for the 
ladies at the Rectory.” 

“TI knew nothing about Mrs. Morley when 
making my purchases,” said the Major, “but there 
are lots of other articles which may be equally 
valuable to her.” 

“Qh! pray do not trouble about that, my aunt 
has been so connected with India, that she abounds 
in beautiful articles, exquisite as those shawls are, 
they do not exceed in value those which she 
possesses.” 

“T am glad to hear this, Miss Alice,” said 
Warburton, “for after Mrs. Morley’s kind reception 
of me, I regretted not having a -shawl to offer 
her.” 


Minnie then exposed to Alice’s admiration silver 
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ornaments, carved ivory, cedar wood, etc., so that 
she was lost in admiration. 

“You must have spent a fortune, Major?” said 
Alice. 

“I certainly did get through the money,” he 
replied, laughing, “I had to go to my agent 
directly I arrived.” 

After much debating, presents were selected for 
all friends, indeed, some judgment was necessary 
in the appropriating them—Willie undertook to 
carry the Murrays’ parcel to the Rectory, he said 
it would be as good as a play to see Susie open 
her eyes at the shawls. 

After luncheon, the various articles were packed, 
the parcels directed, and Alice and Willie were 
about taking their departure, when the door was 
quickly thrown open, and the servant announced 
‘Major Montague,’ for a moment there was silence, 
and the stranger stood unwelcomed—the poor 
Colonel turned pale, and staggered as he rose to 
receive him, Warburton saw it, and flew to the 
father’s aid, all were startled, Warburton first 
recovered himself, “So glad to see you, old boy, 
and so is the Colonel, are you not, sir?” 

With ready tact, the stranger seemed to under- 
stand Colonel Bruce’s hesitation, advancing to him, 
he took his hand warmly, respectfully saying, in a 
low voice, “I have been so long delayed, I could 
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hardly hope for a warm reception.” The Colonel 
pressed his hand, but made no reply; and 
Warburton drew attention from the Colonel by 
presenting the Major to Minnie, and then said, “I 
must also present you to Miss Murray and to Mr. 
Forbes.” Major Montague gave so piercing a look 
at Alice, that she felt herself shrinking under it, 
his look was hardly less piercing when he eyed 
Willie from head to foot. The Colonel had now 
rallied a little; the conversation became general, 
and Alice felt herself obliged to give up finding 
any resemblance between Major Montague and his 
father—“ but,” thought she, “though so charming in 
his manners towards the others, I do not like the 
way in which he listens to my voice, and looks at 
me now and then.” 

Warburton whispered to the Colonel, “shall I 
walk with Montague for half-an-hour, you will 
have recovered yourself by then;” the Colonel 
looked his thanks, and after a hint to Minnie, he 
took Major Montague by the arm and went out of 
the house, with Willie and Alice following. 

“We shall meet at night, Forbes,” said War- 
burton, as they parted. 

The two young men then turned into the avenue, 
out of sight of the house; Warburton explained 
that the Colonel was overcome, and that he had 
left him alone to recover his equanimity. 
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- “Much as he has yearned for your presence, you 
must be aware, the poor father regards you as a 
messenger from his son.” 

“Ves; and my position is not a pleasant one; 
however,” said the Major, gaily, “no one else 
seems to feel it. Oh!” continued he, with a 
theatrical air, “how true was the poet who wrote— 


“Woman’s faith, and woman’s trust, 
Write the characters in dust.”’ 


“Why, what on earth do you mean, Montague ?” 

“Mean,” replied the other, scarlet with emotion, 
“that Miss Murray! that happy looking thing!” 

“God bless me,” exclaimed Warburton, per- 
ceiving the mistake, “ ¢hat’s not Miss Murray, that’s 
Miss Alice Murray.” 

“Qh!” said Major Montague, with a prolonged 
emphasis on the of / “that’s my father’s beauty— 
and who is that young Forbes ?” 

“Why her fiancé, they are to be married in a 
week or two, on the same day as we,” said his friend. 

“Qh!” another prolonged oh! from Major 
Montague, “he is a lucky fellow that Forbes— 
why, Warburton, though I was execrating her in 
my heart, I was intensely struck with her; is 
Miss Murray as beautiful ?” 

“She was—they are a remarkably good looking 
family, the mother was a beauty, but,” continued 
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he, “what Miss Murray may be now, I cannot 
venture to guess, she has had an awful illness, was 
weeks fluctuating between life and death, which 
you know, alters a person fearfully, so that former 
good looks may never return.” 

“TI don’t know that,” rejoined Montague, “you 
look all the better for your long illness, why, you 
are not the same being I parted from at Lucknow, 
really my good fellow you are grown quite good 
looking.” 

“Thanks,” said the other, laughing, “I do feel 
jolly, I must confess, but as to Miss Murray, I 
hear her health is re-established, but that she has 
never resumed her usual tone of mind and cheerful 
spirits, she is coming home for her sister’s wedding, 
and, as I expect you to be my best man, you will 
have an opportunity of judging for yourself.” 

“Are there any more Miss Murrays,” said 
Major Montague, “because I am told by the 
governor to look out for a wife.” 

“Oh! all the ladies in this quarter are soon 
caught up,” said Warburton, “they don’t remain 
long on hand down here.” 

« And so there are no more,” said his friend, in a 
desponding tone; “I thought the governor was 
very mysterious when he talked about the beauties 
around here, surely he did not expect me to filch 
Miss Alice from Mr, Forbes.” 
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“You would find some difficulty in that,” said 
Charlie Warburton, “Forbes is one who can hold 
his own.” 

“Then, after all,’ said Montague, harping upon 
the point, “there is only Miss Murray in the family 
to be disposed of.” 

. eee a little girl just emerging from the 
nursery,” said the other coolly. 

“Ah! I have no predilection for children ; but 
enough of this folly. Now, Warburton, I would 
not keep poor Colonel Bruce in suspense, so have 
run down directly, I have scarcely seen my father, 
and must return by the next train, he is to be at the 
station to meet me, and will be counting the hours 
till my return, go, now, see if Colonel Bruce can 
receive me, and allow me to fulfil my mission, I 
have no time to lose,” taking out his watch, “the 
fly is to be here for me in time to drive to the 
station.” 

Warburton obeyed, and returning, ushered his 
friend into the library, where the Colonel awaited 
him. 

Warburton left the two alone—he sought Minnie, 
and they together, anxiously watched the time as 
it passed; two hours had the gentlemen been 
closeted in the library when Warburton remarked, 
“that Major Montague would not get to London 
as he intended, if he missed the next train.” 
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“You see, the fly man knows his time,” answered 
Minnie, “as he has come round.” 

At this moment, the library door opened, and 
Major Montague came out looking flushed. 

“T am off, Warburton, I have not a moment to 
lose, the man must drive fast, I wish you could 
come with me,” he whispered; “good bye, Miss 
Bruce, I hope to have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance ere long,” and he hastened from the 
room, followed by Warburton, who motioned to 
Minnie to go to her father—the poor girl timidly 
turned the handle of the library door, and trembled 
from head to foot when she found it locked, she 
thought of the day when the sad announcement 
came of her brother’s death, and, agonized at the 
fear of her father having another fit, she shook the 
door with all her strength, calling out, “ Papa, papa, 
oh! pray open the door, think of me, oh, pray 
think of your own Minnie!” 

So urged, the father undid the door, and stood 
pale and rigid before her, she tried to pass him, 
but he repulsed her: “I am not ill, Minnie.” ~ 
- The trembling girl put up her face to kiss him. 
and her father bent down, quickly she slid her 
arms around his neck and clung to him. 

“ Remember, papa,” she sobbed out, “I have no 
other parent but you, no mother, it is God’s will— 
oh! we ought to submit; you must not let me 
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leave you papa, do not send me away, you were ill 
once, it would kill me to see you so again,” and 
she hung convulsively to him. 

The Colonel was deeply moved—he pressed her 
to his bosom—“I would like to be alone, my 
darling, but,” he hesitated. 

“Oh! what grief is there I cannot share with 
you, papa; besides, am I unconcerned in this?” 

“Come in, my child, but do not heed me, for 
your sake I will try to live.” 

“Oh! thanks, thanks,” said Minnie, and she 
followed him into the room, he motioned to her to 
be seated, and turning his back to her he spread a 
letter out before him, and with his head bent over 
it seemed to devour its contents. Minnie had sat 
for twenty minutes motionless, scarcely daring to 
breathe, when she saw a shadow thrown on the 
window. 

“Papa,” said Minnie, joyfully, “there is Dr. 
Murray, do let him come in!” 

“Yes, my child, let him come in,” ‘saad her 
father, in a subdued voice. 

Minnie gladly went out to meet the Rector at 
the hall door; she related to him, with tears in her 
eyes, all that had occurred, and her great fear that 
her father might have another fit. 

Dr. Murray seemed himself much moved, but 
went into the library with her. The Colonel, with- 
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out taking one hand from his brow, held the other 
out to his friend. 

“ Leave us now, my good child,” said the Colonel. 

Minnie obeyed, with the more alacrity that she 
saw Warburton coming down the avenue; she 
hastened to let him in, as she had done the Rector, 
and recounted to him what had passed during his 
absence. He praised her for insisting on admit- 
tance. 

“And now, Minnie, from what I have heard 
from Montague, there is ¢/a¢ in that eventful packet 
will cut the Doctor to the quick.” 

“How?” said Minnie, in astonishment. 

“Did it never strike you, Minnie, that poor Ber- 
tie doated upon Jessie ?” 

Minnie looked up, then after a moment's 
thought— 

“TI see it all now plainly—Mamma knew it, I 
feel sure—yes, and now I understand Jessie’s con- 
duct to me.” 

“What was that?” said Warburton, quickly. 

“When she was out of danger, I wished to see 
her, of course, before leaving home. I felt very 
much hurt at being refused admittance to her. I 
understand now, poor girl, she could not have 
borne to see me—yes, and I heard she had asked 
to have mourning as deep as mine. I can unravel 
it all now,” said Minnie, “poor, poor girl !” 
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“Do you think her parents know it?” said her. 
companion. . 

“They were so peculiarly fond of Bertie—yes,” 
said Minnie, “Oh what remembrances come across 
me! I am sure they knew it—how obtuse I must 
have been! I suppose,” looking up archly, “I was 
so taken up with my own affairs that I did not see 
what was taking place around me; and, do you 
know, I think Mr. Forbes must have known it 
too.” 

“Of that I am certain,” said Warburton; “he 
used to write out to Bertie a diary of all the say- 
ings and doings at the Rectory.” 

“Did he? and I to be in ignorance of all, and 
on the spot! unthinkingly I must often have 
wounded Jessie—poor dear—she was so reserved 
and so calm! yet she did get very thin and pale— 
and then that dreadful illness. Oh! mamma un- 
derstood her better than I,” said Minnie, sorrow- 
fully. 

We will now return to the scene in the library. 

“Murray,” said the Colonel, when he could 
steady his voice, “I have my boy’s last wishes here 
to his poor mother and to myself,” laying his hand 
gently on the letters before him. “I now learn 
something that I wonder escaped my observation— 
circumstances crowd upon my memory. I feel,” 
continued the old man hoarsely, “that I do not 
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stand alone in my trouble, that we are fellow 
sufferers”—and here he fairly broke down. 

Dr. Murray laid his arm kindly on the Colonel’s. 
“We are old friends, Bruce, and I too well know 
we are fellow sufferers—we will share the burthen.” 
Colonel Bruce pointed to a letter on the table; 
Dr. Murray took it up, and saw it was addressed 
to himself in Bertie Bruce’s handwriting. He 
turned. about to shade himself from his friend’s 
observation, and with a tremulous hand broke the 
seal. There were but a few lines, but they were 
words which penetrated to the Doctor's dearest 
feelings. Bertie told him he had never known the 
time he had not loved his daughter Jessie; that 
but for his (the Doctor’s) wish, he should have 
explained this before he last left home; that, al- 
though obeying her father, he had never been 
satisfied with his own conduct—the more he re- 
flected upon it, the more sure he was that it was 
due to Miss Murray that he should not have left 
without an explanation; now, as this letter would 
only be delivered in the event of his death, he 
begged the Doctor to use his own judgment in 
communicating this to her. If IT would in any 
way militate against her prospects, let it remain 
unknown ; if, on the contrary, he saw reason to do 
so, he begged that his Bible might be given her, 
which was sent under cover to his mother. 
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A heavy groan from the Rector startled Colonel 
Bruce ; he jumped up and fetched a glass of water 
off a side table. | 

“What is it, Murray ?” said he, feelingly. 

“Our poor children!” said the Doctor; “my 
suffering Jessie !” 

The two friends had now to mingle their grief. 
Dr. Murray did not scruple any longer in acquaint- 
ing the Colonel with all that had transpired ; and 
the Colonel found he had now in his turn to con- 
sole his friend. | 

“At all events there may be a chance, Bruce,” 
said the Doctor, “that Jessie may get over this 
attachment, as there was no engagement ; my own 
opinion is she will never get over it—of course we 
must hope it—so that unless I see there is no hope 
of this, I shall not shew her this letter, or give her 
the Bible—still,” said he, nervously—“I am afraid 
of doing wrong—I feel sure I have done so 
once.” | 

“And you have had all this trouble,” said the 
Colonel, “and I had no suspicion of it?” 

“It was not a circumstance to be talked about,” 
said Dr. Murray ; “no word has ever passed Jessie’s 
lips upon the subject, but you may be assured 
Mrs. Bruce knew of it.” 

“Yes, I am sure she did. Look! this is a pho- 
tograph of him, taken but a few days before the 
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last—sent to his mother—and here a fac-simile of 
his tomb !” 

“What a fine, soldierly fellow!” said the Doc- 
tor. “Now, you see, Colonel, I have an ordeal to 
go through with my child! axzd I do dread it,” 
added he. 

“And I feel, Murray, I have gained a daughter,”’ 
said the Colonel. 

The Rector gave a grim smile. 

The Colonel saw positions were reversed between 
the Doctor and himself, and found it was he now 
who must be the comforter. 

“Come, Murray,” he said, kindly, “at the worst, 
your burden is not so heavy as mine; my boy is 
gone—your daughter is still with you.” 

“Ah! but” returned his friend, bitterly, “you have 
nothing to reproach yourself with, and I fear I have.” 

Just then Minnie put her head in, asking if the 
Doctor would stay to dinner. 

“Yes, do, Murray,” said Colonel Bruce. 

Dr. Murray shook hishead. “I would if I could 
be of any service to you; but you have your 
daughter and Warburton, so I will turn home- 
wards,” said he, buttoning up his coat. | 

“As you like,” replied the Colonel, who now 
that he saw his friend’s agitation, felt as though 
his own trouble was lighter. ‘“ Here, Warburton, 
we will walk part of the way with the Doctor.” 
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Whilst these painful scenes were transpiring at 
the Grange, a very different scene was being 
enacted at the Rectory. 

Susie had just finished certain lists and interest- 
ing documents, when Alice and Willie returned, 
followed by Ted, carrying the parcel of Indian 
presents. They were soon unrolled, and spread 
out for inspection. Susie had never seen such 
dazzling articles before, and she was unmeasured, 
as was Mrs. Higgins, who was present, in expres- 
sions of admiration. 

“ And one of these shawls is for me?” said Susie. 

“Yes, dear, this one is mine,” said her sister, 
taking it out. 

“And this fan is for me, and this dress?” ques- 
tioned Susie. 

“Yes.” 

“How glistering it is, so thin and yet so firm, 
for you see it does not tear when pulled!” 

“Because it is of a silken texture; don’t you 
know, Susie,” said Willie, “that there is great 
tenacity about silk, so much so, that it is of great 
use in surgery for ligatures, &c.” 

“Is it?” said Susie, evidently only thinking of 
the pretty things before her. 

“And those soft shawls,’ went on Willie, “are 
made from goats’ hair, the hair of the Angola 
goat, such as the one I gave you.” 

Z 
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“T know,” said Susie, “I have heard aunt Mor- 
ley talk of them.” 

“Do you notice how warm they are, as well as 
soft, Miss Susie?” said Higgins. 

“Oh! I do indeed, I am glad to have one of them ; 
I prefer them to those handsome white silk ones.” 

“Do you, Miss?” said Higgins, surprised. 

“Because one ought to be very grand to wear 
those, whereas these may be worn at any time, 
without attracting attention,” said Susie. 

“Oh, miss, you are always thinking of the use- 
fuls,” said the housekeeper. 

“Good bye, Susie,” said Willie, who had been 
whispering to Alice, “I am off home.” 

Mrs. Murray now entered the room, and ex- 
claimed, 

“What treasures have you there ?” 

“You may well call them treasures, mamma,” 
said Susie. 

And then Alice explained that she and Jessie 
were to have the two splendid white crape shawls. 

“And you, Alice?” said her mother. 

Alice explained that there were but three. 

“Then,” returned her mother. “I shall give mine 
to you.” 

“You will do no such thing, mamma; you must 
wear it at my wedding ; it is just the proper thing, 
is it not, Higgins ?” | 
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Higgins thought it was. 

“ Besides,” said Alice, whispering, “ Aunt Morley 
has several quite as beautiful, and I feel sure, 
mamma dear, there will be one in my trousseau— 
indeed, I have counted upon it all along, so I am 
particularly glad to get one of these others.” 

Alice now drew her mother towards the window, 
and told her of Major Montague’s arrival. 

“T assure you, mamma, I am quite undeceived ; 
he is a fine military looking man, does not at all 
remind one of his father, and I really am inclined 
to the belief that he is not a mediocre, but a supe- 
rior person,” said she, archly smiling. 

The opinion upon Major Montague fell heedless 
upon Mrs. Murray’s ear, but her heart beat loud in 
her bosom, as she asked if any one had seen her 
husband. 

“T think, ma’am, I saw him just now go towards 
the Grange,” said Higgins. 

“ Towards the Grange?” repeated Mrs. Murray. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You had better put those things away, my 
dears,” said the mother, “put them away carefully, 
let Higgins help you, they must be folded in their 
own creases.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I'll see to them,” said Higgins; 
and they all then set towork. Mrs. Murray twitched 
nervously at her watch chain, looked at the time, 
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then looked out of the window, as though- expect- 
ing some one. 

“Ts it an hour since you saw your master go 
towards the Grange ?” said Mrs, Murray to Higgins. 

“ About that time, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Murray went up to Jessie’s old bed-room, 
from whence she could see the lawn at the Grange 
—there was no one about—she tried to busy her- 
self, and did so for half-an-hour, when her restless- 
ness was insupportable, so she put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and determined to stroll towards the 
Grange. 

“Going out, mamma?” said Mies 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ Shall I go with you ?” 

“Come out if you like, dear—but do not follow 
me.” 

Alice watched her, as she alice with a hurried 
step, and felt the reason. 

Mrs. Murray had not gone far, whe she saw 
her husband and his two friends advancing, present- 
ly they all stopped, the Colonel and Charlie War- 
burton turning back—and her husband came. on 
with slow steps and downcast looks towards his 
home, she quickened her pace and came abruptly 
upon him. 

“My precious wife,” he murmured, .as he drew 
her arm within his. 
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“So the blow has fallen, Murray,” said his wife. 

The Doctor then related the particulars with 
which the reader is acquainted ; slowly and sorrow- 
fully the husband and wife took counsel together— 
but by the time they entered the house, summoned 
by the last dinner bell, the Doctor was enabled 
to realize, as the Colonel had done before that 
day, that there is great solace in community of 
interest. 

During dinner, and in the evening, there was an 
absence of all cheerfulness, and Susie was con- 
cerned to see that something had disturbed the 
family circle of which she was ignorant — her 
mother from time to time glanced anxiously at 
her father—Alice seemed to participate in her 
anxiety. Susie had great powers of self-denial, 
and early in the evening, when Hector went off to 
bed, she asked to be excused, and followed him 
out of the room; “perhaps they want to talk 
without my being present,” thought she, “there 
must be so very much business going on just now,” 
and as Mrs. Murray made no observation upon her 
retiring so early, she was confirmed in her opinion. 

Shortly after Susie left the room, observing that 
her parents were conversing in an undertone, Alice 
asked her mamma if she should also go away. 

“No, my dear,” said her father, who overheard 
the question, “so far from it, when the tea is 
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removed, I should like to consult with you upon 
something that deeply concerns us all.” 

Mrs. Murray had remarked her little daughter’s 
delicacy, and while the servants were removing the 
tea went up to her bedroom. 

“Ts that you, mamma dear,” said Susie, who 
was busily engaged preparing her lessons for the 
next day. 

“Yes, darling, I came to give you an extra 
kiss.” 

“Dear mamma!” said the affectionate girl, wind- 
ing her arms around her mother. 

“Bless you, my child,’ said Mrs. Murray, and 
left the room without another word, but Susie 
knew why her mother had come up, and said to 
herself, “How mamma and Miss Jerningham always 
understand not only my words but my actions! 
extraordinary ! they never misconstrue me—how 
very sad it must be to be misconstrued by those 
one loves! and there must be people so situated. 
I know full well there are few people so quick in 
their perceptive powers as mamma; I don’t think 
papa is, or perhaps men do not understand girls 
like women do—they have been girls themselves— 
that is the reason no doubt they can better divine 
one’s feelings.” 

When Mrs Murray returned to the drawing- 
room she found Alice nestled close to her papa. 
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“T have been relating all to Alice, my love,” 
said the Doctor. 

“You may be quite sure,” replied his wife, “we 
need conceal nothing here from Alice.” 

“Of course,” said Alice, ‘“ Willie has told me all 
about poor Bertie’s love for Jessie, he never made 
a secret of it to him.” 

“Of course Major Montague knows it too,” 
remarked her father. 

“Ah! said Alice,’ with emotion, “I know now 
what made him look so keenly at me to day!” 

“Keenly,” reiterated the father, looking up quickly. 

“Yes, papa, and I felt conscious it was not a 
flattering scrutiny I was undergoing.” 

“Explain,” my dear, said her father. 

“Why, papa, I noticed Charlie Warburton in- 
troduced me as Miss Murray; he was agitated at the 
Colonel’s emotion at meeting Major Montague, and 
did not seem to know what he was saying or doing.” 

“Well,” ejaculated the Doctor. 

“Well, papa, don’t you see; the Major naturally 
darted a keen look at me, and seeing I was very 
happy, and evidently accompanied by a young man, 
he ‘i | 

“Oh! oh! I do see now,” said the Doctor, in- 
terrupting her; “and so you think the Major did 
not look at you in a very flattering manner.” 

“I am sure he did not—if I met his glance 
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accidently, I found it so searching that it was 
unpleasant to meet it.” 

“Ah! it was natural,” said the Doctor; “you 
say he is a fine looking fellow.” 

“Yes, papa, and therefore it was the more 
mortifying,” replied she, laughing. 

“ That will soon be rectified, my dear.” 

“ And there will be nothing wrong, dear, between 
him and Willie.” 

“Oh, mamma, I assure you Willie made no 
observation, it was such an overpowering moment 
for the Colonel; but I saw he did not like the 
look.” 

“So that you were not sorry the Major had 
taken his departure.” 

“T was truly glad of it,” returned Alice. 

Alice was now asked by her parents, almost 
solemnly—if in Jessie’s position—what would be 
her feelings in regard to Bertie Bruce’s letter. 

“T should not like any reserve used towards me. 
I should like to be told all and every thing known 
of him,” replied Alice bravely. “I should consider 
any concealment towards me most unrighteous.” _ 

“But my dear,” said her mother, “consider, once 
knowing of this, she will never marry any one else.”’ 

“ She will never respect any man well enough to 
marry him, if she does not know this, mamma.” 

“You think so,” | 
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“T only speak as I feel, mamma,” said Alice, 
gravely. “Suppose Willie had made me under- 
stand that he preferred me—if I had responded to 
it—think how mortified I should have been, had he 
never sought me openly. Oh! it is too painful for 
a girl’s modesty. I should never have held my 
head up again, and,” added she, warmly, “when a 
man like Bertie could behave so ill to a girl—what 
man could she ever believe afterwards ?”’ 

“ She is quite right, wife; what one right-minded 
girl feels another can feel,” said Dr. Murray. 

“Papa,” said Alice, coaxingly, putting her arms 
round his neck—“forgive me, pray; but indeed you 
were wrong to prevent Bertie explaining himself 
to poor Jessie—I know she was very young, and 
you did it for the best; but I think, not only they 
would both have been happier, but events alto- 
gether would have been brighter.” __ 

“T differ from you, my dear,” said Mrs. Murray, 
“if there had been an engagement, and Bertie had 
died, we should always have thought ourselves 
wrong in allowing so young a girl to be so placed.” 

“TI only speak, mamma, as I feel,” said Alice, 
“and I fancy,” after a pause, “that I understand 
Jessie’s feelings.” 

“The past cannot be recalled,” said the Rector, 
sadly ; “but I now agree with Alice, there must 
be no more concealment from Jessie.” 
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“So I think,” said his wife. 

“TI know I only wish it were over,” groaned the 
Doctor. ; 

“Fear not, papa,” said Alice, caressing him ; 
“take courage, you will see I am right, it will do 
Jessie good—it will restore her own self respect— 
and take the blame from poor Bertie’s conduct.” 

“I hope you are right, my child; I know I do 
not see my way clear, I wish I did.” 

“T should not mind at all telling Jessie, papa,” 
said Alice. 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Murray, quickly, “none 
but her parents shall acquaint her with it.” 

“At any rate, I shall wait till she comes home 
before disclosing it to her,” said Dr. Murray. “And 
now, my dear, I have had an agitating day, and I 
shall be glad to retire as soon as we have had 
prayers,” and he rang the bell. 

Alice whispered, “mamma, I hope papa was 
not offended with my frankness—lI fancied he did 
not like it.” | 

“More likely, my dear,” in the same tone, “he 
winced under it, fearing your view was the true 
one.” 
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The Culminating Point. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE week before the wedding had arrived, Mrs. 
Morley and Harry had just come. A cart had 
been sent to bring the marvellous packages, which 
all the female part of the neighbourhood were 
longing to see—a great part to be deposited at the 
Grange on itsroad. Mrs. Morley was accompanied 
by Miss Melville, the young lady who was to be 
Alice’s bridesmaid. All was bustle at the Rectory. 
Late the same day, Jessie and Tom were expected ; 
and at the opening of this chapter, the family were 
all assembled on the lawn, before the house; 
tongues going rapidly; question and answer 
following each other quickly. Harry was doing 
the honors to the stranger, a pretty girl, about 
Alice’s age. The sound of wheels struck on the 
ear, and all eyes were turned towards the approach. 
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ing vehicle. “My children,” said Mrs. Murray, 
and Jessie was soon pressed to her mother's 
bosom. The Doctor had met his children at 
the station. The next few hours passed quickly 
—occupied with greeting and emotion. It was not 
till the ensuing morning that Susie could get a 
word in private with her brother Harry. 

“ How do you like Miss Melville?” said he, as 
they were on their way to see her goat. 

“Very much ; that is to say,” said Susie, quali- 
fying her observation, “as far as I can at present 
judge—but you know, Harry, I have hardly ex- 
changed a word with her—for you monopolized 
her last night.” | 

“T felt for her,” answered her brother; “she 
knew so few of us; and to come down at such a 
moment of family meeting, was awkward. It was 
very lucky I came down with her. I was half 
afraid I should have been obliged to put it off for 
a couple of days.” ° 

“Why so?” said Susie, astonished. 

“Qh!” said Harry, with a sagacious nod, “I 
have become a useful member of the firm. Mr. 
Melville found it difficult to spare me at this season, 
for more than three days ; however, here I am, but 
I must go up early the day after the wedding ; to 
go to business, too, as soon as I arrive in town’”— 
and he looked important. | 
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“ And I am to go up with you,” said Susie. 

“So [ hear. That will be jolly.” 

“But I want to ask you, Harry, how you think 
Jessie is looking ?” 

“Very pretty—lovely—prettier than she was’ 
before ;” but in a low voice, “she looks as though : 
‘grief, like a canker in the bud, had preyed upon : 
her damask cheek.’ ” 

“So I think,” returned Susie, sorrowfully. 

“Ah! our immortal bard was a wonderful judge 
of mankind.” 

“Our immortal bard! which is he?” said Susie, 

“Shame upon you, Susie,” said Harry; “don’t 
you study Shakespeare?” 

“No,” replied Susie, curtly. 

“Then your education has been wofully neg- 
lected, that’s all I can say for you,” said her brother, 
with a pitying look. 

“Mamma does not think so,” said Susie, rather 
offended. 

“ Perhaps she thinks all her geese swans,” replied 
Harry, in a jaunty manner. 

“What a naughty boy you are, Harry,” sata 
Susie, deprecatingly. 

“In earnest; when you come up with us, I will 
introduce you to my favorite poet. At the present 
time I am Shakespeare mad. I spout about all 
the evening, auntie sole auditor.” 
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“Do you,” said Susie. 

“Yes; and I shall be glad to have another 
auditor.” 

“Ts she fond of Shakespeare?” asked Susie. 

“ Of course. We have been to see Charles Kean, 
in Hamlet ; and, do you know, I have got up the 
whole part. You would make a capital Ophelia 
for me,” said Harry, scanning Susie’s face and form. 

“ Should IJ,” said Susie. 

“No,” said Harry, “I shall not let you take 
Ophelia; not even in fiction would I have you 
look like Jessie. It pains me to look at her. Any 
one can see she has a hidden grief; don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes,” said Susic, “I saw it very plainly this 
morning at breakfast ; and I saw, too, how sad her 
face became all at once, when papa called her to 
him, in the library, just as we came out.” 

“T tell you what it is, Susie, Jessie is a brick of 
a girl, and never will get over Bertie’s death.” 
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“T am sure,” said Susie, “I wish she wasn’t a 
brick, then; for I should like her to be more re- 
signed, for her own sake, and for the sake of poor 
mamma, and papa, too. I really do think,” con- 
tinued she, confidentially, “that papa frets about 
her more than mamma.” . 

“Very natural; the strong always feel for the 


weak,” said Harry ; then, after a moment’s pause, 
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“would you like to hear one of Shakespeare’s 
beautiful monologues, from Hamlet?” 

“Tf it would please you,” said Susie, “I should 
like; but first, what is a monologue ?”’ 

“Dear! dear!” said Harry, “how ignorant you 
are, Susie.” | 

Susie looked very red. 

“Well, don’t be offended,” said Harry, “a mono- 
logue is a speech, given by one person. It is like 
a solo on your piano.” 

“Oh!” said Susie. 

“And I am going to recite the one where poor 
Hamlet is in such despair, that he is thinking of 
committing suicide,” explained Harry. | 

“Suicide!” exclaimed Susie; “how awfully 
wicked !”’ 

“Oh! of course. Now, listen.” | 

Harry stood away from his sister a few paces, 
and affected a lugubrious expression—his arms 
crossed over his chest; then he began, in a low 
tone, as if he were questioning himself: : 





‘To be, or not to be! that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to-——”’ ‘ 
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Harry had got so far, and Susie was listening 
with intense interest, when, close behind them, 
there was a loud shout, and turning round, they 
saw Willie Forbes and Charlie Warburton; the 
latter burlesquing Harry’s monologue. Harry was 
rather discomforted at the interruption. 

“Now, indeed, Harry, don’t be angry with me,” 
said Charlie Warburton. “I should have waited 
for the rest; but this unsentimental Forbes has no 
poetical taste! And he would laugh. Ugh! the 
brute !”’ 

“Forgive me, Harry,” said Willie. “I could not 
help it. But it wasn’t at you, Harry; it wasn’t, 
indeed! It was at Charlie’s grimaces I was laugh- 
ing. I could not stand them. Then Susie's 
absorbed attention! It was too much for my 
risible muscles.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” returned Harry, good- 
naturedly ; “but only think of Susie never having 
read Shakespeare.” 

“You must enlighten her, when she goes to stay 
with you,” said Willie. 7 

“Oh, we have a famous club, where we all recite. 
It is capital fun.” 

“Well, but shake hands, old boy,” said Warbur- 
ton. “So glad you are come down. We would 
not look in upon you last night, for fear of intrud- 
ing on your‘family meeting.” 
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“Harry,” said Willie, grasping his hand, “I have 
a volume of private affairs awaiting your attention. 
A best man has no sinecure, you know.” 

“T find,” said Charlie Warburton, “that my best 
man will not be down till the day after to-morrow ; 
and he, and his father, will stay on with the Colonel 
—after the affairy—which I am truly glad of; for,” 
turning to Willie, “we did not much like the 
prospect of leaving him alone. It would have been 
a great drawback to our happiness.” 

Just then old Ted passed in the distance. 

“T say,” called out Harry, “tell the old woman 
I have not forgotten the cap.” 

“All right, sir. Thank ye,” said Ted. 

“Not unpacked yet, tell her,’ again roared Harry. 

“ All right, sir,” repeated Ted, pulling at his cap. 

On turning towards the house, the party met 
Alice and Miss Melville coming towards them. Alice 
seemed flushed. Willic anxiously questioned her. 
She whispered that papa was now acquainting 
Jessie with the facts which had recently transpired. 
After a few words between them, Willie suggested 
that they should all make a visit to the Grange, 
and then go on to see his mother, and take luncheon 
with her at the Hall. “I consider a visit due to 
my mother,” looking at Miss Melville and Harry ; 
“and so, if Alice approves, it must be so.” 

Alice did apprave, This would keep the young 
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people out of the house nearly the whole day, and 
would be a great relief to Mrs. Murray. Harry 
ran back to inform his mother of the arrangement ; 
and the young people, with Colonel Bruce, amused 
themselves, and did not return till the first dinner- 
bell rang. The Bruces’ friends were to come down 
on the morrow; so, before separating, some archery 
on the lawn was planned for the next day’s 
amusement. 

“With so many idle people, we must have some- 
thing to do,” said Warburton. “We men cannot 
employ ourselves as the ladies do.” 

“You will not have us much with you _ to- 
morrow,’ said Alice; “we have to examine our 
finery—display our presents !” 

“The worse for us,” returned Charlie Warburton, 
gallantly. 

“Remember, you all dine with us to-morrow,” 
said Minnie, as they separated. 

When Dr. Murray took Jessie with him into his 
library, it would have been difficult to distinguish 
which was the more agitated—the father or the 
daughter. Each knew there was a crisis at hand; 
and they both made great efforts to restrain the 
emotion they felt. When seated on a couch, Dr. 
Murray braced himself to the emergency ; and, 
taking his daughter’s hand, said tenderly, “ Jessie, 
my child, there is one subject which, since your sad 
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illness, has never been named before you, and one 
which now, as a duty to you, I must allude to. 
Within the last few days, Major Montague has 
delivered to his afflicted father, poor Bertie’s last 
wishes—contained in a packet; so solemnly con- 
fided to the Major, that he would not trust it out 
of his own keeping. The fighting which has so 
long been going on, and his own wounds, have pre- 
vented the young man from returning to Europe, so 
that this document has been long in coming to 
hand.” The speaker stopped—then, after a few 
minutes pause, he spoke again. Jessie had 
meanwhile covered her face with her hand, as she 
rested one arm on the couch. “There was a letter 
in this packet for me, telling me ¢kat which I too 
well knew before, and which I am sure did his 
mother also, though the Colonel seems to have been 
wonderfully blind—strangely blind! You must 
and ought to know the contents of this letter, my 
precious child.—But, perhaps you would prefer 
reading it alone,’—as he saw Jessie’s whole frame 
was trembling. “You would—would you not, my 
love ?? holding her cold hand anxiously in both his. 
Poor Jessie nervously pressed his hand in token of 
assent. Her father then placed the packet in her 
hand. He kissed the head bowed down in suffering, 
and whispered, “God bless and support thee, my 
child, under, this trial.” Then quitted the room, 
AA 2 
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As the Doctor went out he met Mrs. Murray, to 
whom he described his interview, she was glad so 
few words had passed, the fewer the better; “ Poor 
child, she is best alone, in a few minutes I will go 
in to her”—and, after what Mrs. Murray thought a 
‘ sufficient time, she did so—but on entering the 
room found it vacant—she then went up to her 
daughter's room, where she found Jessie on her 
knees, with Bertie’s precious legacy, the Bible, 
spread out before her, she rose as her mother came 
into the room, and threw herself sobbing upon her 
bosom, and whispered, “Oh! mamma, I have so 
longed for this, I have so long expected it—I knew 
he was the soul of honour.” 

Mrs. Murray remembered Alice’s words, and saw 
plainly how truly she had judged of her sister’s 
character; long did the mother and daughter 
commune together, mingling thcir tears, and 
explaining much that had appeared difficult to 
understand—at length, aroused by the striking of a 
clock, Mrs. Murray said, “I must leave you, 
my darling, and go to your father to relieve his 
mind.” . 

“Tell him,” whispered Jessie, “this has taken 
the blight from my life.” 

“T will, love, and the knowledge of it will 
restore to him the peace of mind he has never had 
since your illness.” 
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Very thankful was Mrs. Murray that her young 
people had planned to be out all day, for she, and 
her husband, were so much shaken by the agitation 
they had gone through, that they were not equal 
to bearing their merriment. Mrs. Morley and 
Tom suggested that the Doctor and his wife should 
dine quietly by themselves in the library— Jessie 
had expressed a wish to remain in her room— 
so the absence of the three would attract no 
observation. 

Whatever was thought, no remark was made. 

“A very merry evening the young people seem 
to have,” said Mrs. Murray, as she heard Willie 
Forbes’ laugh every now and then. 

As Alice went to bed, she could no longer 
restrain herself, but crept softly into her sister's 
room, as it was dark, she thought Jessie might be 
asleep, she hesitated whether to retire or not, when 
the word “sister” arrested her. “I knew you 
would come in,” said Jessie, as Alice held her in 
her arms and rained kisses and tears upon her. 

“Qh! Jessie dear, you must be happy,” said 
Alice, “he was good and true, and fell nobly on 
the field of battle, true to his country and his love, 
I would not change such a dead love for any living 
one, if I were you—you are a proud girl, you see, 
his last thought was of you.” 

No words passed Jessic’s lips, but her tears fell 
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hot ‘on her sister, and she returned embrace for 
embrace. 
_ “ Now, good night, my darling sister,” said Alice, 
“and to-morrow look proud in your consciousness, 
as becomes her who was so loved and so honoured ;” 
and then the enthusiastic girl drew the curtains 
around the bed, and left her sister to repose. 
Alice’s words sunk deeply and pleasantly into 
her sister's heart, she felt she was no long r the 
forgotten! the forsaken! and she reco,nized that 
the line of conduct Alice had sketched out, was 
the one her own sense of right pointed to, one that 
was consonant to her duty as a Christian, and her 
delicacy as a woman; her thoughts reverted to he. 
father, she could well understand that he blamed 
himself for swaying Bertie’s conduct when he bade 
her adieu ; “dear papa,” thought she, “I will show 
him that he need not reproach himself—I wiil 
show him that the sting has been withdrawn from 
my heart—the Lord has afflicted me, I bow to His 
holy will; mine is not an exceptionable case, many 
wives have lost their husbands, and in them, their 
only earthly supporters, I have my loving parents 
and affectionate family around me—oh! I am 
greatly blessed in my affliction.” These were the 
poor girl’s last thoughts that night, such holy 
thoughts tend to tranquillize, and, ere long, sleep 
visited her eyelids, sleep which refrgshes and 
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invigorates, and she awoke as though a load had 
been taken from her life; and as she made her 
morning orisons, she felt there was happiness in 
store for her, though not of the kind she had 
expected, but such as her Maker had awarded her ; 
and she prepared herself to carry out what she 
knew was right, and surprised her father, by 
meeting him as he came out of his library to enter 
the breakfast-room, she threw her arms around his 
neck, and whispered words which comforted him. 

There was still a trial, and a formidable one, 
poor Jessie had to go through, it could not be 
avoided, it was inevitable—this was seeing Colonel 
Bruce, he had begged for a private interview this 
morning, and her mother represented to her that it 
could not be refused, “Better have it over, my 
dear,” said her mother tenderly ; “and then I want 
you to try and take interest in the weddings, it 
will make us all so much happier if you mix your- 
self up with them.” 

“Oh! mamma, do not misconstrue me, I am, 
indeed, deeply interested in all that concerns 
dear Alice’s marriage, and Minnie’s too, but at this 
moment, all coming together, it “ 

The servant abruptly entered the room at that 
moment, and announced Colonel Bruce to see 
Miss Murray—Mrs. Murray gave her daughter an 
encouraging smile, and left the room by one door 
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as the visitor entered by the other; as he advanced 
to meet Jessie he extended his arms, and she 
found herself sobbing on the old man’s breast: 
“my dear child, my boy’s own love!” sobbed 
the poor father, “oh! I little knew I had such 
a fellow-sufferer, but she knew it—his mother 
knew it.” 

Jessie seated herself by the side of the Colonel, 
and after a while he told her, “he had not shown it 
to her father, but he wished her to read the letter 
Bertie wrote to him—all but a few lines, my dear, 
the purport of which you shall know hereafter.” 
In this letter, Bertie mentioned her in such terms 
that the proud colour mounted to her face, it told 
his father, “that before leaving London, he had 
made a will, which was in the lawyer’s possession, 
bequeathing to Jessie all he possessed, 45000, a 
legacy from his godmother.” 

There was a silence of some minutes after the 
perusal of this letter, no comment was made upon 
it, Jessie held it in her hand for a few minutes, 
then, with a piteous smile, returned it to her 
father; at length the Colonel said, “I have some- 
thing else for you, my daughter, I have here a 
photograph that he sent to his mother, it is your 
right.” | | 

Jessie gently murmured, “ Keep it, I need it not.” 

“But I have a fac simile,” said the Colonel, 
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“Major Montague had one and gave it me, 
so we can both have one; and,’ added he, 
hesitating, “there is another sad fac stmzle which 
you would like to look upon,” meaning the sketch 
of poor Bertie’s last resting place. 

Jessie put forth her hand, but did not dare to 
glance at what she nervously clutched. 

The Colonel understood her: “I wish you to 
feel that you have two fathers now, Jessie; and 
may I not realize, too,” said the Colonel, with 
emotion, “that I have gained a daughter though I 
have lost a son.” 

“You may indeed, sir,” replied the poor girl, 
energetically, putting up her face to the old man, 
he kissed her sadly. 

“Tam truly glad, dear, you had the courage to 
see me,” pursued the Colonel, “this is a time of 
rejoicing, and we must not cast a shadow over it— 
we must master our feelings for the good of others, 
but henceforth, my child, we are bound by a tie 
which nothing can loosen. Whether you marry,” 
here Jessie made a motion which the Colonel 
would not heed, “whether you marry or not, to me 
it will be the same—nothing can alter the fact, 
that you were the chosen of my dead boy.” The 
Colonel then rose, “God bless you, my child, never 
forget that I am your second father.” 

As soqn as the door had closed upon the Colonel, 
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Jessie rushed to her room with her precious relics— 
no one intruded upon her, her feelings were too 
sacred, and we will not lift the curtain. 

This day, the whole party were to dine at the 
Grange, Jessie determined she would make an 
effort, and follow the example the Colonel set her, 
so she proposed to her mother to go in the evening, 
if she would forego the dinner and accompany her 
—she did not feel equal to the dinner. 

Her mother thought it would be best so: “under 
any circumstances, your first visit there will be pain- 
ful ;” and it was settled between them, that as the 
evenings were so beautiful, they would walk 
there, and enjoy the refreshing air after the heat 
of the day. 

They did so; as they approached the house, the 
Colonel, who had long been on the watch for them, 
hastily stepped out of the drawing-room window 
to meet them, and all remarked, that it was not to 
Mrs. Murray he gave his arm, but to her daughter. 
Dr. Murray was so very much pleased, that Jessie 
had had the courage to come, that he could scarcely 
restrain himself from embracing her, and gave her 
a look which quite recompensed her for the exertion 
she had made. 

The next day was to bring the Gores, the 
Montagues, and Mr. McPherson; the whole party 
had so much to talk about, that Jessie was relieved 
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from observation, and at length took interest in 
what she heard around her. 

“After all,” said Harry, “I shall see little of 
them, there’s only to-morrow—the next day of 
course, I understand that,” nodding at Willie, who 
had ineffectually tried to make an observation, “ I 
mean, there is but one enjoyable day for us all 
together, so I do hope the visitors will come down 
soon.” 

“JT don’t think the Gore’s will be here till just 
dinner-time,” said Tom, “thcy are sure to come by 
the same train Jessie and I did.” 

“Then I consider it very provoking, to say the 
least,” said Harry, pettishly, “and as they are to go 
away early on Friday morning, it is only being 
here the wedding day.” 

“Well,” begun Tom. 

“No, interrupted Harry, “it is not well, I 
should like to see something of Augusta, of course 
you go back with her and don’t care, but as she is 
to be my sister, I should have liked to have seen 
something of her too—I call it a very bad arrange- 
ment.” 

Tom laughed, which made Harry indignant. 

“Qne comes down here for a holiday,” vocife- 
rated Harry, “and it is too provoking that there is 
no one here to make merry.” 

The wards were too loud not to be heard by all, 
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and they no sooner left his lips, than Harry could 
have bitten his tongue for having framed them, 
especially, when Miss Melville, with some spirit, 
turned to him and said, “ You are flattering to your 
guests, Mr. Murray.” 

“Oh! it is chiefly on your account I feel it so 
much,” said Harry, very red and thoroughly dis- 
concerted. 

There was a smile passed round the circle, but 

no one spoke but Miss Melville. “I am much 
obliged, but pray don’t be uneasy on my account, 
Alice and Minnie are so kind, and all,” bowing 
around, “that I am quite enjoying my visit, 
and need no strangers to add to my satisfac- 
tion.” 
“T am glad of that,” said Harry, looking very 
foolish, and provoked that no one came to his 
rescue; “I do hope we shall have some good 
archery to-morrow; do you know, mamma,’ 
turning to her, “the Colonel has given a bracelet 
as a prize for the best shot.” 

The bracelet was then produced, it had been 
shown before dinner to the rest of the party, and 
now it was displayed for Mrs. Murray’s and Jessie’s 
approval ; it was pronounced by them very beautiful, 
and above all, very kind of the Colonel to have 
thought of such a means of pleasing the young 


people. 


a 
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“How badly you have behaved to-day,” said 
Susie to Harry, as they walked home, “why, you 
were nearly in a passion—I never, in my whole 
life, saw you so ill tempered before.” 

“Well,” replied Harry, “I meant every word I 
said—Augusta is a jolly girl, I should like to know 
more of her—lI’m sure I’ve tried to be civil to Miss 
Melville, but I am getting right tired of it; there’s 
Warburton and Willie, of course they have metal 
more attractive, and Tom is an engaged man, he 
considers it right to avoid being civil to girls—why 
I am as hard worked as any drayman.” 

Susie could have laughed, but did not dare for 
fear of being heard; besides, Harry was so much 
in earnest, it would have exasperated him. “ Not 
such very hard work either,” said she, “to talk to a 
nice girl.” 

“Oh! you think so, do you, now I would fifty 
times rather talk to you.” 

“Really,” said Susie, drily. 

“Yes, that I would; there’s nothing but ‘take Miss 
Melville into dinner, Harry; give Miss Melville some 
chicken ; Miss Melville would like a chair, Harry, 
she has been long standing ; pick up Miss Melville’s 
croquet ball, etc. etc. ete., I am right down tired of 
Miss Melville, and that is the plain truth, and once 
I escort her back to town, she shall see little of 
me for the next six months.” 
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Susie here fairly misbehaved herself, for she 
stood still and burst out into a fit of laughter. 

“What are you laughing at in that way, Susie?” 
said Willie. 

“Ah! you may well ask her,” said Harry, indig- 
nantly, “for I see nothing to laugh at.” 

“Now as Susie is not much given to laugh out 
like that, I am curious to know,” pursued Willie. 

Harry gave Susie a pinch on her arm to be 
silent, but it was harder than he intended, and 
Susie screamed out, “ Don’t, Harry.” 

“What's that?” said the Doctor, who was es- 
corting Miss Melville. 

“A little diversion we are at here, sir,” replied 
Willie, quickly, who saw there was something had 
better be kept in the background. 

“Susie, dear, you know I never meant to hurt 
you,” whispered Harry. 

“Oh! I know that full well,” said she, “but I 
could not help calling out. Oh! Ido hope it will 
not be black though, as it will shew with the 
bridesmaids’ dresses.” - 

Tom now joined them. “Good night, Harry, 
you and I will go to bed, wishing the Gores may 
come by the early train; you know Dr. Gore may 
take it in his head to do so. Come, shake hands, 
old fellow—don’t be sulky.” 

’ Harry laughed, and grasped his brother’s out- 
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stretched hand warmly, and said, “ Now he had let 
off his steam, he felt himself again.” 

“Tt is as well to bear in mind though,” replied 
Tom, “that the letting off of steam is not always 
innocuous to those around;” and lighting his 
candle, he walked off to bed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE wishes of the evening were reiterated in the 
morning, around the breakfast table—“Oh! that 
the people would come down by the early train !” 
The day was particularly fine. The inmates of 
the Grange and the Hall were to come to the 
Rectory to luncheon, where a grand display of the 
presents and the finery was to be inspected, and 
being the eve of the weddings, the elders of the 
family had much business on hand before the 
luncheon hour. 

“Pray, mamma,’ asked Harry, “are all the 
packages undone? I want that fine cap I bought 
for Margery.” | 

“My dear, it is lying in the drawing-room with 
all the other finery for inspection; your aunt and 
I have been up since six o'clock, spreading all the 
things out.” 
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The family immediately adjourned to criticise, 
and all seemed quite satisfactory, as there were no 
demurs except from Harry, who declared “his 
cap had been crumpled.” 

“ How disagreeable you are, Harry!” said Tom. 

“T don’t see that,’ said Harry. “I went myself 
into the Burlington Arcade to buy that cap, and I 
absolutely put it on myself to be sure that it came 
down well over the ears, that the old soul might 
have warmth with her finery; and I am sure that 
that frill stuck out when I saw it, and now it goes 
flapperty, flapperty !” shaking it about. _ 

“The best thing you can do,” said Alice, taking 
it from him, “is putting it up in a box, and taking 
it, or sending it directly to Margery ; may be she 
may not like frills, and want it altered, and there 
is little time.” 

“Ah! true,” said Harry, “I will take it myself,” 
and he walked off with the box, to the delight of his 
mother, who declared she scarcely knew her own 
boy, he was so difficult to please. 

As Harry was half way up the avenue towards 
the Lodge, he heard the noise of wheels, and turn- 
ing round, saw the pony carriage, so he waited till 
it came up. “Where are you going, Bill?” said 
Harry. 

“To the station, sir.” | 

“What for?” said Harry, hurriedly. 

BB 
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“For Parson and Miss Gore, sir, they come 
down by the early train.” 

“Oh indeed!” said Harry, stepping in, “I will 
go with you.” 

“There’s t’other parson a coming too, sir, doon ; 
I don’t think there’ll be room.” 

“Oh never mind, then, I'll get out at the Lodge” 
—which he did, and then presented the cap. Mar- 
gery was delighted with her present, and as Harry 
was now himself again, he was much amused 
with her observations about it—-when he was again 
struck by hearing carriage wheels in the road. 
He rushed out just in time to see the Colonel’s 
empty carriage; he called to the coachman, and 
found he too was going to the station for some of 
the Colonel’s friends. 

“Oh! that is all as it should be,” said Harry to 
himself; so giving another look in at Margery for 
a minute, he hurried back to the house. 

“You never told me, sir, that Dr. Gore was 
coming down by the first train,” said he to his 
father. | . - 

“T did not know, my boy, you cared to know,” 
answered Dr. Murray. 

“Why, father, we were talking ave it all break- 
fast time.” 

“Were you? I did not hear you,” said his 
father, coolly walking away. 


‘ 
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“Why, he surely must be deaf,” thought Harry. 
“T wonder where everybody is,” as he walked from 
room to room, and found them all tenantless ; he 
cast his eyes out on the grounds—he saw no one. 
Presently he espied Hector—“ Where is everybody, 
Hector ?”’ | 

“Everybody is busy,” said the boy, “and I have 
no one to play with me—do have a game of cro- 
quet, Harry.” 

“Poor little chap!” said Harry, “come along, 
we will have a game before the people come—but 
we must make haste.” 

Mrs. Murray just then put her head out of a 
window, and was pleased to see that her little boy 
was playing with his brother. Hector was up- 
roarious with delight, he so seldom had any one 
but Susie to play with him. After some time, 
Harry looked at his watch; “I cannot play any 
more now, Hector, I must go in and wash my 
hands, I advise you to do the same;” and off he 
ran to get himself up, as he called it, for the train 
was due, and the visitors would shortly arrive. 

And Harry was right, for he was barely in time 
to join Tom in helping Miss Gore out of the 
carriage. 

“Ha!” said Dr. Gore, when he saw him, “is 
that you, young master? why, you are prodigiously 
grown—ill, weeds, you know, Murray, the old 
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saw,” jovially, as the old friends heartily shook 
hands. 

Mrs. Murray was very warm in her welcome to 
Augusta. 

“ Alice, dear, this is your sister,” said she, with a 
smile. 

Alice warmly and affectionately grected her, and 
then made way for Jessie to welcome her friend. 

“Mr. McPherson is anxiously waiting for a wel- 
come, my dear,” said the Rector to his wife. 

By the time the first bustle incident to arrivals 
had subsided, the Bruce party and the Forbes had 
arrived. 

“T don’t expect the Montagues till the next 
train,” said the Colonel to Mrs. Murray, “so I must 
beg your permission to run away to receive them. 
I will bring them back with me, when they have 
refreshed themselves ;” and just as the whole party 
had adjourned to the lawn, and had begun the 
games, he withdrew to meet his guests. 

There being no matron at the Grange, it had 
been arranged between the friends that all gaieties 
should take place at the Rectory, under Mrs. 
Murray’s eye; and that on the ensuing day, the 
marriage breakfast for the two brides should be 
one and the same, and both brides were to start 
from the Rectory on their short tour. Willie and 
Alice, at Mrs. Forbes’ express wish, were to go to 
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her favourite future home in Bucks; Minnie and 
Charlie Warburton had decided on only going away 
for a fortnight, and had selected Richmond, as en- 
abling them to run up and see sights in London. 

The games went on merrily. The elders of the 
party surveyed them from the terrace—it was a 
pretty sight—a bright June day—a gentle breeze 
prevented the heat being too much felt—the many 
light dresses of the girls, for all, on this day, laid 
aside their weeds—the song of birds, which had 
not yet become silenced in the adjoining wood— 
all tended to enhance the cheerfulness around. 
To the Murrays it was very pleasant; the long 
months of trouble had deeply affected their spirits ; 
at all times they lived a life of seclusion, and now 
that they could see a perceptible improvement in 
Jessie’s usual sad expression, they felt their hearts 
raised in gratitude for the relief they had expe- 
rienced, and their feelings were truly in unison 
with the scene around them. 

“There isa silver lining to every cloud, my hus- 
band,” whispered Mrs. Murray. 

“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” returned 
her husband, looking around on the prospect before 
him with a smile, “but when the desire cometh, it 
is a tree of life.” | 

Colonel Bruce now appeared, accompanied by 
his guests,; the Murrays welcomed them all cor- 
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dially, the Major with much interest, and after a 
time they joined the party on the lawn. 

“Who is that young lady?” Wee Major 
Montague to his friend Warburton. 

“Which one?” answered Warburton, seeing a 
whole group of girls together on the spot to which 
the Major nodded. 

“ That lovely statue leaning on the gate ?” 

“Oh,” said Warburton, sotto voce, “that is MISS 
Murray.” 

“Introduce me,” said the Major. 

The two young men walked to where Jessie was 
standing; she looked round at them, as they 
approached. 

“Allow me to present Major Montague,” said 
Warburton. | 

For a moment Jessie trembled from head to 
foot, but quickly recovering herself, she looked full 
at the Major with her large, soft eyes, and with a 
slight inclination, extending her hand courteously, 
said in a low voice— 

“T am very happy to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you.” | 

There was something so dignified and impressive 
in her manner, that for a minute Major Montague 
was silent ; and when he again was about address- 
ing her, he saw Colonel Bruce draw her arm in his, 
and with a graceful bow, she passed him, 
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This meeting, which all knew must be painful to 
Jessie, had been seen by others. Alice had sent 
Willie off quickly to the rescue. Colonel Bruce 
had also seen it, and knew what feelings it would 
call up; being near Jessie, he was able to prevent 
farther intercourse, for before Major Montague had 
found his tongue after Jessie’s gracious reception, 
he had taken her hand, and drawn it within his 
own, saying, 

“Pardon, Miss Murray is asked for by her 
mother,” and guided her through the groups till he 
placed her by the side of Mrs. Murray. 

Major Montague followed them with his eyes, 
and he told Warburton with his heart, too, “ Dear 
old chap,” said he, “he saw it pained her to meet 
me.” 

.“Tt is quite a study,” replied Warburton, “to 
mark his behaviour to her; he is ever on the alert 
to shew her respect and deference; the best seat 
is for Miss Murray—‘ Miss Murray finds the room 
warm, &c.”—-and he comports himself to her as 
though everything ought to give way to her 
wish. 

“And I don’t wonder at it. Oh, Warburton! I 
am not surprised at poor Bertie’s love—she will 
never marry—there is purity, and truth, and con- 
stancy,” added he, with energy, “in those eyes.” 

“She is always alike, too,” said Warburton ; “I 
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have known her from a child, and never knew her 
otherwise.” 

“T want a wife terribly myself, Warburton ; it is 
very hard to find all the lovely women gone— 
mind, I do not speak of beauty merely—lI like 
that expression of goodness that takes the heart of 
a man by storm, which makes him search into the 
recesses of his heart, and tear out all that could 
not be shewn to such a woman.” 

“T must say,” said Warburton, “I do think a 
pure-hearted, faithful girl, is a harbour of safety to 
a man.” 

“To be sure,” said Major Montague, “you have 
experienced it, and can answer for it. Has'’nt 
Mrs. Murray any more daughters ?” 

“No,” replied his friend, laughing, “none but 
one little girl, ‘ower young to marry.’ You are 
very anxious in that quarter.” 

“Yes, I should like a wife after that pattern, 
Warburton,” motioning to Jessie. 

Warburton was infinitely amused at his serious 
manner, 7 

“Tsay, Charlie, who is that slight girl yonder ?” 

“With the dark eyes? Oh, she is Miss Gore, 
You see Tom Murray is paying his devoirs.” 

“Oh! IT don’t mean her—I mean that slight 
young thing talking to master Harry.” 

“Why, that is little Susie,” answered Warburton. 
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“Oh, little Susie W/urray,” questioned his friend. 
“Yes, the little girl I told you of—you know.” 
“Oh!” said Major Montague. 

“My dear fellow, you deal in ejaculations.” 

“That's all very fine, Warburton, you carry off 
a prize, and I am but best man—still I have my 
feelings as well as you, and I should not dislike to 
put my hand into the lucky bag of matrimony, if I 
could pull out a prize among this set down here.” 

“JT suppose you would not wish to have a girl 
out of the nursery,” said Warburton. 

“By no means! my tastes have outgrown bread 
and butter—at the same time that young lady 
does not seem much of a baby, as she is taller 
than Miss Murray,” returned the Major; “but I 
see I am detaining you, happy man that thou art! 
so go on duty, I will now pioneer for myself”— 
saying which, he crossed the lawn and approached 
Mrs. Murray, and entered into conversation with 
her—and after a few minutes, she made him 
enter his name to shoot for the bracelet. 

“Ah, we shall not have a chance against you, 
you must be a dead shot, Major,” said Harry. 

“T am sorry to certify that I am not though,” 
returned Major Montague. 

“But you ought to be, surely,” said Harry, “in 
comparison with me.” 

“If you object to military men, and don’t think 
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it fair, Warburton, and I ought, of course, to with- 
draw,” replied he pleasantly. 

“Not so,” put in Willie Forbes, “the arrow is a 
different weapon from the gun, success with the 
one does not ensure success with the other; here’s 
Miss Gore, who has won no end of prizes at Tox- 
opholite meetings, it would be difficult to do more 
than hit the bull’s eye.” 

Every one agreed with Willie’s observation, and 
would not hear of any gentleman withdrawing 
from the trial; there was great excitement as each 
arrow winged its way, some struck so near the 
centre as to call forth general admiration—at 
length there were but two competitors left to try 
their skill, Majors Warburton and Montague. 

“Now gentleman,” said Tom Murray, “if neither 
of you hit the bull’s eye, the prize will be Miss 
Gore’s, as her arrow, is at the present moment, 
nearest the centre.” 

“T feel quite nervous,” said Charlie Warburton. 

“So do I,” repeated Major Montague, “it is a 
serious affair to have one’s self opposed to a lady,” 
bowing politely to Miss Gore. 

“Yet the honor of our lady demands the courage 
to try,” said Warburton. 

“Oh! doubtless,” said the Major; “but do take the 
first shot—you know,” whispering with a wry face, 
“JT have no legitimate lady.” | 
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“Now for it then,” said Warburton, and aiming, 
let fly the feathered dart which fell short of the 
target. 

There was a shout of laughter at the discon- 
certed marksman. 

“Really, Minnie,” he whispered, “I am quite 
concerned at not winning the trophy for you, you 
so admired the bracelet.” 

Minnie good-humouredly laughed at him; and 
they turned to watch Major Montague, who seemed 
reluctant to raise his bow. | 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, looking 
around, “I beg to say, I very reluctantly contest 
this prize which fate seems to intend for Miss 
Gore, and should I, as most likely I shall, fail, 
I ought to be proud to be beaten by a lady.” 
Then raising very slowly his bow, he instantly 
let fly the arrow, as though he were indifferent 
of the result—a general shout proclaimed that he 
had won. 

Warburton wondered to whom the winner would 
present the prize, and as he allowed some time to 
elapse, and did not seem in any haste to part with 
it, but went on pleasantly chatting with every one, 
he could not help saying :— 

“Why, Montague, you are never going to bag 
that bauble, are you, for some town lady ?” 

Major, Montague smiled, made no answer, but 
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presently crossing the grass joined Mrs. Murray, 
and craved her permission to give his trophy to 
her youngest daughter, “Miss Susie.” 

Mrs. Murray assented, and called Susie to her— 
she then presented Major Montague. 

“T have your mamma’s permission,’ Miss Susie, 
said Major Montague, “respectfully to present to 
you my prize—if you will honor me by accepting 
it.” 

When the young girl understood the compliment 
paid her, she, for a moment, flushed red, looked at 
her mother for approval, and then turning to the 
Major said, fixing her large eyes modestly upon 
him, “I accept, with thanks, your kind offering, 
and I shall value it very much.” 

“The girl has her sister’s pure eyes,” said Major 
Montague to himself, “if she were a little older she 
should have an offer of another kind.” 

Susie turned to shew the bracelet to Miss 
Jerningham. “Is it not very beautiful,” said Susie. 
“Why did he give it to me?” 

“You will be rich in ornaments, dear,” said Miss 
Jerningham ; “Willie and Alice’s beautiful locket 
and the Colonel’s gold necklet.” 

Major Montague was standing close to them; 
Susie turned gracefully towards him, asked if he 
would not like to see the bridal presents to her, 
the locket and necklet—“ my sisters, of coyrse, have 
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them also,” and she explained that Jessie was to be 
bridesmaid to both brides. 

“Your jewel case will shortly have another 
addition, I hear,” said Major Montague. 

“Not till next year,” replied Susie; “two wed- 
dings are enough for one year—it would be too 
serious to have a third; allow me to present you to 
our dear friend, Miss Jerningham.” 

Major Montague bowed, and entered into con- 
versation with Miss Jerningham. 

“What courtly manners the child has,” thought 
he, “innate politeness,” and then aloud :— 

“TY understand you are going up to town with 
Mrs. Morley.” 

“Yes,” said Susie, seriously, “that is the sequel 
to this merry making.” 

“Are you not glad? most yom ladies would 
be,” said Major Montague. 

“TI leave my parents almost alone,” said Susie, 
tears suffusing her eyes, though not one fell. 

“This child steals one’s heart,” thought the Major; 
“she is so in earnest.” 

Dr. Murray came up at that moment and carried 
young Montague off to see some fine trees, of 
which he was very proud. 

“T can just slip away now for half an hour,” said 
the Rector; “we shall not be missed for that 
time—and you will be rewarded for using your 
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powers of observation”’—and the two gentlemen 
strolled away from the rest of the party. 

The wedding morning was bright as could be 
hoped for; very early all the inmates were busy, 
the. dwellers in the four houses, for the hermitage, 
was full with Colonel Bruce's friends. Mrs. Morley 
having, for the first time, taken personal possession ; 
the poorer neighbours were equally about earlier 
than usual, and they came from miles off to see 
the weddings; for them, Hatton Hall had been 
prepared. Mrs. Forbes, with her usual benevolence, 
had amply provided for her poorer friends on this 
occasion—the Hall, under the superintendence of 
the housekeeper, was open to all the farmers and 
poor tenants that day. There was to be a grand 
dinner to them, and games in the after part of the 
day, when the happy couples had left. Files of 
children, of both sexes, were ranged on either side 
of the pathway that led up to the church. Mrs. 
Forbes had given the favors, and they had flowers 
to strew before the brides; it was a pretty scene, 
such as a country wedding alone can present. 
Minnie was first married. Tom officiated at both 
weddings. Dr. Murray led his daughter up to the 
altar for his old friend to pronounce the blessing 
upon her. 

Very merry was the wedding breakfast. Dr. 
Gore was most facetious; and old Mr. Montague 
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was far more humourous than met with his son’s 
approval. 

Major Warburton and his bride first took their 
departure; then Alice and her husband. As the 
latter passed the gate, they were amused to see old 
Ted and Margery arrayed in their best attire, the 
latter wearing Harry’s cap adorned with long white 
streamers. Ted had his hat ona stick and waved 
it so energetically, that as he was standing on a 
form, they expected he would have a fall. Ted’s 
white handkerchief was the last object that the 
young couple saw of home in the distance. 

“Drat it, I am sorry for them,” said Ted. 

“Sorry for them,” repeated Margery after him, 
“what do you.mean ?” 

“JI mean that they will never be boy and girl 
again as before,” said Ted. 

“So much the better,” said Margery, “not but 
what I think young madam Forbes will be a much 
more rackety lady than the old one.” 

“And so much the better,” replied Ted, sharply, 
making her a bow. “I should be very sorry if she 
worn't; and now, wife, it is time for the dinner at 
the Hall. Ah! she be a good old lady though,” 
said Ted. | 

Margery was soon equipped, and the two 
worthies toddled off, arm in arm, towards Hatton 
Hall; other couples and their little ones joined 
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them on the road, so that, as they approached the 
house, these groups had increased to a crowd. 
The dining-room had been prepared for the far- 
mers and their families—the servants’ hall for 
those of humbler standing; and while they are 
being marshalled into their places, we will return 
to the Rectory, where Harry had caused much 
amusement, by declaring he did not like modern 
weddings—he should like the bride and bride- 
groom to remain, making merry with their guests. 

“Now only think how different it would be at 
the Hall if Willie were there to direct the amuse- 
ments—he is first-rate at it,’ said he, turning to 
Major Montague, “he makes all the people merry, 
except when he was on duty with. Alice, which, 
certainly, was not unfrequent.” 

“Make use of me,” said the Major, “I will try 
to be uproarious, for once, to oblige you.” 

“Qh! said Harry,” looking at the clock, “just 
three o'clock, they are there now assembled for 
dinner, and we are to walk through the rooms and 
look on.” - 

Harry was much pleased when Mrs. Forbes 
reminded him that she and Willie depended upon 
him, as best man, to have the whole management 
of the amusements after dinner. 

“In fact, to be lord of misrule; very well, ma’am, 
you must take the consequences of electing such a 
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harum scarum as myself to the post,” said Harry, 
laughing, then seriously, “Willie’s last words to me 
were, ‘make all go on well at the Hall,’ and be 
assured I will do so.” 

And now the ladies adjourned to Hatton Hall, 
some driving, the younger ones walking—they 
passed through the various rooms where the guests 
were assembled—as they entered, they were greeted 
with loud cheers,—kind words were interchanged, 
especially between the Rector and the farmers 
with whom he was a great favourite. When 
Colonel Bruce entered, leading in Miss Murray 
with marked respect, they all rose—no word 
was uttered—but all felt the mute tribute of respect 
to the bereaved father, and to her who should have 
been his daughter ; it was a most touching episode 
in that day’s programme. 

Although Mrs. Forbes still wore the weeds of 
woe, no one looked more happy than she did. Her 
son had, that day made his wife, the girl she would 
have chosen for him from the whole world, and she 
had spared neither trouble nor expense to cele- 
brate the event. The Forbes, so popular in the 
county, had drawn to the entertainment respectable 
people living at great distances—arrangements had 
been made for the sleeping of most of these—for 
all who brought their families—and the dinner now 
spread before these worthy yeomen, had not been 
co 
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exceeded in delicacies at the wedding breakfast at 
the Rectory. There was a band of music pro- 
vided—it played before the dining-room window— 
there were tumblers down from a London theatre, 
and all that Willie could think of was gathered 
together there ; the large barn had been prepared 
for dancing, when the shades of evening no longer 
favoured out-door amusements. 

Little Hector thought the dinner lasted long; he 
had never had a playmate of his own age—he saw 
several boys around him, and he was very anxious 
to have a game of romps with them. His father 
introduced him to some, and he had already made 
their acquaintance, ere the sports begun. 

Quickly the scene changed. Some played at 
croquet, some went to the swings—the tumblers 
performed, the comic singers sang, and the band 
played—very happy the whole party seemed. 
The gentlemen were unceasing in their endeavours 
to make all go on well. The parsons, as they were 
persistently called, never left the elder farmers and 
their wives. Tom Murray, Major Montague, and 
the other gentlemen, were indefatigable in helping 
Harry to fulfil his trust. Mr. McPherson, of rather 
a staid turn of mind, with Colonel Bruce, attached 
himself to the service of the ladies. 

“Parson,” said Mr. Thomas, a farmer of con- 
riderable wealth, “it is five years since I was in 
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these parts. I do not often come to this side of 
the county; but I was going to say,” pointing to 
Susie—“ when I was here last, Miss Murray was, 
for all the world, like that young thing, I never 
saw such a likeness.” 

“JT have often thought so myself, Thomas,” said 
the Rector, “I only hope she may have a different 
lot,” added he, half to himself. 

“Very natural, sir, to wish it, any father would,” 
replied Mr. Thomas; “the loss of that fine young 
fellow was enough to break the heart of any one 
who cared for him. The brave old Colonel bears 
up wonderfully, sir!” 

“Yes, but it shook him dreadfully, added to his 
wife's death; but I hope this marriage will bring 
him -happiness he can yet hardly look forward to ; 
the hand that afflicts, you know, Thomas, can pour 
balm into the wound.” 

“And,” hesitated farmer Thomas, fearing he 
was touching on too tender a chord—“and she the 
shorn lamb?” 

“We know, friend, who tempers the storm to 
such,” answered the Doctor, sadly. 

“We do know,” thought Thomas, “and I do 
know that none other will support that young 
woman, and poor parson, who was nigh heart- 
broken about her. I would not have had it 
happen ¢o one of my lasses, for all the world 

col 
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could lay before me,” looking lovingly upon two 
merry girls who were chatting and laughing away 
with Harry. 

Dr. Murray drew Susie’s arm into his, and 
looking curiously into her eyes, asked if she was 
enjoying herself. 

“So much, papa! but now we shall soon be 
going into the barn. Do you know, papa, I am 
quite distressed,” whispering, “for I am to dance, 
and I don’t know how; Major Montague has asked 
me—am I obliged? must I dance with him ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and for the second dance I will 
find you a partner, wait here;” and Dr. Murray 
coming across Mr. Thomas, asked where his son 
was, as he wanted to introduce him to his daughter 
for the second dance. Very much gratified, Mr. 
Thomas sought his son. | 

The shades of evening now came on. A rocket 
sent up a few minutes before eight o'clock, an- 
nounced that at eight o’clock, precisely, all were to 
drink to the health of the brides, with honours, as 
they are called. On entering the barn, each per- 
son was given a glass; and the second rocket was 
hailed by a vociferous cheer. Harry was requested 
to return thanks, When Harry had accepted the 
office of Master of the ceremonies, this part of the 
ceremony had not occurred to him, and his re- 
luctance, and hesitation, caused no small diversion 
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to the company. Then the bridesmaids’ health 
was proposed, and Major Montague, as the other 
best man, showed off to great advantage. He 
made much of the opportunity offered him, and 
by comical observations, and wishes, amused his 
auditors. 

“Well done, Montague,” said Tom Murray. 

“Willie could not have done better,” roared 
Harry, quite forgiving the Major for having ridi- 
culed the modesty of the first best man. 

Mrs. Forbes came forward and shook the Majoi 
kindly by the hand, thanking him for adding to 
the mirth of the evening. 

At last the dancing began. It took some time 
to marshal the multitude. 

“You will be very much surprised when I tell 
you, Major Montague,” said Susie, earnestly, “that 
I cannot dance. I thought I ought not to attempt 
it, but papa says I must; can you help me, or 
would you like to have another partner ?” 

“Certainly not,” returned the Major, quickly, 
“you need not fear, this is only a country dance— 
hands round—and up and down—you need not 
quit my hands, so have no uneasiness about it,” and, 
continued he, kindly. ‘Keep to me, and you will 
go right, unless,” laughing, “some of those hulking 
fellows knock against you.” 

Susie. was reassured, and determined to look 
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well about her, and do her best ; besides, she had 
just seen how silly Harry had looked, when he 
stammered through his short speech. And as she 
was the only J7iss Murray who could dance, she 
felt it was a proper compliment to the company 
that she should try to do her best. She got out of 
the difficulty better than she expected, thanks to 
her partner. 

“What will become of me, with Mr. Thomas,” 
said she, confidentially, to Major Montague. 

“Ah! that’s perplexing,” said he; “but of course 
you must dance with him. You are a very impor- 
tant person this evening, and cannot be let off 
doing these proper things. I will manage to be 
next you in the set, and help you all I can. Only 
do not get afraid, then you will easily see what is 
going on around you.” 

Susie took his advice. She soon saw which 
way to turn, and was even able to help her 
partner. 

While the revels were at their height, Harry 
stood apart, to recover his breath, after a rapid 
dance. His father joined him. “How many 
weeks before you come home for your holidays?” 
asked he. 

. “Sir,” said Harry, “I am so glad I have August. 
It is my favourite month.” 
“You must come home to us, Harry,” said his 
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father. “I cannot lend you for the holidays, or 
you will forget you are a son and a brother.” 

“No fear of that, sir,” replied Harry. 

“T have no fear of it, my boy,” said Dr. Murray. 
“Tt would be a fearful exchange, to barter those 
ties, which savour of heaven, to be a mere million- 
aire! And you must be off by the first train.” 

Yes, A a pte to be at my post to- 
morrow, sir.” 

“Then you will all go together. Take care of 
your sister Susie, Harry.” 

“T will, father,” replied he, firmly. 

The dancing was kept up long after Susie was 
in bed. She could hear the strains of music at 
intervals. So much excitement had driven sleep 
from her pillow. She had so much to review. 
She had bidden a long adieu to Miss Jerningham ; 
never again should they meet in their former rela- 
tion to each other. She still seemed to feel her kind 
governess’s tender embrace. Then Alice was 
gone, never to return to the dear Rectory as her 
home; and then her thoughts reverted to the early 
morning, when she too, was to be whirled away to 
town; and her dear parents to be left alone with 
one child, and that one so young a boy as Hector. 
She then listened to the strains of the dance music, 
and raised her head off the pillow, that she might 
hear them more distinctly. At length fatigue fairly 
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overcame her—her late morning doze was rudely 
interrupted by her maid’s exclaiming: “Oh, for 
shame, Miss Susie; you will be late; everybody 
has gone down but you.” 

Susie started up; her dressing was soon accom- 
plished ; and on entering the breakfast-room, she 
found her maid was right—she was the last down. 
She felt rather shy, as all were seated, but her 
father’s cheery voice reassured her. 

“T have reserved a place for you, next to me, 
Susie. You ought to be very tired, after those 
romping dances; but you don’t look so.” 

“I think dancing is very nice, papa” —confidentially. 

“TI thought as much,” said the Rector, knowingly ; 
“but now make a good breakfast, for you are not 
the only laggard this morning.” 

“TI declare,” said Tom, “here is Montague got 
the advantage of us. My dear fellow, you shame 
us ”’—to the Major, as he entered. 

“You forget,” returned Major Montague, saluting 
all round, “that those who have lived in India, have 
been initiated into the benefits of early rising.” 

“Why, here is the carriage,” exclaimed Dr. Gore. 
“Mrs. Morley and the luggage, too, already 
packed.” 

“Fly off, Susie,” said her father, “there is not a 
moment to lose,”—as he cast his eyes on the clock 
—“the train makes us punctual,” 
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In a few minutes Susie was seated beside her 
aunt, in the carriage; and, blinded by tears, she 
kept kissing her hand as long as she was in sight of 
the house. 

“Now, Murray, we can have an hour or two 
together—before we set off; and I beg to state the 
fact, that since I have been down, we have never 
had a 7éte a téte, which I consider a very remark- 
able instance of unselfishness; and I name it, 
fearing it may have escaped Mrs. Murray’s obser- 
vation.” said Dr. Gore, with an air of self-satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Murray looked across the table, and shook 
her finger at him. 

“Oh, my dear lady, I am not going to run off 
with the Rector for long.” 

The two Doctors managed to get a quiet hour 
together, before the time of parting arrived. The 
Murrays were very loth to part with their daughter 
Jessie again; and Colonel Bruce, who had walked 
to bid adieu, evinced the same feeling. Evidently 
Jessie wished to recover her former frame of mind, 
ere again taking up her residence at home; so no 
Opposition was made, and she accompanied her 
brother and the Gore’s back to Wareham. 

As the party were whirled away, Major Monta- 
gue turned to the Rector: “We are sensibly 
diminishing, Doctor?” 
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“Weare, indeed,” replied the Rector ; “and Mrs. 
Forbes goes to-morrow. How long do you stay at 
the Grange?” 

“We go to-morrow, too; but not till the late 
train; so I hope, Doctor Murray, in the interval, 
you and I may have an hour to ourselves—with 
Mrs. Murray’s permission,” said the Major, play- 
fully. 

The quiet hour with the Rector did come off as 
desired. Major Montague related many circum- 
stances respecting Bertie Bruce, which interested 
the Doctor much. He gave him a small water- 
colour drawing of his tomb—like the one he had 
given his father ; and not knowing what had taken 
place between the Colonel and Jessie, hinted, that 
hereafter, the Doctor might like to give it to his 
daughter—when time had softened sorrow, and 
rendered a reference to the subject less painful. 

Dr. Murray was much pleased with Major Mon- 
tague’s sentiments, and his views and observations 
onmany subjects; and it was with many expressions 
of goodwill, and the hope of future meetings, that 
their interview closed. | 

“ Now, Colonel,” said the Rector, putting his arm 
into that of his old friend, as the last of his guests 
drove off; “now, if you please, come back with 
me to the Rectory, and help us to do xothing, an 
arduous duty which Mrs. Murray and I have been 
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enacting by ourselves ever since our people left us 
yesterday.” 

Colonel Bruce laughed at his friend, but made 
no resistance. | 

“Frankly, Bruce,” said the Rector, “I am dis- 
quieted —lost my equilibrium. I seem to have 
nothing to do in the house, except it is to play 
with little Hector. It was piteous to hear his 
lamentation this morning—that he had no one to 
play with, now that Susie was gone; so I absolutely 
played at croquet, as a duty, with the little chap ;” 
and he laughed aloud at the remembrance. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“WHAT is the matter, dear husband,” said Mrs. 
Murray, as one morning at breakfast she was dis- 
turbed from the perusal of her letters, by the 
Doctor’s ringing the bell much louder than his 
wont. 

“Send Master Hector here,” said Dr. Murray, 
when the servant appeared. 

“The matter is this, my dear,” said the husband 
in reply to his wife’s question, “I must have a child 
at the breakfast table. I do believe, earnestly, we 
shall soon be reduced to our two selves.” 

“TI think so too, Murray, but we began life so, 
and I shall never be unhappy with my husband as 
a companion,” looking affectionately at him. 

“My own love,” said the Rector, looking grate- 
fully at her, “how truly I experience the fact that 
‘a virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.’” . 
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Hector now bounded into the room, and rejoiced 
the hearts of his parents by his noisy mirth. 

“T say, papa, do give me all your seals; I have 
got such a heap, and I want to get all I can for a 
purpose,” said the child. 

“You shall have them all, my boy; I will not 
forget you.” 

Hector jumped up quickly, went to a side table 
where laid a pile of letters and printed papers. 

“Here, papa, is a very big seal. I have been 
often going to ask you for it, but you have been so 
engaged. Look! it has got a crown upon it.” | 

“Well, patience! let me see it, child,” said the 
Rector. 

Hector took from under a heap of papers a large 
letter, and gave it to his father. 

“Why, why, what is this?” said Dr. Murray ; 
- “T ought not to have left anything official unat- 
tended to; I don’t know how this escaped me,” 
and opening the letter, he started. 

“What is it, Murray ?” said his wife. He handed 
her the missive, then quickly withdrew it from her 
hand. 

“Let me see the date! this is the third day!” 
he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Murray read the letter—she too was much 
moved at its perusal. “My dear husband!” and 
she embrgced him tenderly. 
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“This ought to have been answered two days 
ago,’ said the Doctor; “how did it escape my 
notice!” with a disconcerted air. 

At this moment Hector cried out, “Here 1s 
Colonel Bruce,” and hastened to let him in. 

“This is an early visit,” said the Colonel on 
entering, “but I could not refrain from shewing 
you a charming letter I have just received from— 
but what? has anything gone wrong with you?” 
interrupting the thread of his discourse, seeing his 
friends’ disconcerted looks. 

The Rector placed the J/efter in the Colonel’s 
hand ; and whilst he was reading it, explained that 
it ought to have been attended to two days ago. 

The Colonel put down the letter—there was 
silence for a minute—then Colonel Bruce spoke 
decidedly. 

“Your course of action is quite clear, Murray. 
In this instance, ‘le vot est mort! vive le roi!” 
taking out his watch, “you have time to catch the 
next train—do so—it will save time, and you will 
be the better ablg to explain the delay.” 

Dr. Murray listened attentively to Colonel 
Bruce’s words, and after a minute’s thought, deter- 
mined to take his friend’s advice; he promptly 
prepared for his journey, and in half an hour from 
the perusal of the missive which had caused so 
much haste, he was on his road to the station. 
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As soon as the Rector had taken his departure, 
his wife and Colonel Bruce sat down to talk over 
the subject which had so taken them all by sur- 
prise. The letter was an official missive from the 
Prime Minister, informing Dr. Murray that at the 
urgent request of his friend Lord Emston, he was 
happy to have the power of offering him the 
bishopric of Peterboro’, which had fallen to his 
patronage. 

Long did the Colonel and Mrs. Murray confer 
upon what was fraught with so much interest to 
both, though variously. Mrs. Murray was anxious, 
‘and fearful that the delay might be injurious to her 
husband’s interest—that it might be too late. The 
Colonel, on the other hand, rejoiced at the compli- 
ment paid to the friend he so highly valued, and 
one so worthy the high position offered to him; yet 
the thought stole over him, that the void would be 
most painful to him—that he should feel it more 
than any one, should the Rector quit the place 
where he was so much beloved and honoured. Too 
noble to allow self to occupy him however, at this 
moment, he entered warmly into all Mrs. Murray’s 
anxiety and hopes; he endeavoured to cheer her, 
and turn her thoughts from the all absorbing sub- 
ject by interesting her in the letter he had this 
morning received. While thus occupied, the noise 
of a postchaise rattling up to the Hall door, startled 
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Mrs. Murray and her friend, and, to their surprise, 
Lord Emston entered the room. 

“My dear Lord,” said Mrs. Murray, “I am truly 
glad to see you.” 

“Where is Murray?” said his Lordship, looking 
sharply round the room. 

“T can devise, by your anxious looks, the cause 
of this visit.” 

And then Mrs. Murray informed Lord Emston 
of her husband’s departure, and the cause; he, in 
return, told her that the Minister had telegraphed 
to him that no answer from Dr. Murray had come 
to hand. : 

“Immediately on getting this message, I put 
myself in the train, and came to see what had 
occasioned such an untoward delay,” said Lord 
Emston. 

“How good of you!” said Mrs. Murray. 

“Murray has done the best thing he could under 
the circumstances,” said his Lordship; “and the 
best thing I can do is to stay here till his return, 
if, my dear madam, you will be troubled with me.” 

Of course Mrs. Murray was only too glad to 
welcome her husband’s kind friend. | 

After luncheon, Colonel Bruce offered to shew 
Lord Emston the neighbourhood. This took up 
some time; the two gentlemen sauntered to 
the Hall first, and then went leisurely over the 
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Grange. While there, they heard the noise of 
carriage wheels ; the Colonel knew the Rector had 
returned, and so anxious were they, that they 
hastily retraced their steps to the Rectory, where 
they found Dr. Murray awaiting them. 

“My dear Emston, how happy I am to see you 
here now!” 

“You would not have seen me here, though, 
Murray, if you had not been behindhand in answer- 
ing the Minister’s letter,’ said Lord Emston, 
laughing. 

“Then it is an ill wind that blows no one good,” 
replied the Doctor, with an answering laugh; then 
earnestly —“ My dear Emston, I have not words to 
thank you for ? 

“For what, Murray ? come tell us what you have 
been doing, for we are all in a fearful state of 
anxious curiosity.” 

“To tell the truth, I have accepted almost in 
spite of myself—without consulting my wife— 
without much forethought. I was so much put 
out about the letter remaining unanswered, that 
when I found myself in the Minister's presence, 
I made no hesitation, but thankfully accepted the 
nomination.” 

“Very properly,” put in Lord Emston. 

“The Premier was very complimentary during 
the interview, stating in his observations much 
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which you alone could know, and shewing me how 
much I owe to you, my dear and faithful friend,” 
addressing Lord Emston. 

“He could say nothing complimentary that you 
don’t deserve,” said Lord Emston, warmly. 

Dr. Murray gratefully wrung his friend’s hand. 

“So it is a fatt accompli,” said Lord Emston, 
gleefully. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Murray, “when at 
Bournemouth, I thought, my lord, you had some 
purpose of getting preferment for my husband, by 
your being so anxious to bring him in contact with 
the Premier.” 

“Ah, madam,” replied the kind-hearted noble- 
man, “if you are so clear-sighted, you are a dan- 
gerous person, and in future, when I have any little 
plan of my own in conjunction with your husband, 
I must avoid your penetration.” 

“Peterboro has a noble cathedral, if I may 
judge by the prints,” remarked Colonel Bruce. 

“It is altogether a very fine bishopric,” replied 
Dr. Murray, “and I deeply feel the compliment of 
being chosen to follow in the wake of the great 
and good Dr. Henry Marsh. May I also be en- 
abled to imitate his worth!” 

“It will be a sad blow to us all, your leaving, 
Murray,” said the Colonel, unable any longer to 
suppress the expression of his feelings, “not only 
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the loss to the parish—to the county—but to your 
friends it is irreparable ;” and he bent down his 
head mournfully on his hand. 

Dr. Murray was silent—he expected this—he 
had no word to reply. 

“You must not be selfish, Colonel,” said Lord 
Emston, “you have had the benefit of Murray’s 
friendship and companionship now for many years ; 
whereas, though our friendship dates much farther 
back, we never met for three-and-twenty years, 
till, most unexpectedly, we were thrown together 
last autumn.” 

“No, my lord, mine is not a selfish friendship,” 
replied Colonel Bruce, quickly ; “I am truly glad 
aut my friend’s elevation to the bench of bishops. 
This is a time when we want men of firmness in 
high places, such men as Murray ; and the expres-- 
sion of regret at losing him was only a lingering 
weakness, for I am truly rejoiced at seeing him 
elevated to the place he is so well fitted to adorn— 
he was lost down here, though truly respected and 
beloved.” 

Dr. Murray gave the speaker a grateful glance 
of acknowledgment. 

“How long have you before you, ere you make 
your appearance at Peterboro’?” asked Lord 
Emston. 

“ About three or four weeks, I find,” replied the 
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Doctor; “there are a good many formalities to be 
gone through before I need go there, but I can run 
up and down to town from here for those.” 

“TI suppose you will be informed when you are 
to go to Windsor to kiss hands,” observed Lord 
Emston. 

“Oh! that will not be just yet,” returned the 
Doctor. 

“ Did you hear,’ asked Colonel Bruce, “if there 
was any one nominated to succeed you down 
here ?” 

“TI did not, but I recommended Mr. McPherson 
to the Premier, in case any one was wanted pro 
tem. I thought he seemed glad to hear of him— 
he may have some one in view, and may wish to 
keep it open, as Gore did for Tom.” 

“Tom has had luck in that quarter,’ remarked 
Lord Emston. 

“He has, indeed,” responded Dr. Murray—“ it 
took me so by surprise that I hardly realized the 
fact till our wedding.” 

Rumour is said to have a hundred mouths—in 
this instance it seemed true, for soon the whole 
county was acquainted with the fact, that good 
parson Murray was going to leave. 

The Doctor was literally overwhelmed with 
business, and it required all Mrs. Murray’s time and 
energy to aid him at this season—it fell to her lot 
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to answer all congratulatory letters, to attend to 
the kind lamentations of the parishioners, &c. Dr. 
Murray was so often going to London, that she 
found her task a very burdensome one; in her 
extremity she turned to Colonel Bruce for aid, and 
very efficient was the help she had from him—he 
would see parishioners, high or low, who called, 
talk the whole affair over with them, so that Mrs. 
Murray was spared much time, and could limit her 
interviews with them to the interchange of kind 
feeling ; then he would preside at luncheon, and 
entertain all callers with her, it was incredible how 
much trouble Mrs. Murray was thus spared; once 
she thought of having Susie home, for she, as 
mistress of a large family, had to superintend all 
that concerned its removal in a few weeks—but she 
hesitated to deprive her child of the advantages 
she was now enjoying—“ A few weeks only, will 
give an impetus to her studies,” thought the wise 
mother, “such advantages may not be had in 
Peterboro’, and in the new sphere opening upon 
her, accomplishments may be valuable,” so she 
decided on not abridging the opportunities Susie 
now possessed. 

Alice now wrote to say that she and Willie 
intended abridging their sojourn in Bucks, they 
should be home the beginning of the week, as they 
both wanted to help her, and be with her a little 
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while before she left—and accordingly in a few 
days they returned. . 

Mrs. Forbes and Miss Jerningham arrived the 
day before the young people, to welcome them 
home; Doctor, and Mrs. Murray, and the Colonel, 
were all assembled to receive them—it was a happy 
meeting, though, as Alice said, “A summer’s day 
without a cloud was not attainable.” 

“In our climate not, my child, such radiance is 
for our eternal home,” said her father. 

Early the next morning the new married pair 
were to go to the Rectory, to help its overburthened 
mistress—on their way they came across Ted, who, 
with his hands leaning upon his spade, fast stuck in 
the ground, and his head bent down upon them, 
was so occupied with his own meditations, that the 
young couple came upon him unawares. 

“What are you ruminating about, old boy ?” said 
Willie. 

“Oh, nothing in particular, squoire,” making a 
doleful nod of his head to Alice, “only thinking 
about things in general, squoire.” - 

“Now, I am astonished at you, Ted, as there are 
two circumstances you might very naturally have 
been thinking about.” 

“ And what be they, sir?” with a crazed air. 

“Why, first, about the Doctor's going away,” 
said Willie Forbes. 
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“Ah! doan’t I think about that?” said the poor 
fellow, sadly. | 

“And you might have been glad to see us, for 
the first time, walking together as man and wife.” 

Willie was sorry he had said this the moment 
the words were out of his mouth—Ted drew his 
hat over his face, but uttered no word, the poor 
fellow’s emotion was well understood. 

“T say, Ted,” said Alice, patting him kindly on 
the arm, “you must not live with the new Rector.” 

“No, I woan’t, I couldn't,” said Ted, fairly over- 
come. 

“But,” said Willie, quickly, to get the scene 
over, which was painful, “you shall live at our 
lodge—Margery shall take care of the poultry, and 
you shall never put spade in ground again without 
you like, but shall be our porter at the gate, for, 
Ted,” slily, “we are both partzal to you, you know 
of old.” 

This was again too much for Ted, but he managed 
to blurt out, “If that war the case, he wouldn't 
change places with a king,” and, shouldering his 
spade, he struck off home, as though fearful of 
uttering any more words. 

“There is one happy heart you have made, my 
wife,” said Willie. 

“Now you know, Willie, you are as partial to 
him as I am,” said Alice, accenting the word, saucily. 
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“T have good reason,” said Willie, pressing 
Alice’s arm, and looking lovingly at her. 

The near departure of Doctor and Mrs. Murray 
induced Mrs. Forbes to prolong her visit to her son 
and daughter, this gave Mrs. Murray fresh aid, as 
Miss Jerningham took up her abode at the Rectory, 
to be at hand and be useful. Preparations for leaving 
now went on rapidly, and, by the time Dr. Murray’s 
‘presence was required in his new diocese, his wife 
found herself ready to obey the summons; they 
were to remain a few days in town—Mrs. Morley 
and Harry were delighted at the prospect of having 
them in Half-moon Street—so that when Dr, 
Murray and his wife took a sorrowful leave of many 
loved ones, and of a place associated to them 
with pleasant memories of kind friends, and days 
passed in contentment and harmony, they were 
glad to have the opportunity of seeing their sister 
and Harry before pursuing their journey to a new 
abode, where new scenes would meet them, and 
the world present itself in a new phase. 

Dr. Murray had letters awaiting him at Half- 
moon Street, and a few minutes after his arrival, 
he was deep in the perusal of them. Susie caught 
up an envelope he had thrown down, and placed 
it before her mother—“ The Lord Bishop of 
Peterboro’.” | 

Susie whispered to her mother, that she wished 
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to talk over a very important subject with her when 
she could find a moment. 

“When you go to bed, dear, I will join you in 
your room, and let Harry know I wish him to be 
there too.” 

Susie waited patiently for the evening—there 
were so many visitors, there was so much business 
in which her mamma took part, that she found no 
moment to speak to her during the day; when 
night came, Susie and Harry were both together, 
as agreed upon, waiting for the entrance of their 
mother. 

“My dear children,” began Mrs. Murray, when 
she had seated herself, “I am truly glad to see you 
together alone, I have much to say that would be 
irrelevant to others ;” then, turning to Susie, “you 
pointed out to-day the new dignity papa is assu- 
ming.” 

“Yes, mamma, of course,” said Susie, quickly, 
“T want to know what you will be called—‘ Lady 
Peterboro’ ?’” enquiringly. 

“No, my dear, this is the point upon which your 
papa wished me to speak to you both, his time is 
so much occupied, that he has delegated me to be 
very explicit with you both on the new era which 
has dawned upon us, and I must refer you to 
Scripture to elucidate my explanation.” 

The two young people looked rather mystified. 
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“You remember, Susie,” said her mother, “of 
course, how it is said, a woman’s place is ot fo 
speak in the church! St. Paul says, ‘it is a shame 
for women to speak in the church, they are to keep 
silent, being under obedience, as God created them 
the weaker creature.’”’ 

Susie and Harry looked very seriously at their 
mother as she continued—“If women can do 
nothing in the church, they can have no honour 
through the church ; it is very different with a lay- 
man, his honour is of men, and his wife can share it. 
Do you understand, my dears, that a Bishop’s 
wife and a Bishop’s children have no dignity, no 
position, more than the relatives of any clergyman,” 
she stopped, her hearers were silent. 

“Do you follow the bent of my argument, my 
children.” 

“Perfectly, mamma,” said Harry. 

“TY wish your papa had been able to talk to you, 
he would have done it better than I can.” 

Harry put his arm round his mother. 

' “There, my boy, turn to St. Paul’s epistle to 
ist of Timothy, 3rd chapter, verse iv,” giving him 
a Bible from her pocket, Harry opened it, “read 
what is said of a bishop.” | 

Harry obeyed in a subdued voice, his mother 
had taken him by surprise. 

“A bishop is one that ruleth well his own house, 
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for if a man know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the church of God.” 

“Now dear,” said Mrs. Murray, “read the eleventh 
verse, showing what the wives should be.” 

Harry read: “Even so must their wives be, 
grave, not slanderers—sober, faithful in all things.” 

There was silence for a few minutes—the two 
young people looked gravely at their mother— 
presently she resumed: “My children, I Wish to 
call your attention to the difference of our position 
hereafter, to what it has hitherto been ;—down in our 
dear village, the people around had seen your 
birth—you had grown up under their eyes—they 
knew your dear father well—any irregularity in 
your conduct would not have been harshly con- 
strued, if it had been disapproved, ‘Parson would 
not allow that,’ or, ‘Madam will not like this,’ 
and that would have been all the comment on any 
ebullition of exuberant spirits—but where we are 
going—into a town—among people who knowus not, 
where papa is not understood—all will be very 
different, at any rate for a time—the higher the 
position the more open to observation, therefore, it 
behoves us all as the family of a bishop, to put on 
extra humility—no honour redounding on him have 
we a right to appropriate to ourselves, or to con- 
sider it as reflecting upon us, except as it necessi- 
tates, on our part, greater prudence and humility ;” 
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Mrs. Murray stopped, and her children were so 
wrapt in attention, that they offered no remark, she 
continued: “you see, Susie, that you and I must 
assume no honour, we must put on more humility 
and circumspection ; for you, Harry, you will join 
us in ten days, be careful not to indulge in follies— 
mind, my boy, I do not say these follies are wrong 
in themselves, but they might, at the beginning of 
your papa’s ministry in Peterboro’, be construed 
disadvantageously, to the new bishop, as not being 
able to govern his own house ;—you would grieve, 
my boy, to bring disrepute on your father, by the 
indulgence of a folly—in fact, we must all conszder 
our ways.’ Mrs. Murray then rose, saying she had 
yet writing to do for her husband which would 
take her some time, and then affectionately em- 
bracing her children, withdrew. 

“Susie,” said Harry, after a pause, “what a good 
woman our mother is, she is as Eve was to Adam 
—a real helpmate.” 

“T don’t think though, mamma would have 
eaten . . 

“There, don’t talk bosh,” said Harry, interrupting 
her, “but answer me seriously, when you came up 
to town, you know I asked you to tell me when I 
did wrong, and you have never done so,’ and 
Harry looked sternly at her. 

“Harry,” said Susie deprecatingly, “ how can I 
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tell you you are wrong—you are older than I and 
cleverer, you have seen more of the world.” 

“Cleverer, that’s all nonsense; papa is vastly 
more clever than mamma, yet she would not 
hesitate—you know she would not,” reproachfully, 
“if papa did wrong.” 

Susie did not make any reply—she did not like 
to admit she had ever known her papa do wrong, 
and yet she felt Harry was right. 

“ A woman who would not or could not do so, is 
no helpmate for a man,” pursued Harry. 

“Well, then,” said Susie, “I did once think you 
were unmanly, but I did not like to say so.” 

“Unmanly,” echoed her brother with an aston- 
ished stare. 

“Yes, when you called out to auntie from the 
‘bottom of the stairs, ‘put back dinner, I don’t 
mean to be home till eight o’clock.’” 

“ And was that unmanly ?” said Harry. 

“Ves,” said Susie, taking courage. “Men always 
consider ladies, and say: ‘If it is not inconve- 
nient ;’ or, ‘If you do not mind.” 

“You are a keen observer, Miss Susie. So you 
consider that unmanly. Now, some fellows would 
have thought it manly to be able to order one’s 
dinner when one liked.” 

“So it might have been to the butler; but I 
have always seen men hesitate before they incon- 
venienced ladies,” answered Susie. 
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Harry made no reply; the word unmanly was 
very unpleasant to his ear—it grated. He thought 
it well over, and at length saw it in Susie’s 
light. 

“Susie,” said he, ingenuously, “you have given 
me a lesson IJ did not expect.” 

“T hope you are not offended, Harry,” said his 
sister, with the tears in her eyes. “I told you I 
was not as clever as you. It may be the way in 
town, but I have never seen gentlemen behave so— 
so of course I was struck with it.” 

“Give me a kiss, Susie ; and now go to bed. I 
am going down to the drawing-room again;” and 
away Harry went, but inwardly acknowledging 
that he had been inconsiderate towards his aunt, 
and of course ungentlemanly ; and he registered a 
determination that he would not err in the same 
way again. “A civil word is soon said,” said he to 
himself, “and it is unmanly not to say it to one’s 
women, who are ever ready to wait for one, and do 
anything for one.” 

Mrs. Murray fancied she saw an improvement in 
Susie’s walk and air, though she had been so few 
weeks in town, and she was thankful to hear she 
had profited by her scanty opportunities; all the 
masters spoke in praise of her diligence, and 
regretted she could not continue her studies, 
Little as had been done, Mrs. Murray was thankful 
for it, and profuse in expressing it to her sister. 
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Mrs. Morley’s plan for the summer was to go 
down to the Hermitage, when Harry left town for 
Peterboro’. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Morley, “it will not be so 
dull for me; I shall have the Hall on one side, and 
the Grange on the other, with two new-married 
couples inhabiting them. I don’t suppose they will 
let me be much alone.” 

“You are more likely, Henrietta, to pine for 
solitude, than have the chance of getting it 
among the young people,” said Mrs. Murray, 
laughing. 

“Tf all goes well, you must come to us for’ 
Christmas; the winter would be too dull for you 
alone, as doubtless Alice and her husband will go 
to Mrs. Forbes’; besides, I cannot do longer 
without you.” 

“Vou will be settled by then,” answered Mrs. 
Morley. 

“T shall understand my position by then,” re- 
turned her sister. 

The few days in town soon slipped away ; so 
many friends were eager to see something of them, 
and no one was a more constant visitor to the 
Murrays than Major Montague. He told Mrs. 
Morley he had promised to make a lengthened 
visit to the Bruces, and that if she would allow 
him the honor of escorting her down, he would 
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make his visit suit her convenience. This offer 
greatly pleased Mrs. Morley; she accepted it 
gratefully. , 

“ He certainly is a manly fellow,” thought Harry, 
as he heard this, “and I am truly glad auntie will 
not be left to her own devices.” 

“T hope you have good accounts from Miss 
Murray ?” said Major Montague, addressing Mrs. 
Murray. 

“Yes; very good. I had difficulty in preventing 
her leaving her brother, and coming to my aid at 
the time of packing,” replied Mrs. Murray. 

“Tt would have been a long journey for her,” 
remarked the Major. 

“Tom happily was frank enough to say, she was 
invaluable to him just now in his courting days, 
you know,” said Mrs. Murray, smiling. 

“T can understand,” said the Major, answering 
the smile. 

“After the marriage,” continued Mrs. Murray, 
“YT shall have my daughter home with me—a 
daughter for ever with me,” correcting herself; “I 
mean in the natural course of events.” 

“T saw the Doctor was at Windsor yesterday,” 
said the Major. 

“Yes, and after to-day we have no more business 
to detain us in town. So, Major, this is your last 
visit ; remember,” she whispered, “ we ‘shall ever 
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regard you as an old and tried friend, and shall 
look forward to seeing you at Peterboro’.” 


Major Montague seemed much gratified with 
Mrs. Murray’s kindness, 

Early the ensuing morning the Doctor—as we 
will still call him—with his wife and two youngest 
children, set off by rail to their new destination ; 
they had a carriage to themselves, and could there- 
fore indulge in conversation. 

“My dear Emily,” said her husband, “I have not 
been able to hear of a single man of my acquaint- 
ance living in or near Peterboro’, so we have all 
the world before us.” | 

“And almost all our world with us, husband ;” 
and she placed Hector on his knee—the father 
hugged him close. 

“Shall I have some playfellows at Peterboro’, 
papa?” said the boy. | 

“Without knowing for certain, I think I may say 
yes, Hector.” 

“Then, papa, I am glad to go to Peterboro’, 
for it was very dull for me at the Rectory. We 
leave nobody behind but Alice, you know, and she 
is coming soon to see us; so I think it is great fun, 
and then”—rubbing his hands with delighted anti- 
cipation—“ there will be lots of boys.” 

The parents laughed. 

“Perhaps this great change may be equally 
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liked by Jessie,” whispered Mrs. Murray ; “where 
we are going, there will be nothing to recall the 
past.” 

“True,” assented her husband, “I have thought 
of this from the first.” 

The journey was long, but it was enlivened by 
Hector’s sallies ; and when the young people heard 
their papa say the next station would be Peter- 
boro’, they threw off the fatigue which was 
creeping over them, and marked every object as 
they sped along and ceaselessly enquired about 
.every building which appeared on the fleeting 
landscape. They both agreed, however, that this 
was the longest stage they had hitherto come. At 
length, when the train actually stopped at the 
desired station, Mrs. Murray was obliged to put 
up her finger, and speak very seriously, to her little 
boy, ere he could be induced to restrain his 
impetuosity. 

As the train drew up, some gentlemen ap- 
proached the carriage, and on enquiry, recognised 
the new Bishop. On his alighting from the 
train, they entered into earnest conversation with 
him immediately. 

“You see, my Susie—we are quite unimportant 
here, just now,” said Mrs. Murray, with a meaning 
look. : 

“Yes, mamma, I do see,” said Susie, with a 
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serious nod ; and she remarked too, that they were 
left with the servants to shift for themselves. They 
followed the group of gentlemen—Susie observing 
that every one turned round to ‘look at her papa— 
then, when they got to the carriages, a beautiful 
one drew up, and before entering it, her papa 
stopped for her mamma and presented her to 
these gentlemen. One of them called her papa’s 
attention to some elevation, in the distance, and as 
she looked at the object, Susie fancied she saw 
pinnacles glowing in the sun—could that object be 
the beautiful cathedral of which she had heard 
so much? 

The gentlemen seemed in no haste to allow her 
papa to enter the carriage. Susie rejoiced that it 
was open, as they would have a better chance of 
seeing the cathedral on their approach to it. Her 
papa asked, “‘Are you all now comfortably seated ?” 

“ All quite comfortable,” answered Mrs. Murray. 

More gentlemen now joined the group by the 
carriage—fresh introductions took place—and again, 
all were in deep conversation, when Mrs. Murray 
gently touched her husband’s arm, resting on the 
carriage. He then hastily jumped in, saluting the 
group, who returned the salutation with their hats in 
their hands, and the travellers went on their way. 

Harry was considerably awed at the whole pro- 
cedure, and not daring to utter a word, contented 
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himself with staring, first on one side and then on 
the other, as they passed through the town. 
People came out from the shops, and passers-by 
doffed hats to theif new Pastor, who never had his 
hand from his hat, and could scarcely exchange a 
word with his wife. There was a sharp turn, then 
an ascent called Hill street; as the carriage slowly 
mounted this street, the cathedral burst upon their 
view. The young people could, with difficulty, 
restrain their exclamations of admiration. 

“Mamma, mamma,” said Susie, “it is like that 
beautiful description of the temple in Milman’s 
‘Fall of Jerusalem,’” and she repeated in a low 
voice, with great fervour, her eyes fixed in admi- 
ration on the noble structure :— 


—— —— ‘‘ Behold the Temple 

In undisturbed and lone serenity, 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of Heaven !—It stands before us, 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles | 
The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs, 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery — sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams.” 


“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Susie, enthusiastically, 
“how glad I am that we see the cathedral, for the 
first time, on such a glorious evening—the sun 
glowing upon it, as described by Milman.” 
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Equally were Mrs. Murray and her husband 
impressed with the beauty of the scene before 
them, a spectacle, worthy of contemplation; they 
would have liked to have been at liberty, as their 
children were, to gaze upon and to admire it; but 
being in a narrow street, they were in direct prox- 
imity with the inhabitants, and were obliged to 
bow unceasingly, in reply to the kind and warm 
salutations which greeted them on all sides. When, 
at length, our travellers left the town, they were 
more at liberty; but, for a few minutes only, asa 
short distance brought them to a handsome building, 
near the cloisters. 

A gentleman who had followed the carriage now 
rode up, and pointed to different objects around. 
Susie saw he was explaining about them to her 
papa, who paid marked attention to all that was said, 
and keenly examined each spot, as it was pointed 
out to him, as if he were making a note of it in 
his memory ; question and answer so freely ensued 
between the two gentlemen, that Susie herself had 
ample time to make her own observations. With 
“accurious eye she took in all the beauties of the 
cathedral, and the adjoining landscapes, and was 
deeply cogitating whether the great grand house, 
where they had stopped, which might be the palace 
of a king, was to be their future home; when she 
heard her mother say, “ We will now alight.” 
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In a few minutes the new comers had been 
ushered into their new abode. 

A group of gentlemen now approached to wel- 
come the new Bishop—presentations and salutations 
ensued—and again Susie realized the past, that 
here women were of no importance—of no impor- 
tance! and her thoughts glanced back to scenes 
where very lately, young as she was, she had not 
been overlooked—the graceful manly bearing of 
Major Montague flashed across her mind—and 
again she cast her thoughtful eyes on the group 
before her. The persons assembled were evidently 
all ecclesiastics, she heard that some of them were 
Canons, belonging to the cathedral, the plain neat 
dress, quaint in its cut, struck her forcibly in con- 
tradistinction to her beau ideal! yet she inwardly 
confessed she had never seen more stately gentle- 
men than those present. 

She was now getting tired, and wondered no one 
seemed to consider her papa had had a long 
journey, and might be tired also; she was quite 
sure he must be, after so fatiguing a journey, 
unaccustumed as he was to travel; however, there 
was no alternative for her and Hector, but to 
remain silent and wait; at length they attracted 
the attention of a kind looking Canon. 

“These are your two youngest children, I hear, 
Mis. Murray,” addressing that lady. 
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Mrs. Murray bowed, and faintly smiled assent. 

“That little man looks very weary,” said the 
Canon considerately ; “you would like, perhaps, to 
retire with your children, Mrs. Murray, we are 
taxing your strength too much.” 

Mrs. Murray gladly availed herself of the offered 
opportunity, and she scarcely had time to refresh 
herself, when she was joined by her husband, he 
also seemed quite overcome with the emotion and 
excitement he had gone through—and he too was 
thankful for quiet and repose. This had been a 
day never to be forgotten in the annals of their 
lives, the whole party were too much impressed 
with its events to indulge in their accustomed 
intercourse, and as his children, at an early hour, 
retired to rest, their father blessed them with 
unusual fervour. 

“Stop, my darlings,” said their mother with much 
emotion, folding them both in one embrace as they 
were about to leave the room; “one prayer together, 
to night—kneel down with me—and pray that the 
like blessings may be mercifully vouchsafed to the 
new Bishop, as have been so graciously and 
unceasingly showered down upon the Rector.” 

And thus closed the first and ever memgrable 
day at PETERBORO.. 
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